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She  came  forth, 
A  child  unchangeably,  yet  with  the  spell 
Of  centuries  upon  her;  she  came  forth 
To  find  world  brotherhood.  Ironic  fate 
Led  through  fraternal  slaughter, — and  she  looked 
Celestially  for  peace,  and  there  appeared 
No  visible  weapon  but  the  avenging  sword. 
Her  ways   of  pilgrimage  begin.   No  path 
Of  travail  known  to  man,  but  her  young  feet 
Shall  tread  thereon.  From  civil  battle-ground 
And  factory  and  famine-wasted  town 
And  altar  and  green  field  she  must  bear  sign 
And  symbol  of  the  experience  of  man 
Till  all  are  visited,  all  relics  brought 
Unto  a  secret  place,  when,  kneeling  down, 
She  shall  invoke  the  fire  of  heaven  thereon. 
The  fire  of  heaven,  kindling  them,  will  draw 
Unto  her  all  the  lowly  of  the  earth, 
And  stars,  beholding,  one  by  one  shall  stoop 
To  warm  their  hands  at  her  immortal  flame. 

— Viola  C.  White,  Russia. 


INTRODUCTION:  WHY  STUDY  RUSSIA 

Nothing  has  such  power  to  broaden  the  mind  as  the  ability  to 
investigate  systematically  and  truly  all  that  comes  under  thy 
observation   in   life. — Marcus   Aurelius. 


As  long  as  men  have  liberty  to  examine  and  contradict  one 
another,  one  may  partly  conjecture,  by  comparing  their  words,  on 
which  side  the  result  is  like  to  lie. — Richard  Baxter. 

It  is  only  recently  that  Americans  have  been  able  to  enter  into 
a  dispassionate  study  and  discussion  of  the  new  social  order  in 
Russia.  To  begin  with,  the  defection  of  Russia  from  the  side  of 
the  Allies  in  the  World  War  came  at  a  time  when  our  affairs  were 
critical  and  when  we  were  all  under  a  severe  nervous  strain.  In  this 
situation  we  readily  lent  an  ear  to  the  wildest  rumors  concerning 
Russia,  for  nothing,  as  Montaigne  once  observed,  is  so  firmly 
believed  as  what  we  least  know.  To  add  to  the  difficulty,  news  from 
Russia  was  rigidly  censored  to  satisfy  military  exigency,  so  that 
travelers'  narratives,  anonymous  stories,  alleged  Russian  diaries, 
and  other  sensational  documents  calculated  to  injure  the  revolu- 
tionary cause  took  the  place  of  legitimate  news.  The  writers  in- 
variably played  up  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  war  and  its  subse- 
quent chaos;  made  holy  crusaders  out  of  the  various  counter- 
revolutionists  ;  and  drew  fantastic  conclusions  from  the  excesses 
that  are  the  natural  concomitant  of  revolution.  Characteristic,  also, 
of  these  early  journalistic  Munchausens  was  their  note  of  prophecy. 
Usually  they  predicted  the  fall  of  the  Bolsheviki  within  a  period 
varying  from  thirty  days  to  three  years. 

The  three  years  passed,  and  the  new  government  continued  to 
exhibit  an  amazing  vitality.  It  survived  the  drought  and  famine ; 
the  attacks  of  counter-revolutionists  financed  by  the  allied  govern- 
ments ;  the  widespread  defamatory  propaganda  of  capitalistic 
countries ;  the  loss  by  death  of  its  colossal  figure,  Lenin ;  a  violent 
factional  fight  within  the  party  itself.  Little  by  little  outsiders 
became  less  gun-shy  of  the  movement,  and  here  and  there  a  student 
of  world  affairs  began  to  investigate  for  himself. 
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But  the  way  was  cleared  for  Russia's  having  her  day  in  court, 
not  so  much  by  those  who  felt  themselves  spiritually  akin  to  the 
revolutionists  or  by  those  whose  intellectual  curiosity  whetted  their 
activity  as  it  was  by  those  whose  interest  was  altogether  material- 
istic. In  their  zeal  for  industrial  efficiency,  the  Russians  had  early 
begun  to  employ  technical  experts,  many  of  whom  were  Americans. 
Such  men  and  their  families,  being  well  treated  by  the  Soviet 
government,  began  to  write  home  a  vastly  different  story  of  Rus- 
sian affairs  from  that  which  their  friends  and  neighbors  had  been 
accustomed  to  read  in  the  average  newspaper.  Before  long,  too, 
American  factory  owners  and  business  men  began  to  look  with 
jealous  eyes  on  other  foreign  merchants  who  were  monopolizing 
Russian  trade  because  their  governments  had  officially  recognized 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  There  arose  out  of  this  situation  a  nation-wide 
movement  in  the  commercial  circle,  assisted  by  the  journalistic 
fraternity,  to  break  down  American  opposition  to  the  new  Russian 
society.  Obviously,  if  Russia  was  to  be  presented  as  a  prospective 
customer  and  business  associate,  it  would  not  do  to  keep  stock- 
holders in  a  constant  panic  as  had  been  done  in  the  past.  As  a 
result,  business  people  returning  from  Russia  fell  to  dwelling  less 
on  the  undesirable  features  of  the  new  order  and  more  on  her 
praiseworthy  achievements.  This  force,  added  to  the  sizable  con- 
tingent which  had  previously  championed  Russia,  has  done  much 
to  create  moral  support  for  the  new  republic. 

As  always,  though,  prejudice  died  hard.  The  heavy-lined  carica- 
tures stamped  on  the  mind  of  the  average  person  at  the  beginning 
could  not  be  converted  instantly  into  elysian  etchings.  To  make 
matters  worse,  Russia  has  added  fuel  to  the  flame  by  engaging  in 
international  political  sabotage  and  by  giving  encouragement  to 
a  campaign  against  orthodox  religion.  Irresponsible  book-writers 
and  quack  authors  continue  to  produce  their  annual  grist  of  books 
designed  to  appeal  to  the  crass  prejudice  of  ignorant  people. 
Consequently  there  are  in  America  even  today  many  benighted 
people  who  use  the  terms  Bolshevik  and  Communist,  not  to  desig- 
nate a  political  party  but  as  metaphors  to  damn  a  man  and  every- 
thing he  stands  for. 

But  there  are  countless  others  who,  if  their  attitude  is  not 
enthusiastic,  at  least  regard  the  new  society  with  detached  interest. 
They  are  aware  that  man's  yearning  for  an  order  in  which  each 
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shall  contribute  his  utmost  and  receive  according  to  his  need  is  as 
old  as  Christ  and  Plato.  They  have  seen  it  dimly  envisioned  in  the 
Utopia  of  Thomas  More,  romantically  attempted  by  the  American 
dreamers  of  Brook  Farm,  and  fought  and  bled  for  in  the  Paris 
Commune.  They  see  our  industrial  order  becoming  ugly  and  cruel, 
with  the  machines  not  serving  man  but  enslaving  him,  and  con- 
sequently they  watch  with  vital  concern  a  nation  which  seeks  in 
the  face  of  great  odds  to  establish  an  order  where  the  well-being 
of  all  the  people  and  not  the  protection  of  property  interests  shall 
be  the  supreme  concern  of  the  government.  They  see  for  the  first 
time  in  history  such  a  movement  freed  from  the  abortive  and 
Utopian,  as  scientific  and  practical  at  base  as  the  capitalism  it 
would  replace,  technically  efficient  and  social  in  motivation. 

It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  howl  down  such  a  significant  movement. 
Rather  it  behooves  us,  in  these  harrowing  days  when  our  social 
order  and  economic  system  are  being  put  to  such  a  severe  test,  to 
examine  carefully  the  society  which,  in  many  respects,  is  so  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  our  own.  By  so  doing  we  can  make  use  of 
whatever  seems  good  in  the  achievement  of  that  order,  at  the  same 
time  holding  fast  to  the  features  of  our  social  and  political  life 
which  long  experience  has  proved  to  be  good.  Furthermore,  the 
nations  of  the  world  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  isolated  and 
independent  units.  Every  first-class  power  is  a  link  in  the  economic 
chain,  and  no  nation  can  be  detached  from  it  without  affecting  the 
strength  of  the  whole.  Russia  is  a  nation  of  a  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  million  people.  Her  possibilities  for  trade  relationships  are 
tremendous.  Once  she  gets  on  her  feet  and  resumes  her  place  in 
the  negotiations  of  nations,  a  great  step  will  have  been  taken  toward 
restoring  the  economic  stability  vPhich  we  all  so  much  desire.  In 
no  way  can  we  better  assist  in  this  than  by  informing  ourselves 
on  Russian  affairs,  so  that  our  opinions,  whichever  way  they  may 
incline,  will  be  the  result  not  of  heat  but  of  light. 

In  this  monograph  the  editors  have  tried  to  keep  in  mind  the 
phases  of  the  subject  that  have  elicited  the  greatest  amount  of 
inquiry,  such  as  religion,  the  schools,  literature  and  art,  marriage 
and  the  family.  The  bibliography,  although  carefully  prepared,  is 
not  exhaustive;  new  works  are  appearing  so  constantly  that  it  is 
well-nigh  impossible  to  keep  the  list  up  to  the  minute.  We  have 
omitted  many  books  because  of  their  strong  bias  one  way  or  the 
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other;  others  we  have  rejected  because  they  have  seemed  mere 
gleanings  from  more  substantial  works.  The  reader  may  be  assured, 
however,  that  the  book  list  represents  the  best  works  that  the 
subject  has  brought  forth. 

Eston  Everett  Ericson 
Ervid  Eric  Ericson 


CHAPTER  I 

A  SIXTH  OF  THE  WORLD'S  LAND  AREA 

Russia  is  no  dream.  Day  by  day  her  shadow  falls  sharper, 
bolder,  upon  the  face  of  the  world. — Stuart  Chase. 

The  geography  of  Russia  is  a  cross-section  of  the  geography  of 
the  world,  for  its  territories  stretch  from  the  sub-tropical  Crimea 
to  the  forlorn  frigid  zone,  and  from  the  marshes  of  the  Pripet  to 
the  forests  of  Kamchatka.  This  vast  area  of  more  than  eight  million 
square  miles  is  rich  in  natural  resources  of  every  sort. 

The  Soviet  industrial  administration  is  rapidly  exploiting  this 
wealth.  Minerals  of  practically  every  variety  are  available.  The 
United  States,  with  its  five  hundred  million  acres,  is  generally 
thought  of  as  having  almost  unlimited  forests,  yet  Russia,  after 
centuries  of  reckless  deforestization,  has  a  billion  and  a  half  acres 
of  timber  land.  The  potential  hydraulic  power  is  tremendous.  The 
agricultural  acreage  can  easily  be  made  to  surpass  that  of  this 
country.  The  conversion  of  these  resources  to  the  service  of  man  is 
one  of  the  primary  objectives  of  Communism. 

The  student  of  Russia  will  find  that  its  climate  is  as  varied  as 
are  the  characteristics  of  its  land.  Parts  of  the  Crimea  are  luxuriant 
garden  spots.  In  other  sections  of  Russia  gaunt  timber  wolves  prowl 
the  frozen  wastes.  The  mean  of  these  extremes  is  in  Great  Russia, 
the  center  of  Russian  civilization,  where  conditions  are  the  most 
generally  favorable. 

The  physical  features  of  Russia  are  both  a  power  of  and  a 
menace  to  Communism  in  that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  afford  abun- 
dant natural  resources  while,  on  the  other,  they  have  played  a 
considerable  part  in  the  formation  of  a  Russian  character  which  is 
not  naturally  receptive  to  the  new  order. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Surface   Characteristics 

a.  Discuss   at  some  length  the   various   features,   sub-tropical,   grass 

land,  semi-arid  plains,  forest  lands,  and  tundras. 

b.  What  are  the  potentialities  of  the  plains  and  the  steppes? 
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2.  The  Climate 

a.    Enumerate  the  climatic  zones. 

3.  The  Peoples  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

a.  Note  the  distribution  of  the  population. 

b.  The  racial  divisions   of   Russia. 

4.  Resources 

a.    Discuss  in  some  detail  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country,  agricul- 
tural, mineral,  forest,  etc. 

Special  References: 

Any  standard  geography  or  encyclopedia  will  serve  as  a  source  for 

this   chapter. 
Chamberlin,  W.   H.,  Soviet  Russia:  a  Living  Record  and  a  History, 

chap.  2. 
Newman,  E.  M.,  Seeing  Russia. 


CHAPTER  II 

UP  FROM  DESPOTISM:  A  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA 

We   learn   chiefly   from   history,   that   men   learn   nothing   from 
history. — Hegel. 


Place  before  your  eyes  the  gigantic  crucible  in  which  the  Russian 
people  worked,  between  the  Ural  and  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
between  the  White  Sea  and  the  Black  Sea;  it  was  not  by  mildness, 
by  gentleness,  by  half  measures  that  twenty  different  races  could 
be  mixed  and  fused. — M.  Walizewski. 

The  history  of  ancient  Russia  was  somewhat  like  that  of  modern 
China,  a  loose  confederation  of  widely  differentiated  peoples  war- 
ring among  themselves  to  attain  the  supremacy.  It  was  this  situa- 
tion, in  part  at  least,  that  led  to  the  Tartar  conquest  of  Russia  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  two  centuries  of  Tartar  domination 
effected  a  partial  orientalization  of  the  Russian  people,  and  estab- 
lished a  tradition  for  absolutism  that  survived  into  the  twentieth 
century. 

The  three  greatest  monarchs  of  Russian  history  are  all  associ- 
ated with  reigns  of  blood  and  iron — Ivan  the  Terrible  (whose  cog- 
nomen, Russians  remind  us,  we  have  mistranslated),  Peter  the 
Great,  and  Catherine  the  Great.  Ivan  united  the  discordant  elements 
of  his  kingdom,  stripped  the  petty  princes  of  their  power,  and 
was  the  first  to  be  crowned  czar;  Peter  introduced  European  cus- 
toms and  paved  the  way  for  Russia's  recognition  as  a  first-class 
power;  and  Catherine  enlarged  the  empire,  increased  the  national 
feeling  of  solidarity,  and,  like  Peter  before  her,  gave  liberal  en- 
couragement to  the  arts  and  sciences.  All  three  were  uncompro- 
mising autocrats,  who  made  no  pretense  of  recognizing  the  civil 
rights  of  their  subjects. 

Of  the  five  Romanovs  who  held  the  throne  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  would  be  hard  to  decide  to  which  to  award  the  palm  for 
despotism  and  suppression — their  reigns  are  a  bloody  scroll  of 
riots,  massacres,  wholesale  executions  and  banishments,  and  assas- 
sinations. At  times  each  of  them  took  timid  steps  in  the  direction 
of  democracy,  only  to  become  panic-stricken  at  the  result  and  in 
reaction  to  enter  upon  an  unreasoning  campaign  of  restriction  and 
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terrorism.  The  most  notable  event  of  the  period  was  the  liberation 
by  Alexander  II  (1861)  of  the  twenty-six  million  serfs  of  the 
empire.  The  last  of  these  rulers,  Nicholas  II,  was  an  unmanly, 
wavering  creature  who  failed  utterly  to  see  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall,  continuing  a  high-handed  policy  which  must  inevitably 
spell  ruin  for  the  government  that  pursues  it. 

The  first  infiltration  of  democratic  ideas  into  Russian  territory 
came  with  the  return  of  the  soldiers  from  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
In  the  decades  following,  socialism,  nihilism,  anarchism,  and  other 
radical  political  philosophies  waxed  rampant.  Industrialization 
brought  men  together  in  large  groups  where  the  task  of  the  agitator 
became  easier.  In  turn,  many  laborers  returned  after  their  winter's 
work  to  the  farms,  there  to  instruct  their  comrades  in  the  new 
doctrine.  With  the  failure  of  the  Russian  arms  in  the  war  with 
Japan,  strikes  and  other  disorders  broke  out  in  various  places  and 
the  Czar  was  forced  to  grant  the  people  a  popular  assembly.  Three 
such  (Dumas)  were  elected,  but  each  time  the  imperial  government 
contrived  to  shear  them  of  any  real  strength  or  power.  Such  was 
the  situation  at  the  opening  of  the  World  War. 

The  collapse  of  the  Russian  army  in  1915-1916  led  to  charges 
of  widespread  inefficiency  and  corruption  in  the  government,  and 
the  people  at  last  refused  to  support  the  war.  The  army  deserted 
and  went  over  to  the  mob;  the  government  fell.  Beginning  with 
the  mild  but  impotent  cabinets  of  Lvov,  Miliukov,  and  Kerensky, 
the  country  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  extremists  under  the 
leadership  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky.  These  leaders,  at  a  stupendous 
cost  of  territory,  made  peace  with  Germany  and  set  about  organiz- 
ing the  socialist  state  which  we  have  come  to  know  as  the  Soviet 
Republic. 

By  careful  political  maneuvering,  two  million  Communists  have 
managed  to  control  the  destinies  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  million 
Russian  people.  The  first  two  years  of  the  Soviet  were  occupied 
with  holding  off  the  counter-revolutionists — Kerensky,  Kolchak, 
and  Denikin — their  opponents  being  supported  and  financed  by 
the  Allied  Governments,  including  our  own.  Since  then  it  has  had 
to  struggle  against  a  severe  drought  and  famine,  as  well  as  the 
persistent  opposition  of  capitalistic  countries.  Now  it  is  in  its 
fifteenth  year  and  is  slowly  gaining  the  attention  and  respect  of 
the  civilized  world. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Days  of  Blood  and  Iron 

a.  The  conquest  of  Russia  by  the  Scandinavian  Rurik. 

6.  The  missionary  work  of  Cyril,  apostle  to  the  Russians. 

c.  The  history  of  Tartar  influence  in  Russia. 

d.  Russia's  three  great  autocrats. 

e.  The  rise  of  Moscow. 

/.    Russia's  relation  to   Poland. 

2.  The  Heel  of  the  Romanov  Despots 

a.  Russia  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

6.  Kropotkin  and  Bakunin. 

c.  The  fundamentals  of  nihilism. 

d.  The  terrorist-anarchists. 

e.  Censorship  under  the  later  Romanovs. 
/.  The  freeing  of  the  serfs. 

3.  The  Loosening  of  the  Chains 

a.  Unrest  during  the  Russian-Japanese  War. 

b.  Russia's  part  in  the  World  War. 

c.  The  first  three  Russian  Dumas. 

d.  The  rise  to  power  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky. 

e.  The   Brest-Litovsk   Treaty. 
/.  The  counter-revolutions. 

g.    Russia  since  the  counter-revolutions. 

Special  References: 

Beazley,  Charles  R.   (and  others),  Russia  from  the  Varangians  to  the 

Bolsheviks. 
Florinsky,  Michael,   The  End  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
Reed,  John,  Ten  Days  That  Shook  the  World. 
Vernadsky,  George,  A  History  of  Russia. 


CHAPTER    III 


VOICES  IN  THE  WILDERNESS 

When  I  read  the  first  chapter  of  my  book  [Dead  Souls]  to 
Pushkin,  he  was  prepared  to  laugh,  as  usual  whenever  he  heard 
anything  of  mine.  But  his  brow  soon  clouded,  and  his  face  grew 
gradually  serious.  When  I  had  finished,  he  cried,  with  a  choking 
voice,  "0,  God!  poor  Russia.'" — Gogol. 


Servitude  in  Russia  had  a  universal  significance.  It  determined 
all  conditions  of  existence,  from  the  most  important  to  the  most 
insignificant.  It  was  a  drag  which  absolutely  hindered  the  country's 
development.  No  progress  of  institutions,  no  accumulation  of  wealth, 
no  spreading  of  learning  among  the  masses,  no  improvement  of 
family  relations,  of  education,  customs,  notions,  in  a  word,  no 
improvement  of  any  kind  was  possible  so  long  as  servitude  existed. 

1.    IVANUKOFF. 

An  antiquarian  working  five  centuries  hence,  with  no  material 
but  the  Russian  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  before  him, 
could  piece  together  a  fairly  accurate  and  complete  record  of  Russia 
in  that  period — its  miserable  and  downtrodden  peasantry,  its  arro- 
gant and  unfeeling  aristocracy,  its  corrupt  and  incompetent  bureau- 
cracy, its  brutal  and  inhuman  police  system,  its  reactionary  church 
and  state,  as  mediaeval  as  if  they  had  been  lifted  out  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  It  was  chiefly  the  revolt  against  these  evils  that 
marked  the  beginning  of  the   Russian  novel. 

Gogol  (1809-1852)  has  rightly  been  called  the  father  of  Russian 
fiction.  He  is  known  best  for  two  works :  Dead  Souls,  a  satirical 
novel  in  which  a  fortune-hunter  seeks  to  build  himself  an  estate 
by  purchasing  dead  serfs  and  using  their  names  as  collateral;  and 
The  Inspector,  a  comedy  of  errors  in  which  the  evils  of  the  bureau- 
cracy are  held  up  to  scorn. 

Dostoievski  (1821-1881)  is  most  like  Dickens  in  his  sympathy 
for  the  oppressed  and  defenseless  masses.  At  first  a  believer  in 
the  perfectibility  of  the  race,  he  later  produces  novels  that  are  less 
of  the  problem  type  and  more  in  the  note  of  cosmic  tragedy  which 
we   associate   with    Shakespeare   or   the   book   of   Job.    He   is   best 
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known  for  The  House  of  Death,  the  story  of  his  own  exile  for  a 
political  crime;  Crime  and  Punishment;  and  The  Brothers  Kara- 
mazov. 

Goncharov  (1812-1891)  is  as  significant  as  he  is  little  known. 
His  fame  rests  on  one  novel,  Oblomov,  a  work  which  has  been  called 
a  study  in  Russian  inertia  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  word 
Oblomovism.  A  portrait  and  study  of  an  idle  parasitic  civil-servant, 
oblivious  alike  to  the  misery  of  the  peasants  about  him  and  to  his 
country's  impending  doom,  Oblomov  did  much  to  awaken  the  Rus- 
sian people  from  the  social  torpidity  into  which  they  had  fallen. 

Turgenev  (1818-1883)  and  Tolstoy  (1828-1910)  may  be  men- 
tioned together  because  of  their  literary  quarrels  and  their  widely 
disparate  theories  of  art.  The  former's  A  Sportman's  Sketches 
played  the  part  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  in  the  liberation  of  the 
serfs.  Later  Turgenev  broke  with  the  radicals  as  a  result  of  his 
devastating  picture  of  nihilism  in  Fathers  and  Sons  and,  exiling 
himself  from  Russia,  became  more  universal  in  his  perspective, 
occupying  himself  only  reminiscently  with  the  Russian  social 
question.  Tolstoy's  career  separates  into  an  early  period  in  which, 
although  the  later  prophet  is  introspective  and  didactic  in  his 
approach,  he  nevertheless  writes  with  a  high  degree  of  freshness 
and  realism;  and  the  "Christian"  period,  in  which  the  parsonic 
quality  is  more  apparent,  the  moral  purpose  often  obtruding  itself 
to  the  extent  of  detracting  from  the  artistic  integrity  of  the  work. 
Out  of  the  early  period  came  his  two  greatest  novels,  War  and 
Peace  and  Anna  Karenina,  the  latter  commonly  conceded  to  be 
close  to  perfection  in  atmosphere,  characterization,  and  plot.  The 
later  period  is  known  best  for  The  Kreutzer  Sonata,  in  which  the 
author  elaborates  his  eccentric  views  on  the  sexual  question,  and 
Resurrection,  which  is  highly  colored  by  the  philosophy  which  the 
Russians  call  tolstovstvo  (Tolstoyism).  In  his  later  works  Tolstoy 
launches  bitter  attacks  against  aristocratic  society,  the  church,  and 
the    imperial   government. 

With  Maxim  Gorki,  born  in  1868  and  still  living,  is  bridged 
the  gap  between  the  old  world  and  the  new.  In  his  day  Gorki  has 
seen  the  bars  close  behind  him  for  his  revolutionary  activity;  has 
known  and  worked  with  Lenin;  and  of  late  years  has  championed 
the  cause  of  the  new  Soviet  state.  His  work  is  marked  by  vivid 
pictures  of  Russian  life,  which  his  own  kaleidoscopic  life   (he  has 
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been  in  his  time  fruit-vendor,  steamship  cook,  and — ikon-painter!) 
has  enabled  him  to  draw  with  accuracy  and  penetration.  His  play, 
The  Lower  Depths;  his  short  stories,  particularly  My  Fellow- 
Traveler  and  Twenty-six  Men  and  a  Girl;  and  his  novel,  Mother, 
are  the  works  that  have  secured  for  him  an  enduring  fame. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Backbone  of  Russia:  the  Muzhik 

a.  Why  has  this  work  been  called  "the  magic  lantern  of  humanity"? 

b.  What   resemblance  in   the   author's   manner  to   Cervantes   in  Don 

Quixote? 

c.  Select   a  half-dozen   of  the  peasant-types   presented.   What   social 

problem  do  they  suggest? 

d.  How   does    the   inefficiency   of   the    state    bureaucracy   enter    into 

the  plot? 

e.  What  vital  relation  had  "dead  souls"  to  the  taxation  burden? 

/.  Compare  the  institution  of  serfdom  with  American  slavery  in  ante- 
bellum days. 

g.  Select  several  of  the  most  comic  incidents  and  situations;  the 
most  tragic. 

h.  Why  should  Gogol  feel  obliged  to  apologize  for  bringing  the  lower 
classes  so  constantly  before  the  reader? 

Special  Reference: 

Gogol,  Nikolai,  Dead  Souls. 

2.  No  God  but  Science:  Nihilism 

a.  Investigate  the  origin  and  signification  of  the  word;  also  Turgenev's 

part  in  popularizing  it. 

b.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  nihilist  toward  authority  and  tradition? 

c.  What   evidence   of   this   spirit   in   the   attitude   of   modern   Russia 

toward  church,  marriage,  family,  and  other  institutions? 

d.  How  is  the  relationship  between  Bazarov  father  and  son  prophetic 

of  the  clash  between  the  old  and  the  new  in  present-day  Russia? 

e.  Why  has  the  book  been  cited  as  evidence  of  a  Byronic  spirit  in 

the  Russia  of  that  day? 
/.    Show  evidences  of  inertia  and  fatalism  in  both  the  father  and  the 

son. 
g.    Wherein  lies  the  tragedy  of  Bazarov's  love  affair? 
h.    What  is  the  other,  more  attractive,  side  of  nihilism? 

Special  Reference: 

Turgenev,  Ivan,  Fathers  and  Sons. 
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3.    Plangent   Pens  and   Cossack   Lances 

a.    Look  up  Dostoievski's  own  revolutionary  activities  and  his  exile 

to  Siberia. 
6.    Should  you  have  preferred  his  original  title  for  this  work — Buried 
Alive? 

c.  Compare  his   attitude  toward   the   criminal   with  that   of   Tolstoy 

and  Andreyev  in  the  works  suggested  below. 

d.  The  work  has  been  called  a  "Hogarthian  picture  gallery."  To  what 

extent  is  this  justified? 

e.  What  is  the  reason   for  the  word   "psychological"  being  used  so 

frequently  to  describe  Dostoievski's  novels? 

/.  How  does  he  contrive  to  show  that  it  is  a  man  of  taste  and  refine- 
ment who  suffers  most  from  prison  life? 

g.    Note  the  natural  and  colloquial  language  spoken  by  the  characters. 

h.  Of  what  evils  was  Siberia  the  symbol  when  Russia  was  at  her 
worst? 

Special  Reference: 

Dostoievski,  Fyodor,  The  House  of  Death. 

Additional  References: 

Andreyev,  Leonidas,  The  Seven  that  were  Hanged. 

Gogol,  Nikolai,  Evenings  on  a  Farm  near  Dikanka. 

Goncharov,  Ivan,  The  Precipice. 

Tolstoy,  Leo,   Two  Old  Men;  A   Spark  Neglected;  How  Much  Land 

Does  a  Man  Need;  and  other  short  stories. 
Turgenev,  Ivan,  A  Sportsman's  Sketches. 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE  REVOLUTION  THROUGH  BIOGRAPHY 

Histories  do  rather  set  forth  the  pomp  of  business  than  the 
true  and  inward  resorts  thereof.  But  Lives,  if  they  be  well  written, 
propounding  to  themselves  a  person  to  represent,  in  whom  actions 
both  greater  and  smaller,  public  and  private,  have  a  commixture, 
must  of  necessity  contain  a  more  true,  native,  and  lively  represen- 
tation.— Francis  Bacon. 


History  is  the  essence  of  innumerable  biographies. 

— Thomas  Carlyle. 

Practically  all  the  key  positions  in  the  Soviet  administration 
are  filled  by  members  of  the  Communist  party.  Many  of  the  minor 
posts  are  thus  occupied,  too,  but  the  party  is  continually  on  its 
guard  against  a  too  exacting  interference  in  routine  matters.  All  of 
the  more  than  two  million  Communists  are  subject  to  the  same  strict 
rules  of  party  unity  and  discipline.  The  predominant  influence  in 
party  councils  rests  with  those  who  were  revolutionaries  under 
the  czar.  Although  there  are  fewer  than  eight  thousand  of  these 
"Old  Bolsheviki,"  the  highest  party  and  government  offices  are 
held  by  them.  This  is  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the 
pre-revolutionary  party  drew  its  supporters  from  the  radical  in- 
telligentsia, while  the  later  adherents  come  largely  from  the  work- 
ing class.  The  reader  will  notice,  in  his  biographical  studies,  that 
many  of  the  foremost  Bolshevists  are  of  middle-class  origin. 

The  Soviet  government  is  obviously  not  a  one-man  affair;  had 
it  been  such,  it  could  hardly  have  made  the  transition  after  the  loss 
of  Lenin.  It  is  equally  true  that  it  is  not  a  democracy,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  is  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  phrase.  Instead  it  is  generally  recognized  as  a  dictator- 
ship of  a  rather  small  group  of  powerful  Communist  personalities. 
There  are  striking  parallels  in  the  lives  of  these  leaders.  Most  of 
them,  born  during  the  period  of  reaction  under  the  last  two  Alex- 
anders, were  early  moulded  into  staunch  revolutionaries.  Radical 
activities  in  Russia  and  abroad,  imprisonment,  and  exile  were  their 
training  school  for  the  abortive  attempt  of  1905.  This  failure  had 
a  varied  effect  on  the  revolutionary  movement.  All  were  left  sadly 
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disorganized;  some,  like  Trotsky,  flitted  about  from  one  faction  to 
another  until  the  Revolution;  others  abandoned  the  cause,  not  to 
return  until  the  upheavals  of  1917.  With  the  decline  of  the  Social 
Democratic  government  there  came  unity  in  the  party  and  the  rise 
to  power  of  the  outstanding  members. 

A  wise  man  has  said,  "there  is  properly  no  history — only  biog- 
raphy." It  is  profitable,  therefore,  to  examine  the  revolution  as 
seen  in  the  lives  of  its  greatest  leaders. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Marx's  Elisha 

a.  What  reservations  must  one  make  in  terming  Lenin  the  son  of  a 

nobleman? 

b.  The  preparations  for  the  first  revolution. 

c.  Discuss  the  results  of  the  revolution  of  1905. 

d.  Lenin's  great  work  of  reorganization. 

e.  Revolution,  civil  war,  and  intervention. 
/.    Victory  in  his  last  years. 

Special  Reference: 

Mirsky,  D.  S.,  Lenin. 

2.  The  Fiery  War  Commissar 

a.  Trotsky's  family  background. 

6.  Discuss  his  early  participation  in  radical  activities. 

c.  Note  his  inability  to  accept  definitely  all  of  any  political  creed. 

d.  Study  his   relations   with   Lenin   from   their   first   meeting  to   the 

death  of  the  latter. 

e.  His  work  as  War  Commissar. 

/.    Rivalry  with  Stalin;  steady  loss  of  prestige  and  power. 
g.    Exile  again:  "He  (Lenin)  is  alive,  although  dead;  and  I  am  dead, 
although  alive." 

Special  Reference: 

Trotsky,  Leon,  My  Life. 

3.  The  Man  of  Steel 

a.  Discuss  Stalin's  childhood  and  his  theological  training. 

b.  The  revolution  of  March,  1917,  releases  him  from  his  sixth  exile. 

c.  His  skill  as  a  military  commander  in  the  civil  wars. 

d.  Compare  and  contrast  the  temperaments  of  Stalin  and  Trotsky. 

e.  Stalin  triumphant  over  the  opposition  by  1929. 
/.  Recent   achievements. 
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Special  Reference: 

Levine,  I.  D.,  Stalin. 

Additional  References: 

Blackwell,  A.  S.  (ed.)>  The  Little  Grandmother  of  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution: Reminiscences  and  Letters  of  Catherine  Breshkovsky. 

Chamberlin,  W.  H.,  Soviet  Russia:  a  Living  Record  and  a  History, 
chap.   4. 

Levine,  I.  D.,  The  Man  Lenin. 


CHAPTER  V 


GOVERNMENT  BY  THE  SOVIETS 

In  all  assemblies  and  groups  and  organized  bodies  of  men,  from 
a  nation  down  to  the  committee  of  a  club,  direction  and  decisions 
rest  in  the  hands  of  a  small  percentage,  less  and  less  in  proportion 
to  the  larger  and  larger  size  of  the  body,  till  in  a  great  population 
it  becomes  an  infinite simally  small  proportion  of  the  whole  num- 
ber.— James  Bryce. 

Russian  government,  like  many  other  phases  of  Russian  civili- 
zation, is  marked  by  the  unusual.  The  present  system  is  not  analo- 
gous to  that  of  any  other  nation.  The  basic  concept  of  a  great 
politico-industrial  state  is  different  from  anything  known  in  western 
governmental  and  economic  theory.  The  Soviet  Union,  in  theory 
at  least,  knows  no  national  boundaries,  for  any  state  which  discards 
capitalism  in  favor  of  communistic  socialism  may  enter  the  federa- 
tion. There  is  an  old  saying  to  the  effect  that  there  may  be  any 
number  of  parties  in  Russia,  provided  that  one  is  in  power  and  the 
others  are  in  prison.  In  this  respect  the  new  regime  bears  a  resem- 
blance to  its  predecessor  since  it  is  definitely  a  one-class  state,  the 
state  of  the  proletariat. 

The  fundamental  law  of  present-day  Russia  is  the  federal  con- 
stitution of  1923.  In  addition  to  its  departures  from  customary 
governmental  form,  two  further  extraordinary  features  are  notice- 
able. The  first  is  the  omission  of  the  bill  of  rights  so  common  to 
more  bourgeois  constitutions.  The  second  is  the  granting  to  the 
members  of  the  union  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  federation. 

In  the  Russia  of  today  the  unit  of  government  is  the  local  soviet 
(council).  These  are  of  three  kinds,  workers',  peasants',  and  sol- 
diers', ranging  pyramidically  through  higher  Soviets  such  as  those 
of  the  cities  and  counties  to  the  great  All-Union  Congress  of 
Soviets. 

There  is  no  clear-cut  separation  of  the  administrative,  execu- 
tive, and  legislative  functions  of  government  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  political  branches  even  exercise  certain  powers  which  would 
seem  to  belong  properly  to  the  judiciary.  The  supreme  civil  and 
military  authority  is  located  by  constitution  in  the  All-Union  Con- 
gress of  Soviets,  but  inasmuch  as  this  unwieldy  assembly  of  more 
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than  two  thousand  delegates  meets  only  biennially,  it  is  limited 
almost  of  necessity  to  the  formulation  of  general  governmental 
policies.  Between  sessions  it  delegates  its  authority  to  other  agencies 
much  as  does  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations.  This  leaves 
the  ultimate  control  with  the  Central  Executive  Committee.  Since 
.this  latter  body  has  three  separate  sessions  each  year  instead  of 
sitting  continuously,  it  appoints  a  presidium  of  twenty-seven  to 
carry  on  in  its  absence.  The  foremost  administrative  agency  of  the 
union  is  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars.  A  noteworthy  element 
of  this  vast  governmental  system  is  the  remarkable  set  of  checks 
and  balances ;  few  officials  or  departments  possess  the  authority  to 
complete  any  act  of  consequence  without  supervision  and  review. 

The  decentralization  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  into  many 
more  or  less  autonomous  areas  represents  a  significant  change. 
Federalism  has  progressed  to  the  point  where,  to  be  strictly  cor- 
rect, one  should  speak  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
rather  than  of  Russia.  It  is  frequently  said  that  the  newly  achieved 
equality  of  the  former  subject  peoples  with  the  Great  Russians  is 
more  theoretical  than  actual.  Nevertheless  the  fact  remains  that 
the  Communist  administration,  partly  because  of  a  sincere  desire 
to  foster  national  expression  and  partly  perhaps  to  forestall  any 
further  disintegration  of  its  extensive  dominions,  has  granted  a 
large  measure  of  self-determination. 

Much  as  this  complex  political  arrangement  may  represent  in 
form  a  daring  departure  from  the  conventional  set-up,  the  contrast 
is  even  greater  in  spirit.  Despite  the  oft-repeated  phrase,  "the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat,"  the  average  Soviet  citizen  probably 
feels  closer  to  his  government  and  more  a  part  of  it  than  the  citizen 
of  a  bourgeois  nation.  The  government  maintains  a  close  touch  with 
him  through  labor  unions  and  various  civic  and  social  organizations 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  In  all  of  these  the  worker  takes  an  active 
part,  making  direct  demands  upon  the  government  and  engaging  in 
criticism  of  its  activities,  an  attitude  which  the  authorities  encour- 
age. In  the  Soviets  themselves,  the  basis  of  representation  is  occu- 
pational rather  than  regional,  an  idea  that  is  now  being  advocated 
in  several  of  the  capitalistic  countries.  So  that  all  in  all,  far  from 
living  under  a  minority  dictatorship,  the  Russian  citizen  probably 
represents  a  degree  of  civic  participation  which  the  world  has  not 
witnessed  since  the  days  of  Attic  Greece. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Soviet  Governmental  Organs 

a.  What  are  the  outstanding  peculiarities  of  the  constitution  of  1923? 

b.  Discuss  the  make-up  of  the  electorate  and  its  part  in  the  govern- 

mental   scheme. 

c.  The   All-Union   Congress  of  Soviets. 

d.  The  Central  Executive  Committee. 

e.  Study  the  powers  of  the  presidium  of  the  Central  Executive  Com- 

mittee. 
/.    Membership  and  activities  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars. 
g.    The  judiciary. 

(1)    Supervision  of  the  secret  police  (OGPU)  by  the  procurator 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

2.  Special  Aspects  of  Government 

a.  Analyze  the  Soviet  treatment  of  the  nationalities  problem. 

b.  The  organization  of  the  Communist  Party. 

(1)    The  relation   of  the  government  to   the   Party  and  to  the 
Third  (Communist)   International. 

c.  The  struggle  against  corruption  in  government  and  industry. 

Special  References: 

Brailsford,  H.  N.,  How  the  Soviets  Work. 

Chamberlin,  W.   H.,  Soviet  Russia:  a  Living  Record  and  a  History, 

chaps.  3,  5,  9,  11,  18. 
Dreiser,  Theodore,  Dreiser  Looks  at  Russia. 
Hullinger,  E.  W.,  The  Reforging  of  Russia,  chaps.  6,  7. 
Ross,  E.  A.,  The  Russian  Soviet  Republic,  chaps.  27,  28. 
Soviet  Union  Information  Bureau,  Soviet  Union:  Facts,  Descriptions, 

Statistics. 
Thompson,  Dorothy,  The  New  Russia. 


CHAPTER    VI 

THE  SOVIET  UNION  IN  WORLD  AFFAIRS 

We  are  pursuing  a  policy  of  peace  and  are  prepared  to  sign  a 
pact  of  non-aggression  with  bourgeois  states.  We  are  prepared  to 
come  to  an  agreement  concerning  disarmament  right  up  to  the 
complete  abolition  of  standing  armies. — Stalin. 

Diplomacy  severely  taxes  the  members  of  the  profession  under 
normal  conditions ;  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  course  of  Soviet 
foreign  affairs  has  not  been  smooth.  The  sources  of  irritation  have 
been  more  fundamental  than  the  early  diffidence  of  Soviet  diplomats 
about  dress  clothes  and  sumptuous  banquets.  The  Allies  generally 
favored  the  Russian  Revolution  until  the  Bolshevists  took  Russia 
out  of  the  war.  This,  coupled  with  the  propaganda  stories  arising 
from  incidents  of  the  Terror,  gave  the  Russians  a  poor  working 
basis.  The  period  of  blockade  and  intervention  completed  the  isola- 
tion of  the  great  Eurasian  power.  Expediency  governed  in  the 
early   Bolshevist   diplomacy. 

Normal  relationships  with  the  other  nations  developed  slowly. 
Beginning  in  1920,  the  neighboring  states  on  the  west  and  south 
began  to  extend  recognition.  In  1924  ten  nations,  including  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  accorded  de  jure  recognition.  With  the 
extension  of  relations  two  dominant  themes  became  noticeable  in 
Russian  foreign  policy,  namely,  peace  and  commerce.  The  repudia- 
tion of  the  czarist  debts  remains  one  of  the  chief  bones  of  conten- 
tion, following  several  unsuccessful  conferences  with  France  and 
England  on  the  subject.  Anglo-Russian  relations  were  strained  dur- 
ing the  incumbency  of  Lord  Curzon  and  were  completely  disrupted 
because  of  the  raid  of  Arcos,  the  Soviet  trading  corporation  in 
London.  Two  years  later  they  were  resumed.  The  relations  with 
Britain  in  1927,  the  raid  by  the  Chinese  on  the  Russian  embassy, 
and  the  assassination  of  the  ambassador  to  Poland  made  that  year 
a  rather  hectic  one.  These  incidents  convinced  the  Russians  that 
the  renewal  of  foreign  intervention  was  at  hand.  Although  the 
passing  of  the  years  has  lessened  this  apprehension,  it  still  remains 
a  vital  factor  in  Russian  foreign  policy. 

There  are  numerous  danger  spots.  White  Russian  cliques  in 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  Prague  plan  counter-revolutions,  allegedly  with 
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the  support  of  France  and  her  Little  Entente,  although  the  danger 
from  this  quarter  is  considerably  lessened  by  dissension  and  general 
feebleness  among  the  emigres.  Poland  and  Roumania,  proteges  of 
France,  are  probably  the  most  frankly  antagonistic  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Russians  included  within  the  Polish  boundaries  and  the 
heterogeneous  population  of  Bessarabia  (the  area  seized  by  Rou- 
mania  at  the  time  of  the  Russian  debacle)  stand  as  permanent 
threats  to  world  peace.  The  war  danger  is  not  so  great  in  the  Far 
East,  but  the  expansionist  tendencies  of  Japan  and  the  reawakening 
of  China  might  conceivably  lead  to  conflict.  Stalin's  abandonment, 
at  least  temporarily,  of  the  plans  for  world  revolution  has  eased  the 
tension  in  all  quarters.  War  seems  extremely  unlikely  in  view  of 
the  inability  of  the  powers  to  overcome  individual  jealousies  long 
enough  to  present  an  unbroken  front,  and  in  view  of  the  preoccu- 
pation of  the  Russians  in  carrying  through  to  success  the  internal 
phases  of  their  own  revolution. 

Noteworthy  evidence  of  the  regularization  of  Soviet  foreign 
relations  is  to  be  seen  in  the  ever-growing  demand  in  the  United 
States  for  recognition.  The  situation  is  laconically  summed  up  in 
the  title  of  a  recent  book,  The  Red  Fog  Lifts. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Diplomatic  Boycott 

a.    Discuss   the   influence  of  the   Bolshevist   attitude  toward  the  war 

upon  the  Allies. 
6.    Period  of  blockade  and  intervention. 

c.  Settlements    with    Germany,    the    Baltic    states,    Poland,    Turkey, 

Afghanistan,  and  Persia. 

d.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Allies  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Whites. 

2.  The  Recommencement  of  Relations 

a.  Numerous  grants  of  de  jure  recognition. 

b.  Note  the  guiding  principles  of  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

c.  Failure  of  attempts  at  settlement  of  the  debts  question. 

d.  Treaties  of  trade  and  non-aggression. 

3.  The   Crucial  Yeah,  1927 

a.    Discuss  the  difficulties  with  Britain,  China,  and  Japan. 
6.    What  effect  did  the  incidents  of  this  year  have  upon  the  Russian 
mental  attitude? 
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4.    The  Decline  of  Russophobia 

a.  The  temporary  abandonment  of  the  doctrine  of  world  revolution. 

b.  Increased  circulation   of  more   reliable  information   about   Russia. 

c.  Extensive   participation   of    Russia   in   the   life   of   the   family   of 

nations. 

Special  References: 

Chamberlin,  W.   H.,  Soviet  Russia:  a  Living  Record  and  a  History, 

chaps.   10,   11. 
Dennis,  Alfred  L.  P.,  The  Foreign  Policies  of  Soviet  Russia. 
Fischer,  Louis,  Soviets  in  World  Affairs. 
Muldavin,  Albert,  The  Red  Fog  Lifts. 
Soviet   Union  and  Peace   (International  Publishers). 

Additional  References: 

Ross,  E.  A.,  The  Russian  Soviet  Republic. 

Schuman,  F.  L.,  American  Policy  toward  Russia  Since  1917. 


CHAPTER   VII 


RUSSIA  AT  WORK 


The  chief  problem  of  capitalism,  as  everyone  knows,  is  to  throw 
its  slaves  enough  bones  to  keep  them  quiet  without  throwing  them 
enough  to  make  them  fat,  lazy,  and  saucy. — H.  L.  Mencken. 


A  bourgeois,  a  lonely  mourner, 
His  nose  tucked  in  his  ragged  fur, 
Stands  lost  and  idle  on  the  corner, 
Tagged  by  a  cringing,  mangy  cur. 
The  bourgeois  like  a  hungry  mongrel, — 
A    silent   question — stands   and   begs, 
The  old  world  like  a  kinless  mongrel 
Stands  there,  its  tail  between  its  legs. 

— Alexander  Blok. 

However  momentous  the  political  phase  of  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution may  be,  the  industrial  program  is  even  more  significant.  The 
primary  object  of  Communism  is  the  nationalization  of  the  means 
of  production  and  consumption  in  order  to  eliminate  the  exploita- 
tion of  labor  for  private  gain.  To  effect  this,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  merge  industry  and  agriculture  with  government.  Evidences  of 
this  relationship  are  to  be  seen  on  every  hand.  Occupational  repre- 
sentation has  largely  replaced  the  former  territorial  basis  of  appor- 
tionment. Departments  of  government  with  the  direction  of  industry 
and  agriculture  in  their  charge  range  side  by  side  with  the  political 
and  judicial  branches  of  the  government.  Executives  are  frequently 
transferred  from  the  management  of  a  huge  factory  to  a  govern- 
mental post.  Production  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  government. 

The  present  Russian  industrial  order,  far  from  the  Communist 
ideal  as  it  may  be,  is  the  outcome  not  only  of  decades  of  economic 
theorizing  but  of  nearly  fourteen  years  of  actual  application  over 
a  vast  area,  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  and  varied  population. 
Enunciated  with  clearness  for  the  first  time  in  the  Communist 
Manifesto  of  1848,  communistic  socialism  gathered  an  ever- 
increasing  body  of  supporters  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  November  Revolution  in  1917  cleared  the  way 
for  its  trial.  But  War  Communism  speedily  became  engrossed  in  the 
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struggle  against  internal  rebellion  and  foreign  intervention.  The 
complexities  of  this  situation  necessitated  a  series  of  concessions 
known  collectively  as  the  New  Economic  Policy.  The  chief  effect 
of  this  swerve  to  the  right  was  the  introduction  of  individual  enter- 
prise in  the  minor  industries,  particularly  in  the  handling  of  food- 
stuffs. This  merely  denationalized  in  part  the  conduct  of  industry, 
not  the  control.  Russia,  far  from  reverting  to  capitalism,  as  this 
new  policy  was  held  in  many  quarters  to  signify,  has  in  recent 
years  virtually  taxed  out  of  business  the  Nepmen  or  small  capi- 
talists brought  into  existence  by  the  New  Economic  Policy.  This 
means  in  effect  that,  the  crisis  being  past,  the  Communists  have 
liquidated  the  policy.  The  history  of  industry  under  the  Soviets 
since  1920  has  been  one  of  radical  advances  followed  by  strategic 
concessions.  The  industrial  organization  produced  by  these  years 
of  stormy  experimentation  is  a  complex  one. 

Throughout  the  entire  system  one  conclusion  is  inevitable:  in 
Russia  government  controls  business,  whereas  in  other  nations  busi- 
ness controls  government,  directly  and  indirectly.  The  highest 
authority  over  industry  is  the  Council  of  Labor  and  Defense.  It 
sets  up  the  State  Economic  Planning  Commission,  a  body  of  experts 
who,  with  the  assistance  of  every  available  statistical  and  analytical 
aid,  mark  out  the  national  economic  program.  These  recommenda- 
tions go  to  the  Council  of  Labor  and  Defense  for  approval,  rejec- 
tion, or  revision.  The  Council  limits  itself  to  the  promulgation  of 
plans  and  decrees  of  a  general  nature.  The  Supreme  Economic 
Council,  together  with  its  subordinate  organizations,  has  charge 
of  all  other  phases  of  industrial  administration. 

The  student  of  Russian  affairs,  recalling  that  ninety  per  cent  of 
Russia's  population  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  will  wish 
to  delve  into  the  remarkable  Soviet  innovations  in  this  field.  The 
problem  of  the  socialization  of  the  land  has  always  been  something 
of  an  ordeal  for  Communism;  indeed  Lenin  found  it  necessary  to 
placate  the  land-hungry  peasants  to  avoid  wrecking  the  whole  revo- 
lutionary movement.  The  peasants  proved  to  be  strong  proponents 
of  the  rights  of  private  property,  once  the  revolution  had  accom- 
plished the  division  of  the  large  estates.  Up  to  1928  little  progress 
was  made  in  the  collectivization  of  the  land,  but  in  the  three  years 
since  then  the  Communists,  by  education  and  by  force,  have  brought 
approximately  half  of  the  small  holdings  into  collective  and  state 
farms. 
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As  we  have  noticed,  the  stability  afforded  by  the  temporary 
concessions  of  the  New  Economic  Policy  enabled  Russian  industry 
and  agriculture  to  get  under  way,  but  upon  the  death  of  Lenin 
the  left-wing  opposition  of  Trotsky  brought  about  a  dissension 
within  the  party  which  for  a  time  threatened  to  wreck  the  structure. 
With  the  exile  of  Trotsky  in  1929,  Stalin's  "middle  course" 
policies  prevailed.  The  tremendous  Five- Year  Plan,  inaugurated  in 
October,  1928,  is  being  completed  ahead  of  schedule  in  many  lines 
of  industry,  and  in  the  very  wake  of  it  the  Gosplan  (State  Planning 
Commission)  is  completing  a  second  five-year  plan  in  which  empha- 
sis is  placed  upon  internal  improvements  and  the  betterment  of 
living  conditions.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  key  to  the  success  of  the 
new  order  is  its  systematic  planning.  The  state  budget  seems 
destined  to  become  ultimately  a  budget  of  the  entire  national 
economy. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Progress  of  the  Russian  Industrial  Revolution 

a.    Sketch  the  early  progress  of  the  socialization  of  industry. 

2.  Soviet  Industrialism 

a.    Discuss  the  governmental  agencies  for  the  control  of  industry. 
6.    Study  in  some  detail  the  system  of  state  trusts,  syndicates,  and 
the  like. 

c.  Discuss  the  status  of  private  enterprise. 

d.  Note  the  nature  of  the  concessions  to  foreigners. 

3.  Labor  under  the  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat 

a.    Give  a  fairly  extensive  account  of  the  condition  of  the  workers. 
6.    Note  the  extent  and  influence  of  trade  unions. 

c.  Examine  the  growth  of  cooperative  societies. 

d.  Note  the  difference   between  these  and   similar  pre-revolutionary 

organizations. 

4.  Making  the   Peasant  a  Tractor-Farmer 

a.  Study  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  collectivization. 
6.  Distinguish  between  the  kolkhoz  and  the  sovkhoz. 
c.    Give  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  socialization  of  the  land. 
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5.    The  Five- Year  Plan 

a.  The  aims  of  the  plan. 

b.  Summarize  the  achievements  to  date. 

c.  Discuss  its  probable  results. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


ON  THE  RELIGIOUS  FRONT 

Never  attempt  to  combat  the  religious  sentiment,  for  it  is  too 
strong  a  force  in  men's  minds. — Guicciardini. 


Through  Socialism  alone  will  the  relations  between  men  in 
society,  and  their  relations  to  Nature,  become  reasonable,  orderly, 
and  completely  intelligible,  leaving  no  nook  or  cranny  for  super- 
stition.— William  M.  Brown. 


Religion  is  the  opium  of  the  people. — Karl  Marx. 

In  spite  of  our  own  lax  church  attendance,  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  our  prejudice  against  the  new  Russian  order  is  its 
unrelenting  persecution  of  the  Church.  Those  who  fully  realize  the 
conditions  in  pre-war  Russian  orthodoxy  wonder,  not  that  it  has 
suffered  as  it  has  but  that  it  has  not  been  harried  out  of  the  land. 

With  the  overthrow  of  the  feeble  Kerensky  government  the 
ruthless  attack  upon  religion  began.  This  militant  campaign  con- 
tinued throughout  the  period  of  War  Communism  until  1923,  when 
the  penitent  patriarch,  Tikhon,  officially  recognized  the  Soviet 
regime.  Meanwhile,  the  Church  had  been  seriously  weakened.  Con- 
fiscatory measures,  nominally  made  for  famine  relief,  were  carried 
through  with  dispatch,  despite  the  plea  of  the  Vatican  that  the 
Holy  See  be  allowed  to  give  the  government  a  flat  cash  sum  in 
return  for  leaving  the  Church  property  untouched.  To  make  matters 
worse,  a  schism  occurred  within  the  Church;  it  appears  probable 
that  the  dissenting  group,  the  Living  Church,  received  a  degree  of 
encouragement  from  the  government.  These  circumstances  left  the 
Church  in  a  position  far  from  secure. 

The  declaration  of  the  Patriarch  in  1923  opened  the  way  for 
the  relaxation  of  the  extreme  measures.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Whites  gave  the  government  a  stability  that  was  conducive  to  com- 
promise on  the  part  of  both  the  Communists  and  the  clerics.  In 
the  ensuing  period  the  Soviet  government  maintained  an  official 
neutrality.  Succeeding  legislation  was  not  particularly  hostile.  It 
may  be,  as  Karl  Borders*  suggests,  that  the  Godless  Society,  the 
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controlling  body  in  anti-religious  activities,  found  the  harsh  tactics 
of  the  earlier  period  had  been  making  martyrs  where  it  had 
intended  to  make  only  fools. 

It  was  not  until  1930  that  the  atheistic  campaign  was  intensi- 
fied. Even  then  the  repressive  measures  were  not  overly  severe, 
since  they  were  usually  covered  by  some  flimsy  excuse  such  as  the 
removing  of  obstacles  to  traffic.  But  the  volume  of  poster  and 
pamphlet  material  multiplied.  In  cases  where  clergymen  were  pun- 
ished the  sentence  was  based  on  a  more  or  less  well-defined  offense 
against  the  State.  Many  of  the  atrocity  stories  appearing  in  the 
western  press  at  this  time  have  been  found  to  be  revamped  narra- 
tives of  the  revolutionary  period.  In  spite  of  the  traditional  inde- 
pendence of  the  Communists,  determined  and  continued  protests 
from  the  west  have  forced  them  to  alter  their  methods,  even  though 
they  have  not  relinquished  their  ultimate  goal. 

The  dissenting  sects  have  both  gained  and  lost  by  the  Revolu- 
tion. Their  gains  are  of  an  immediate  nature,  for  the  non-conform- 
ists seem  destined  for  elimination  not  many  decades  hence.  Judaism 
has  been  released  from  its  czaristic  bonds,  but  it  suffers  something 
of  a  stigma  from  the  fact  that  many  of  its  adherents  belong  to  the 
much-hated  small  merchant  group,  the  Nepmen.  Mohammedanism 
has  not  yet  had  to  bear  the  full  brunt  of  the  anti-religious  onslaught 
because  of  its  close  relation  to  the  nationalist  issue  in  the  less 
advanced  portions  of  the  union.  The  various  sectarian  groups,  like 
the  Baptists,  at  first  made  great  headway  under  their  new  freedom, 
but  this  very  advance  has  caused  anti-religious  organs  to  take 
steps  to  limit  further  conversions. 

A  Young  Communist  (these  youths  like  to  make  use  of  military 
terminology)  might  well  say  "All  quiet  on  the  religious  front" 
for,  with  the  church  on  the  decline  in  a  country  never  deeply  re- 
ligious, Communists  see  other  and  greater  problems  demanding  their 
immediate  attention. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Religion    under   War    Communism 

a.  The  militant  persecution  of  the  Church. 

b.  The  development   of  the   schism. 

(Note  the  reform  measures  in  the  Living  Church.) 

c.  Equal  tolerance  granted  non-conformists. 

d.  Circumstances  of  the  Patriarch's  peace  with  the  Soviets. 
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2.  The  Calm  before  the  Storm 

a.  The  half-decade  of  comparative  quiet. 

b.  Foundation  and  expansion  of  the  Society  of  the  Militant  Godless. 

c.  The  substance  of  the  governmental  mandate  to  the  Society. 

3.  The  Struggle  Revived 

a.  The  attitude  of  the  government. 

b.  The  nature  of  the  anti-religious  activities. 

c.  The  wave  of  protest  from  the  west. 

4.  Religion  in  Russia  Today 

a.  The  present  status   of  organized  religion. 

b.  Plausible  conjectures   as  to  the   future. 
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CHAPTER    IX 

BENDING  THE  TWIG:  RUSSIAN  EDUCATION 

Russia  has  wrought  a  miracle.  I  went  to  Moscow  and  found  that 
the  sort  of  instruction  that  the  Russian  peasants  and  workers 
receive  does  not  make  them  merely  factory  hands,  but  develops 
them  culturally.  I  found  these  plain  Russian  people  crowding  con- 
cert halls  and  museums,  theatres,  and  all  the  centers  of  cultural 
life.  What  has  been  done  in  Russia  during  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years  seems   to  us   of  India   nothing   short   of  a   miracle. — Rabin- 

DRANATH    TaGORE. 


The  Russian  educational  situation  is  enough  to  convert  one  to 
the  idea  that  only  in  a  society  based  upon  the  co-operative  principle 
can  the  ideals  of  educational  reformers  be  adequately  carried  into 
operation. — John   Dewey. 

The  remark  of  Lenin  that  "the  school  apart  from  life,  apart 
from  politics,  is  a  lie  and  a  hypocrisy"  strikes  the  keynote  of  the 
educational  system  in  Soviet  Russia.  All  her  instructional  activities 
are  in  line  with  two  fundamental  aims :  to  improve  the  efficiency, 
particularly  the  technical  efficiency,  of  Soviet  citizens,  and  to  in- 
doctrinate them  with  communist  theory  and  a  belief  in  its  efficacy 
in  practice.  Thus  far  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  both 
directions. 

The  government  considers  the  regular  schools  to  be  by  no  means 
the  only  agency  for  education.  Organizations  for  the  youth,  such 
as  the  Octabrists,  the  Pioneers,  and  the  Komsomols,  give  the  state 
a  further  hold  on  future  citizens,  an  opportunity  which  she  turns 
to  good  account.  For  the  adults  and  for  workers  beyond  the  com- 
pulsory school  age  the  state  provides  special  schools.  In  many  such 
schools  the  students  are  subsidized  or  assisted  while  in  attendance. 
Numerous  associations,  lecture  courses,  and  study  centers  are  sup- 
ported or  encouraged  by  the  government,  institutions  which  have 
done  much  to  raise  the  material  well-being  and  the  cultural  level 
of  the  population.  Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  the  government  has  com- 
plete control  over  the  radio  and  the  cinema,  using  both  to  educate 
her  citizenry  in  factual  knowledge  and  technical  skill,  as  well  as 
to  keep  before  them  constantly  the  ideals  of  the  communist  citizen. 
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The  method  most  frequently  used  in  Russian  educational  circles 
is  that  known  as  'polytechnization'  or,  as  it  is  more  familiarly 
known  here,  the  project  method.  All  instruction  is  made  to  radiate 
from  the  child's  own  home  and  life,  from  which  point  it  extends  to 
the  larger  social  structure,  the  purpose  being  to  show  the  child  his 
relation  to  the  state  and  to  teach  him  how  he  can  best  play  his 
proper  part  in  the  community  good.  The  inspection  of  the  com- 
munity water  supply,  for  instance,  is  taken  as  the  basis  for  a  week's 
lessons  on  the  germ  theory,  the  community  health,  and  relation 
of  health  to  industrial  efficiency. 

In  the  face  of  heavy  obstacles,  the  new  state  has  to  her  credit 
some  remarkable  achievements.  Male  literacy,  33.7  per  cent  in 
1897,  had  been  raised  by  1920  to  34.6  and  by  1926  to  58.2;  female 
literacy  for  the  same  periods  from  11.7  to  25.8  to  34.4  per  cent. 
In  the  years  since  1926  this  campaign  against  illiteracy  has  been 
increasingly  successful;  the  practical  elimination  of  illiteracy  by 
the  end  of  1932  is  the  hope  of  the  authorities.  For  technical  edu- 
cation the  republic  spends  $53,000,000  annually  as  against  Eng- 
land's $4,000,000.  The  result  of  this  technical  education  can  be 
gauged  by  the  fact  that  there  are  now  annually  over  12,000  appli- 
cations for  patents  as  compared  with  4,000  before  the  Revolution. 
As  an  English  educator  recently  observed,  "The  Soviet,  with  all 
the  power  of  the  State,  is  using  technical  education  with  gigantic 
conscious  design." 

Nor  is  the  cultural  side  of  life  neglected.  The  radio  and  the 
moving-pictures  carry  the  message  of  civilization  to  the  family  in 
distant  Karelia  or  Yakutsk.  In  the  cities  and  towns,  the  concert 
hall,  the  music  room,  and  the  museum  are  features  of  community 
life  in  which  all  share.  Thus  in  these  valuable  contributions  to  the 
more  abundant  life  Russia  bids  fair  to  come  closer  to  the  ideal 
than  countries  like  our  own,  which  too  often  educate  the  child  to  a 
cultural  standard  that  his  destined  economic  status  will  never 
permit  him  to  attain. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Education  of  Aristocrats  under  the  Czars 

a.    What  type  of  education   did  the   young   aristocrat  receive  in   the 
Russia  of  the  Czars? 
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2.    Education   in   Soviet   Russia 

a.  Find  other  examples  of  the  use  of  the  polytechnic  method. 

b.  What  provisions  are  made  for  agricultural  education? 

c.  Compare    the    national    governments    of    Russia    and    the    United 

States  in  their  relation  to  public  education. 

d.  How  has  the  entrance  of  woman  into  industry  in  Russia  helped 

the  state  to  gain  further  control  over  the  child? 

e.  It  is  said  that  every  school  teacher  in  Russia  knows  of  Devi,  as 

they  call  John  Dewey.  How  do  you  account  for  this? 
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CHAPTER  X 

ART  FOR  THE  WORKER'S  SAKE 

The  Future 
O  happy  earth,  out  of  the  blood  of  generations, 
Life  yet  shall  blossom,  innocent  and  wise, 
And  thou,  my  planet,  shalt  be  cleansed  of  lamentations, 
A  jade-green  star  in  the  moon-silvered  skies. 

LuNACHARSKI. 


Reaching  out  on  her  tiptoe,  batting  no  eyelash,  America  is 
looking  through  her  shell-rimmed  eyeglasses  at  the  shores  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  She  says,  "Why  are  those  people  of  that  rare  race 
boasting  there,  far  away,  with  their  country?  At  first  they  day- 
dreamed of  a  five-year  plan,  and  now  they  are  effecting  it  in  four 
years.  You  can't  approach  such  people  with  an  American  yardstick. 
Neither  a  dime  nor  a  dollar  tempts  them.  What  people  are  these? 
What  a  mettle!" — Mayakovsky. 


The  civilisation  of  industrialised  capitalism  everywhere  has 
robbed  art  of  its  social  function,  and  reduced  it  to  the  expression 
of  the  maladjusted  individual  for  whom  there  is  no  room  in  the 
industrial  process.  The  more  vital  and  expanding  capitalistic  coun- 
tries, such  as  the  United  States  and  the  British  Dominions,  have 
produced  little  or  no  art. — D.  S.  Mirsky. 

It  was  natural  that  the  Revolution  should  split  the  writers  of 
Russia  into  two  camps — those  who  were  indifferent  to  or  actively 
opposed  the  new  social  order,  and  those  who  gave  it  their  enthu- 
siastic support.  The  first  group  soon  found  Russia  uncongenial.  The 
most  violent  among  them  stood  in  danger  of  their  very  lives;  those 
less  crusadic  in  their  zeal  found  it  impossible  to  get  their  work 
published.  Retiring  to  Finland,  France,  and  other  countries,  they 
continued  either  to  write  books  bearing  very  little,  if  at  all,  on 
the  Revolution  or  to  wield  vituperative  pens  to  work  its  undoing. 
Of  the  former,  the  most  outstanding  are  Count  Alexei  Tolstoy  for 
his  historical  novel,  Peter  I,  and  Aldanov  for  his  trilogy  on  the 
French  Revolution,  The  Thinker,  two  parts  of  which  have  thus  far 
appeared.   Representative   of  works  hostile  to  the   Bolsheviki   are 
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Andreyev's  S.  0.  S.  (an  appeal  to  the  allies  against  the  new  gov- 
ernment) and  Merzhkovsky's  The  Kingdom  of  the  Anti-Christ. 

As  for  pro-revolutionary  literature,  the  Russian  soil  has  truly 
brought  forth  an  hundredfold,  the  best  of  it  being  now  obtainable 
in  English  translation.  Throughout  all  the  fiction  runs  one  common 
purpose,  that  of  glorifying  the  Revolution  and  presenting  vividly 
its  scenes  and  events.  To  the  American,  accustomed  to  his  mystery 
story,  his  sex  adventure,  and  his  wild-west  tale,  many  of  these 
pages  will  seem  dreary  reading,  for  they  teem  with  endless  cata- 
logues of  mechanical  apparatus,  collective  farms,  tractors,  baby 
creches,  chemical  contraptions,  airplanes,  dynamos,  and  other  fea- 
tures of  the  new  industrial  order.  The  social  purpose  is  likewise 
evident  in  a  certain  plot,  used  with  variations,  which  has  become 
almost  a  stereotype :  a  factory  is  to  be  built ;  the  obstacles  are 
heavy,  but  the  soviet  patriot  overcomes  them;  he  drains  the  swamp, 
clears  the  timber,  builds  the  piles  for  the  structure.  Enter  the  vil- 
lain: spies  commit  sabotage;  they  lead  his  workmen  astray;  they 
replace  the  steel  studdings  with  those  of  inferior  workmanship- — - 
worse  still,  the  patriot  himself  succumbs  to  the  charms  of  a  seduc- 
tive woman.  But  not  for  long !  He  rouses  himself,  drives  out  the 
saboteurs,  scorns  the  seductress,  repairs  the  structure,  and  the 
last  rivet  is  driven  to  the  tune  of  the  International ! 

The  tendency  in  this  modern  Russian  fiction  is  to  write  graphi- 
cally and  naturally,  to  pay  little  attention  to  the  complexities  of 
artistic  narration.  Consequently  there  is  a  journalistic  tinge  to 
most  of  it:  one  gets  the  impression  of  work  done  carelessly,  or  at 
least  hastily.  And  yet  it  is  amazing  how  these  young  'spirits  aflame' 
transmit  to  the  reader  their  own  enthusiasm  for  the  romance  of 
harnessing  the  great  industrial  leviathan  to  propel  the  ship  of 
state.  Nor  can  the  revolutionary  novelist  be  accused  of  being 
monoptic  to  the  Bolshevik  cause;  one  has  only  to  read  works  like 
those  of  Pilnyak  to  see  that  the  seamy  side  of  the  Revolution  has 
not  been  neglected.  For  in  literature,  as  elsewhere,  the  authorities 
encourage  self-criticism. 

Poetry  has  been  less  successful  than  fiction.  The  poets  have 
separated  themselves  into  groups  of  formalists,  futurists,  imagists, 
symbolists,  and  the  other  strange  schools  that  we  are  familiar  with 
in  America.  Alexander  Blok,  who  died  in  1921,  has  not  been  sur- 
passed by  any  later  poet.  The  work  of  Sergey  Yessinin  and  Vlad- 
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imir  Mayakovsky  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  known.  In  keeping 
with  the  tone  of  the  poem  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter, 
much  of  this  poetry  is  a  cry  of  defiance  to  the  capitalistic  world. 
In  other  work,  like  the  poems  of  Doronin,  the  jubilean  day  is 
prophesied,  when  town  and  country  shall  be  united  by  zeal  for 
the  common  good  and  every  man  invited  to  the  full  and  complete 
life. 

The  cinema  has  felt  the  weight  of  the  Soviet's  insistence  that 
all  art  shall  further  the  revolutionary  cause.  Since  the  pictures  go  to 
the  outlying  regions,  where  opposition  to  the  government  is  apt  to 
be  strongest,  the  government  subjects  this  type  of  art  to  rigid 
censorship.  Striking,  by  contrast  with  the  silent  drama  in  our  own 
country,  is  the  tendency  to  avoid  the  exploitation  of  romantic  love 
and  sex.  Devotion  to  the  family  is  even  frowned  upon  where  it 
crosses  the  path  of  duty  to  the  common  weal.  In  The  Bridge  of 
Fire,  for  instance,  the  hero  leaves  his  dangerously  ill  child  to  fight 
a  fire  in  the  government  factory.  In  spite  of  this  didactic  handicap, 
which — it  should  be  admitted — the  artist  imposes  on  himself,  many 
Russian  pictures,  such  as  Ten  Days  That  Shook  the  World  and 
China  Express  have  rarely  been  equalled  in  cinematic  art. 

In  the  legitimate  drama  the  Russian  tradition  for  originality  in 
technique  and  boldness  in  stage  execution  goes  on  apace.  In  addi- 
tion, it  has  become  a  weapon  for  the  spreading  of  cultural  and 
political  ideas.  The  Bluebird,  for  instance,  is  banished  as  bourgeois 
and  is  replaced  by  a  satire  on  capitalism,  Three  Fat  Men  (Capital- 
ism, Militarism,  Religion).  Some  of  the  stage-setting  and  technique 
are  astounding.  The  placing  of  a  steel  furnace  on  the  stage  and 
the  casting  first  of  the  unsatisfactory  steel  (the  work  of  an  enemy !), 
and  in  a  later  act  the  true  steel  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  audience 
is  a  dramatic  achievement  that  would  be  surprising  in  this  country. 
Besides  propaganda  plays,  many  older  dramas  have  been  revised 
or  presented  from  a  different  point  of  view  or  with  different 
technique. 

Such  are  the  artistic  trends  in  Russia  today.  Maxim  Gorki  asks 
us  not  to  be  too  severe  in  our  judgment  of  it,  but  to  admire  it  for 
its  unbounded  enthusiasm.  There  is  promise  in  the  sheer  fecundity 
of  the  artistic  field.  The  hope  is  that  the  grain  will  choke  out  the 
tares,  and  that  here  and  there  a  stalk,  overtowering  the  rest,  will 
flower  into  full  ear.  And  if  we  Americans  will  recall  the  cockiness 
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of  our  own  Yankee  Doodle  period,  we  shall  no  doubt  incline  to 
charity.  Yet  our  'golden  day'  followed  that  period,  an  era  which 
gave  us  our  greatest  writers — Hawthorne,  Melville,  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  and  Whitman. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Erato  of  the  Iron  Lyre 

a.    What   kinship   do   you   see   between   Carl   Sandburg   and   the   two 

Russian  poets,  Yessinin  and   Mayakovsky? 
6.    Compare  the  inspiration  of  this  poetry  with  the  protest  literature 

of   the    English   industrial    revolution    (Hood,    Mrs.     Browning, 

Ebenezer  Eliot). 

c.  What  attitude  toward  America  is  apparent? 

d.  What  is  the  relative  emphasis  on  form  and  content? 

e.  Find  a  poem  which  matches  in  spirit  Whitman's  "I  Hear  America 

Singing." 
/.    Is  the  poetry  mostly  written  for  the  common  man  or  for  a  critical 
audience? 

2.  The  Novel  Goes  Proletariat 

a.  Compare  Soviet  River  with  an  American  novel  somewhat  similar 

in  spirit  like  Merwin  and  Webster's  Calumet  K. 

b.  Do  any  of  these  authors  present  sin  as  alluring? 

c.  Compare  the  short  story  by  Babel  with  one  by  De  Maupassant, 

particularly  in  technique. 

d.  What  attitude  toward  the  older  order  is  seen  in  all  these  novels? 

e.  Account  for  Babel  and  Leonov  being  held  in  high  regard  by  the 

Soviet  authorities. 
/.    Compare  their  work  with  the  novels  of  Frank  Norris  or   Upton 
Sinclair. 

3.  Other  Novels  about  Russia 

a.    Review  three  novels,  showing  how  they  reveal  Russian  life. 

4.  Plays  and  Propaganda 

a.    Review  the  history  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre. 
6.    Compare  the  part  played  by  sex  in  the  Russian  drama  with  the 
treatment  given  that  subject  in  the  theatres  of  America. 

c.  What  plays  have  combined  the  cinema  and  the  stage?  How? 

d.  What  part  has  the  theatre  played  in  breaking  down  European  and 

American  hostility  to  Russia? 

e.  Name  outstanding  novels  that  have  been  dramatized. 

/.    Discuss  the  nature  of  the  changes  in  older  dramas  as  presented 
in  Russian  theatres. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


THE  HOME-MAKER:  RUSSIAN  STYLE 

A  communist  must  be  a  social  person  with  strongly  developed 
social  instincts.  .  .  He  must  understand  the  life  about  him,  the 
mechanism  of  the  existing  regime,  the  history  of  the  growth  of 
society,  of  the  forms  of  property,  of  the  growth  of  classes  and  of 
state  forms.  He  must  clearly  picture  whither  society  is  developing. 
.  .  .  He  must  clear  the  path  through  the  wilderness.  . .  His  personal 
life  must  be  slanted  to  and  guided  by  the  interests  of  Communism. 
No  matter  how  much  he  regrets  giving  up  the  ties  of  home,  he  must, 
if  necessary,  cast  all  aside  and  go  into  danger  wherever  he  is 
assigned. — Krupskaya. 


To  us  morality  derived  from  a  power  outside  of  human  society 
does  not  exist — is  merely  a  deception.  Communism  must  bring  the 
joy  of  life  and  vigor  which  comes  from  completeness  of  love  life. 
— Lenin. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  her  stand  on  religion,  nothing 
has  cost  Russia  so  much  of  the  moral  support  of  the  more  con- 
servative nations  as  her  attitude  toward  woman,  marriage,  and  the 
family.  On  these  matters  she  has  broken  completely  with  the  past, 
inculcating  into  action  ideas  held  in  other  countries  only  by 
advanced  thinkers,  or  at  best  regarded  as  'flying  goals'  which 
civilization  might  ultimately  reach. 

The  guiding  principle  of  the  Russians  in  social  legislation  has 
been  common  sense.  They  have  tried  to  avoid  all  romancing  on  the 
subject  and  to  consider  the  problems  involved  in  the  light  of  their 
relation  to  the  state.  They  have  showed  a  disposition  to  start,  not 
from  where  they  should  like  to  be  but  from  where  they  are,  and  as 
a  result  have  led  the  world,  for  either  good  or  bad,  in  advanced 
social  theory  and  practice. 

From  the  outset  of  the  Revolution,  woman  has  been  privileged 
to  participate  in  the  government  equally  with  man.  If  the  figures 
fail  to  show  this,  it  is  only  because  the  Russian  woman  is  still 
under  the  weight  of  a  tradition  for  feminine  ignorance  and  indiffer- 
ence in  such  matters.  In  the  industries  she  receives  equal  pay  for 
equal  work,  a  situation  which  we  Americans  are  inclined  to  recog- 
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nize  only  as  a  campaign  slogan.  From  the  beginning,  too,  the  gov- 
ernment has  sought  to  make  her  free  to  live  her  life  as  independ- 
ently as  does  her  wider-shouldered  partner.  Nothing  shows  this 
so  clearly  as  the  new  legislation  with  regard  to  marriage  and  the 
family. 

Marriage  has  been  made  a  civil  contract  and  put  under  the 
control  of  the  state.  It  has  been  quite  divested  of  its  romantic 
glamour.  One  goes  quietly  to  the  registration  office  and  there  with 
his  partner  signs  up  his  papers ;  it  is  as  if  in  our  own  country  every- 
thing were  over  when  the  marriage  license  has  been  secured.  The 
state  gives  equal  recognition  to  common  law  marriages,  holding 
unregistered  couples  to  their  responsibility  to  the  state  the  same 
as  those  "written  in  the  book."  Such  responsibility  has  to  do  prin- 
cipally with  the  support  of  children  resulting  from  the  marriage. 
(The  Soviet  Republic  does  not  encourage  birth  control,  but  makes 
no  effort  to  stop  the  dissemination  of  such  information.  A  legalized 
abortion  at  state  expense  may  be  performed  at  a  woman's  request, 
if  she  can  show  physical  or  financial  reason  for  it.  Such  cases, 
however,  are  not  numerous.) 

Divorce  is  as  unsensational  as  marriage.  Either  party  merely 
goes  to  the  office  and  has  the  separation  recorded,  since  a  divorce 
may  not  be  contested.  If  there  are  children,  or  if  one  of  the  parties 
demands  alimony,  the  procedure  is  of  course  longer  and  more  com- 
plicated. A  curious  feature  is  that  the  wife  may  be  required  to  pay 
alimony  to  the  husband  or  to  support  the  children,  provided  her 
income  is  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  her  husband.  Usually 
the  two  share  in  the  support  of  the  children. 

The  interest  of  the  state  in  the  child  begins  before  his  birth ; 
the  prospective  mother  is  given  six  to  eight  weeks  vacation  with 
pay  before  and  after  childbirth.  Ultimately  the  Soviet  state  hopes 
to  see  the  family  as  an  institution  abandoned.  It  is  regarded  as 
the  last  bulwark  of  capitalism,  a  constant  obstacle  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  unselfish  spirit  necessary  to  the  communist  state.  If  the 
family  can  be  disintegrated,  the  state  will  have  greater  control  over 
the  child  and  will  thus  be  able  to  develop  a  generation  that  "will 
struggle  more  successfully  than  we,  and  will  be  victorious."  They 
have  tried  not  to  make  too  abrupt  a  change,  resting  content  with 
providing  day  nurseries  for  the  children  of  workers   (where  they 
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may  be  left  at  night,  too,  if  the  mother  desires)  and  with  seeking 
to  gain  greater  control  of  the  youth  through  various  clubs  and 
associations. 

In  this  the  emancipation  of  woman  from  household  drudgery 
has  assisted.  The  state  encourages  community  kitchens,  dining 
halls,  and  laundries ;  thus  the  old-fashioned  home  is  less  necessary, 
and  the  mother  is  free  to  take  her  part  in  the  social  organization. 
As  a  result  the  conflict  between  the  desire  for  a  home  and  career, 
which  has  throughout  the  modern  period  warped  the  life  of  many 
a  talented  woman,  is  non-existent. 

It  is  natural  that  with  the  extension  of  such  wide  liberty  there 
should  be  some  excesses.  Already  there  is  the  problem  of  the 
'summer  bride',  the  woman  whom  some  bestial  agricola  marries  to 
get  her  assistance  during  the  farm-work  season,  divorcing  her  at 
the  close  of  the  summer.  In  rare  cases  people  have  been  married 
a  half-dozen  times  in  as  many  years.  In  general  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  let  down  the  usual  self-discipline  that  accompanies 
legal  restriction.  But  lately  a  reaction  almost  missionary  in  its 
spirit  has  set  in,  especially  among  the  young  Communists.  People 
are  reminded  that  promiscuous  sexual  relations  endanger  the 
health  of  the  state ;  that  those  to  whom  sex  is  an  obsession  cannot 
give  their  best  to  the  state;  that  excessive  eroticism  is  an  earmark 
of  the  bourgeoisie;  that  such  excesses  cause  the  outside  world  to 
criticize  and  thus  delay  the  spreading  of  the  communistic  doctrine 
to  other  countries.  The  result  has  been  the  development  of  a  new 
morality  imposed  by  self-control,  a  morality  marked  by  an  austerity 
that  is  almost  puritanical.  The  libertine  of  Russia  finds  himself 
faced  with  as  hostile  a  social  taboo  as  that  of  any  capitalistic 
country. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    The  Break  with  Bourgeois  Tradition 

a.  To   what   extent   have   the   Soviets   fulfilled   Lenin's   promise   that 

Russian    women    must   be    raised    from   their    "subordinate   and 
humiliating  position"? 

b.  Describe  the  creches  or  day  nurseries  of  Russia.  Compare  them 

with  similar  ones  in  our  department  stores. 

c.  Report  on  the  statistics  since  the  new  marriage  laws. 

d.  Discuss  infant  mortality  before  and  after  the  war. 

e.  Relate  the  government's  experience  with  the  byezprizorni  or  waif 

children. 
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/.    Discuss   the   part   played   by   sports   and    athletics   in   the    Soviet 
Republic. 
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CHAPTER    XII 

PERSONAL  LIBERTY  IN  RUSSIA 

Everybody  has  the  right  to  fly,  but  if  one  has  not  an  aeroplane 
one  will  hardly  succeed  in  making  use  of  this  right.  .  .  In  America 
freedom  of  the  press  for  the  working  class  amounts  to  the  right 
to  buy  for  two  cents  a  newspaper  produced  by  bourgeois  journalists 
in  the  interests  of  capitalists.  .  .  We  have  taken  away  from  the 
bourgeosie  the  printing  works,  the  supplies  of  paper,  and  the  paper 
factories.  .  .  We  have  therefore  made  a  tremendous  advance  from 
the  regime  of  bourgeois  democracy,  which  gives  people  the  right 
to  fly,  but  deprives  them  of  aeroplanes. — Trotsky. 

Stuart  Chase  remarked  after  his  inspection  trip  to  Russia  that 
very  few  Americans,  reared  as  most  of  them  have  been,  would  be 
content  to  live  in  that  country.  One  thing  an  American  would  find 
depressing  is  the  widespread  restriction  of  the  so-called  constitu- 
tional liberties.  The  Bolshevists  have  done  shocking  violation  to 
the  spirit  of  our  traditional  bill  of  rights. 

Before  judging  such  a  policy  too  harshly,  the  sober  student 
should  consider  the  situation  that  has  brought  it  about.  The  Rus- 
sian leaders  consider  their  nation  to  be  practically  in  a  state  of  war, 
with  constant  danger  of  internal  dissension  and  of  intervention  from 
the  outside.  This  opposition,  they  aver,  threatens  the  only  kind 
of  freedom  that  is  worthy  of  effort,  namely  economic  freedom, 
since  all  other  liberties  go  back  ultimately  to  that.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  Soviet  state,  therefore,  to  put  down  with  a  ruthless  hand 
all  opposition  to  it,  and  in  a  positive  way  to  set  every  agency  to 
working  in  its  interest. 

If  one  considers  the  foundation  on  which  the  Bolshevists  built, 
an  absolutism  such  as  the  world  has  seldom  witnessed,  the  repressive 
measures  of  the  Soviets  will  appear  comparatively  mild.  Neverthe- 
less such  rights  as  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of  speech  and 
press,  the  right  of  independent  political  action,  are  as  restricted 
in  Soviet  Russia  as  they  are  here  in  time  of  martial  law  or  war. 
On  the  credit  side,  though,  are  one  of  the  most  humane  criminal 
systems  in  the  world  (ten  years  is  the  maximum  sentence  for  most 
offences),  removal  of  all  legal  and  social  restrictions  on  account 
of  race,  a  remarkable  improvement  in  the  condition  of  women,  the 
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extension  of  the  right  of  asylum  to  all  foreign  political  refugees, 
and  the  granting  of  the  franchise  to  foreigners  participating  in  the 
industries  of  the  government  as  well  as  to  visiting  workers. 

The  Communist  argues  that  his  supreme  aim  is  to  achieve 
economic  stability  and  thus  to  eliminate  the  class  struggle.  Having 
attained  such  material  security,  the  state  will  lessen  the  power  of 
the  dictatorship  of  the  party  and  allow  a  larger  number  of  people 
to  participate  in  the  government.  That  being  done,  a  greater 
amount  of  freedom  with  elimination  of  all  compulsion  will  be 
assured  to  the  individual. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Liberty:  on  Paper  and  in  Practice 

a.  Compare    the    number    of    people    participating    in    the    franchise 

with  that  in  America. 

b.  Discuss  the  Soviet's  treatment  of  the  various  nationalities. 

c.  Compare  the  police  system  with  that  of  the  Czars. 

d.  Why  will  not  the  Communists  tolerate  an  opposition  party? 

e.  Does  the  American  Legion's  announced  opposition  to  Communists 

in  America  have  a  more  logical  defense  than  similar  movements 
in  Russia? 
/.    Discuss  freedom  of  travel  and  residence. 
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Grinko,   G.   T.,    The  Five-Year   Plan   of   the   Soviet    Union.    International 

Publishers.    1930.   $3.50.    (8) 
Harper,  Samuel  N.,  Civic  Training  in  Soviet  Russia.  University  of  Chicago 

Press.  1929.  $3.00.   (9) 
Hecker,  Julius  F.,  Religion  under  the  Soviets.  Vanguard.  1928.  75c.  (9) 
Hindus,  M.  G.,  Broken  Earth.  Cape  &  Smith.  1931.  $3.50.  (13) 

Humanity  Uprooted.  Cape  &  Smith.  1929.  $3.50.   (7,  8,  9,  13) 

Hoover,  Calvin  B.,  The  Economic  Life  of  the  Soviet  Republic.  Macmillan. 

$3.00.   (7,  8) 
Hullinger,  E.  W.,  The  Reforging  of  Russia.  Dutton.  1925.  $3.00. 

(5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,  13) 
Ilin,  N.,  New  Russia's  Primer.  Houghton.  1931.  $1.75.   (8) 
Karsavina,  Tamara,  Theatre  Street.  Dutton.  1931.  $3.75.  (12) 
Kataev,  Valentine,  The  Embezzlers.  Dial.  1929.  $2.50.   (11) 
Kaun,  Alexander,  Maxim  Gorki  and  His  Russia.  Cape  &  Smith.  $5.00.  (11) 
Krasnoff,  P.  N.,  From  Double  Eagle  to  Red  Flag.  Duffield.  1930.  $3.50.  (11) 
Kunitz,  Joshua   (ed.),  Azure  Cities.   International   Publishers.   1929.  $2.50. 

Popular   edition,  $1.50.    (11) 
Leonov,  Leonid,  Soviet  River.  Putnam's.  1931.  7s  6d.  (11) 
Levine,  Isaac  Don,  The  Man  Lenin.  Seltzer.  1924.  $3.00.  (4) 

Stalin.    Cosmopolitan.   1931.   $3.50.    (4) 

Marie,  Grand  Duchess  of  Russia,   The  Education  of  a  Princess.   Viking. 

1931.  $3.50.   (10) 
Mirsky,  D.  S.,  Lenin.  Little.  1931.  $2.50. 

Muldavin,  Albert,  The  Red  Fog  Lifts.  Appleton.  1931.  $2.00.  (6) 
Nearing,  Scott,  Education  in  Soviet  Russia.  Int.  Pub.  1926.  $1.50.   (10) 
Nearing,  Scott,  and  Hardy,  Jack,  The  Economic  Organization  of  the  Soviet 

Union.  Vanguard.  1928.  50c.   (7,  8) 
Newman,  E.  M.,  Seeing  Russia.  Funk.  1928.  $5.00.  (1) 
Ogniev,   N.,   The  Diary   of  a  Communist  Schoolboy.   Payson   and   Clarke. 

1928.  $2.50.   (10) 

The  Diary  of  a  Communist    Undergraduate.   Payson  and  Clarke. 

1929.  $2.50.    (10) 

Ossorgin,  M.,  Quiet  Street.  Dial  Press.  1930.  $2.50.  (11) 

Pilnyak,  Boris,  The  Naked  Year.  Brewer  &  Warren.  $2.50.  (11) 

The   Volga  Flows    Under  the  Caspian.  Cosmopolitan.   1931.  $2.50. 

(ID 
Reed,  John,  Ten  Days  that  Shook  the  World.  Int.  Pub.  1926.  $1.50.  (2) 
Ross,  E.  A.,  The  Russian  Soviet  Republic.  Century,  1923.  $3.00. 

(5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  13) 
Russia  Today:  the  Official  Report  of  the  British  Trade   Union.   Int.  Pub. 

1925.  $1.25.    (14) 
Russian  Schools   and    Universities   in   the    World    War.   Yale   Press.    1929. 

$2.75.  (10) 
Sayler,  Oliver  M.,  The  Russian  Theatre.  Brentano's.  1922.  $2.00.   (12) 
Smith,  Jessica,  Woman  in  Soviet  Russia.  Vanguard.  1928.  50  cts.   (13) 
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Soviet  Union  and  Peace.  Int.  Pub.  1930.  $2.25.   (6) 

Soviet    Union:   Facts,   Descriptions,   Statistics.    Soviet    Union    Information 

Bureau.  Washington.  1929.  $1.50.    (13) 
Strong,  Anna  Louise,  The  Soviets  Conquer   Wheat.   Holt.  1931.  $2.50.    (7) 
Thompson,  Dorothy,  The  New  Russia.  Holt.  1928.  $3.00.  (5,  7,  8,  10,  11,  12, 

13,  14.) 
Trotsky,  Leon,  My  Life.  Scribner's.  1930.  $5.00.  (4) 
Turgenev,  I.  S.,  Fathers  and  Sons.  Mod.  Lib.  1917.  95  cts.  (3) 
Vernadsky,  George,  Lenin:  Bed  Dictator.  Yale.  1931.  $3.00.  (4) 

A  History  of  Russia.  Yale.  1930.  $4.00.   (2) 

Voinova,  A.  L,  Semi-Precious  Stones.  Cape  &  Smith.  1931.  $3.00.  (11) 

Walsh,  E.  A.,  The  Last  Stand.  Little.  1931.  $3.00.   (7,  8,) 

White,  Margaret  B.,  Eyes  on  Russia.  Simon  &  Schuster.  1931.  $5.00.    (13) 

White,  William  C,  These  Russians.  Scribner's.  1931.  $3.00.  (15) 

Wiener,  Leo,  Contemporary  Drama  of  Russia.  Little.  1924.  $2.50.   (12) 

Williams,  Albert  T.,  The  Russian  Land.  New  Republic.  1931.  $1.00  (8) 

Wilson,  Lucy  L.  W.,   The  New  Schools  of  New  Russia.  Vanguard.  1928. 

50  cts.   (10) 
Woronoff,  Olga,  Upheaval.  Putnam's.  1932.  $3.00.   (10) 


ADDRESSES  OF  PUBLISHERS 

The  following  publishers  have  books  listed  in  this  program,  and  oppor- 
tunity is  here  taken  to  thank  those  who  have  generously  given  us  review 
copies  of  the  books  used  and  recommended. 

Numerals  indicate  meetings  in  which  books  are  used. 

American-Russian    Chamber    of    Commerce,    261    Fifth    Ave.,    New    York 

City.  (7,8) 
Appleton  (D.)  &  Co.,  35  W.  32nd  St.,  New  York  City.  (6) 
Brentano's,  Fifth  Ave.  and  27th  St.,  New  York  City.  (12) 
Brewer  &  Warren,  Inc.,  6  East  53rd  St.,  New  York  City.  (11) 
Cape   (Jonathan)    &  Smith   (Harrison),  139  E.  46th  St.,  New  York  City. 

(7,  8,  9,  11,  11,  13) 
Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  (5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  11,  11,  13) 
Columbia  University  Press,  New  York  City.   (10) 

Cosmopolitan   Book   Corporation,   57th   St.   &   8th   Ave.,   New  York   City. 

(4,  11) 
Dial  Press,  152  W.  13th  St.,  New  York  City.   (11,  11) 
Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  New  York.   (7,  8) 
Duffield  &  Green,  Inc.,  200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  (11) 
Dutton  (E.  P.)   &  Co.,  300  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  (3,  5,  6,  7,  7,  8, 

9,  10,  12,  12) 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  (1) 
Holt  (Henry)  &  Co.,  1  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City.  (5,  7,  8,  10,  11,  12,  13, 

14) 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  (8,  12) 
International  Publishers,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  (2,  6,  8,  10,  11, 

11,  13,  14) 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  34  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  (1,  4,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 

12,  13) 

Liveright  (Horace),  29  West  47th  St.,  New  York  City.  (5,  7,  8,  10,  11,  12, 

13,  14) 

Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  (7,  8,  14) 
Modern  Library,  Inc.,  20  E.  57th  St.,  New  York  City.  (3,  3) 
New  Republic,  Inc.,  431  W.  21st  St.,  New  York  City.  (8,  8,  10) 
Oxford  University  Press,  114  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  (2) 
Putnam's  (G.  P.)  Sons,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  (10,  11) 
Scribner's  (Charles)  Sons,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  (4,  14) 
Simon  &  Schuster,  27  West  57th  St.,  New  York  City.  (13) 
Soviet  Union  Information  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C.  (5,  13) 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  (10,  11,  12) 
Vanguard   Press,  100  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.    (4,  7,  7,  8,  9,  10,  10, 

13,   14) 
Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven,  Connecticut.   (2,  4,  10) 


ADDITIONAL  REFERENCE  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The  books  in  the  following  list  are  not  in  the  University  Extension 
Library,  and  many  of  them  are  not  in  the  General  Library.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  they  may  be  found  in  local  or  private  libraries  by  those 
using  this  course. 

Andreyev,    Leonidas,    The    Seven    that    were    Hanged.     Modern    Library. 

1909.  $1.00.   (3) 
Babel,  I.  E.,  The  Red  Cavalry.  Knopf.  1928.  $2.50.   (11) 
Blackwell,  A.  S.  (ed.),  The  Little  Grandmother  of  the  Russian  Revolution. 

Little.  1918.  $2.50.   (4) 
Fadayev,  A.  A.,  The  Nineteen.  International  Publishers.   1929.  $2.50.    (11) 
Gogol,  N.  V.,  Evenings  on  a  Farm  in  Dikanka.  Knopf.  1926.  $2.50.   (3) 
Goncharov,  Ivan.  The  Precipice.  Knopf.  1915.  $1.50.   (3) 
Ilf  and  Petrov,  Diamonds  to  Sit  On.  Harper.  1930.  $2.00.  (11) 
Kollontai,  A.  M.,  Red  Love.  Vanguard.  1929.  $2.50.   (11) 
Leonov,  L.,  The  Thief.  Dial.  1931.  $3.00.  (11) 

Neverov,  Alexander,  The  City  of  Bread.  Doubleday.  1927.  $2.50.  (11) 
Panferov,  F.,  Brusski:  The  Soil  Redeemed.  Int.  Pub.  1930.  Popular  edition, 

$1.50.    (11) 
Schuman,    F.   L.,   American   Policy    Toward   Russia  Since   1917.    Int.    Pub. 

1928.    $3.75.    (6) 
Tolstoy,  Leo,  Twenty-three  Tales.  Oxford.  1906.  80  cts.   (3,  11) 
Trotsky,  Leon,  Literature  and  Revolution.  Int.  Pub.  1925.  $2.50.    (11) 
Turgenev,  I.  S.,  A  Sportman's  Sketches.  Macmillan.  2  vols.,  each  $2.00.  (3) 


TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course,  Modern  Russia,  is  $7.00 
in  North  Carolina,  or  $10.00  elsewhere.  For  this  fee  ten  copies  of 
the  program  and  all  necessary  references  for  preparing  papers  and 
discussions  are  supplied.  All  clubs  pay  transportation  charges  both 
ways  on  borrowed  material,  and  fifty  cents  for  each  copy  of  the 
program  additional  to  the  ten  copies  that  are  sent  for  the  fee. 
Individuals  or  members  of  non-registered  clubs  desiring  to  borrow 
material  may  do  so  by  paying  a  fee  of  from  twenty-five  to  seventy- 
five  cents. 

If  a  course  is  not  completed  within  twelve  months,  a  new  regis- 
tration fee  will  be  required,  slightly  less  than  the  original  fee,  in 
order  to  continue  through  the  second  year. 

The  Loan  of  Books 

The  secretary  of  the  club  should  fill  out  and  return  to  the 
Extension  Division  application  blanks  for  material.  These  applica- 
tions will  be  filed  and  used  as  a  guide  by  which  the  references  will 
be  sent  to  the  groups  three  or  four  weeks  before  each  meeting.  This 
material  may  be  kept  until  after  the  meeting.  A  fine  of  five  cents 
a  day  is  charged  for  each  package  of  books  kept  over  the  allotted 
time. 

In  sending  out  the  material  for  the  course,  the  Extension  Divi- 
sion cannot  furnish  to  each  group  every  one  of  the  long  list  of 
books  and  articles  suggested.  An  unusually  large  number  of  such 
references  is  given  in  the  hope  that  the  local  libraries  will  contain 
some  of  the  material. 

The  order  of  the  chapters  may  be  changed  to  any  other  order 
without  sacrificing  the  interest,  if  it  should  be  necessary  for  any 
reason,  such  as  a  better  distribution  of  reference  material. 

University  Extension  Division, 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 


SCHEDULE  OF  MEETINGS 

The  Schedule  of  Meetings  is  based  on  the  twelve  chapters  of  the  fore- 
going bulletin.  The  titles  of  the  books  following  each  chapter  are  the  recom- 
mended references. 

First  Meeting:  A  Sixth  of  the  World's  Land  Area 

(Based  on  Chapter  I) 

Date 

1.  Surface   Characteristics 

Led  by 

2.  The  Climate 

Led  by 

3.  The  Peoples  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

Led  by 

4.  Resources 

Led   by 

Second  Meeting:   Up  From  Despotism:  the  History  of  Russia 

(Based  on  Chapter  II) 

Date 

1.  The  Days  of  Blood  and  Iron 

Led  by „ 

2.  The  Heel  of  the  Romanov  Despots 

Led  by 

3.  The  Loosening  of  the  Chains 

Led  by 

Third  Meeting:    Voices  in  the  Wilderness 

(Based  on  Chapter  III) 

Date 

1.  The  Backbone  of  Russia:  the  Muzhik 

Led   by 

2.  No  God  but  Science:  Nihilism 

Led   by 

3.  Plangent  Pens  and  Cossack  Lances 

Led   by _ 
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Fourth  Meeting:  The  Revolution  Through  Biography 

(Based  on  Chapter  IV) 

Date 

1.  Marx's  Elisha   (Lenin) 

Led  by 

2.  The  Fiery  War  Commissar  (Trotsky) 

Led  by 

3.  The  Man  of  Steel   (Stalin) 

Led  by 

Fifth  Meeting:   Government  by  the  Soviets 

(Based  on  Chapter  V) 

Date 

1.  Soviet  Governmental  Organs 

Led  by 

2.  Special  Aspects  of  Government 

Led  by 

Sixth  Meeting:    The  Soviet  Union  in  World  Affairs 

(Based  on  Chapter  VI) 

Date 

1.  The  Diplomatic  Boycott 

Led  by 

2.  The  Recommencement  of  Relations 

Led  by 

.3.    The  Crucial  Year,  1927 

Led  by „ 

4.  The  Decline  of  Russophobia 

Led  by 
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Seventh  Meeting :  Russia  at  Work  (Based  on  Chapter  VII) 

Date 

1.  The  Progress  of  the  Russian  Industrial  Revolution 

Led  by 

2.  Soviet  Industrialism 

Led   by 

3.  Labor  under  the  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat 

Led  by 

Eighth  Meeting:  Russia  at  Work  (Based  on  Chapter  VII) 

1.  Making  the  Peasant  a  Tractor-Farmer 

Led  by 

2.  The  Five-Year  Plan 

Led   by 

Ninth  Meeting:  On  the  Religious  Front 

(Based  on  Chapter  VIII) 

Date 

1.  Religion  under  War  Communism 

Led  by 

2.  The  Calm  before  the   Storm 

Led  by 

3.  The   Struggle   Revived 

Led   by 

4.  Religion  in  Russia  Today 

Led   by 

Tenth  Meeting:  Bending  the  Twig:  Russian  Education 

(Based  on  Chapter  IX) 

Date 

1.  Education  of  Aristocrats  under  the  Czars 

Led   by 

2.  Education  in  Soviet  Russia 

Led   by 
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Eleventh  Meeting:  Art  for  the  Worker's  Sake 

(Based  on  Chapter  X) 

Date 

1.  Erato  of  the  Iron  Lyre 

Led   by 

2.  The  Novel  Goes  Proletariat 

Led  by 

3.  Other  Novels  about  Russia 

Led   by 


Twelfth  Meeting:  Plays  and  Propaganda     (Based  on  Chapter  X) 

Date 

1.  History  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre 

Led  by 

2.  The  Theatre  in  Soviet  Russia 

Led  by 


Thirteenth  Meeting:  The  Home-Maker:  Russian  Style 

(Based  on  Chapter  XI) 

Date 

1.  The  Break  with  Bourgeois  Tradition 

Led  by 

2.  Women  and  Children  in  Soviet  Russia 

Led  by 

3.  Women  and  Marriage  in  Soviet  Russia 

Led  by 
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Fourteenth  Meeting:  Personal  Liberty  in  Russia 

(Based  on  Chapter  XII) 

Date 

1.  Liberty:  on  Paper  and  in  Practice 

Led   by 

2.  Police  System  of  Soviet  Russia  Compared  with  that  of  the  Czars 

Led  by 

3.  Freedom  of  Travel  and  Residence 

Led   by 

Name  of  Chapter Registration  Number 

Name  and  Address  of  Chairman 

of  Program  Committee 


Vol.       VI,  No. 


EXTENSION  BULLETINS 

In  addition  to  those  listed  elsewhere. 
Vol.         II,  No.  10.    The  Commencement  Program.     Harold  D.  Meyer.     Price  50c. 
Vol.       Ill,  No.  ll.    The  Rural  School  Lunch.    Louise  H.  Snell.    Price  10c. 
Vol.       Ill,  No.  14.    How  to  Know  and  Use  the  Trees.    W.  C.  Coker  and  Enid  Matherly. 

Vol.       IV,  No.    3.    The  High  School  Society.    H.  D.  Meyer  and  C.  B.  Cole.    Price  50c. 

Vol.       IV,  No.    7.    Port   Terminals   and   Water   Transportation.     Debate   Handbook. 
.Price  50c. 

Vol.        IV,  No.  10.    Public   Welfare  and  the  Community  as  it  Relates  to  the  North 
Carolina  Plan  of  Public  Welfare.    Price  50c. 

Vol.       IV,  No.  12.    Children  of  Old  Carolina.    Historical  Pageant  for  Children.    Ethel 
T.  Rockwell.     Price  50c. 

V,  No.    4.    College   Education   and   Professional   Opportunity.     Compiled   by 
1.  A.  Whitener.     Free. 

Adult  Education  and  Service  through  University  Extension.    Free. 
Vol.       VI,  No.  10.    Town  and  Country  Interdependences.    North  Carolina  Club  Year- 
book.    1925-1926.    Edited  by  E.  C.  Branson.     Price  75c. 
Vol.      VII,  No.     6.    The  McNary-Haugen  Farm  Surplus  Bill.     Debate  Handbook.     Com- 
piled by  E.  R.  Rankin.     Price  50c. 

Vol.      VII,  No.    8.    Parent-Teacher  Handbook.     Fourth  Edition.    Edited  by  Harold  D. 
Meyer.    Price  50c. 

Vol.      VII,  No.     9.    Special  Legal  Relations  of  Married  Women  in  N.  C.  as  to  Property, 
Contracts,   and   Guardianship.     Mary   P.    Smith.     Price    50c. 
Vol.      VII,  No.  11.    The  Child  and  the  Home.     E.  R.  Groves.     Price  25c. 

Vol.      VII,  No.  12.    Some  Problems  in  Democracy  in  North  Carolina.     North  Carolina 

Club  Yearbook.     1926-1927.     Price  50c. 
Vol.      VII,  No.  13.    High  School  Library  Standards.    Price  50c. 

Vol.    VIII,  No.     5.    The  World  Court.     Debate  Handbook.     Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin. 
.Price  50c. 

Vol.    VIII,  No.     6.    Southern  Conference  on  Education.    Proceedings,  1928.    Price  50c. 

Vol.     VIII,  No.     7.    Scenery  and  Lighting  for  School  and  Little  Theatre  Stages.   Samuel 
Selden.     Price  50c. 

Vol.    VIII,  No.     8.    Studies  in  Taxation.     North  Carolina   Club  Yearbook.     1927-1928. 
Price  75c. 

Vol.        IX,  No.     4.     The   Classification  of  Property  for  Taxation.     Debate   Handbook. 
Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin.     Price  50c. 

Vol.        IX,  No.     5.     Country  Life  in  North  Carolina.     North  Carolina  Club  Yearbook. 
1928-1929.     Price  50c. 

Vol.        IX,  No.     8.    Plays  for  Schools  and  Little  Tlieatres.    Frederick  Koch  and  Nettina 
Srrobach.    Price  50c. 

Vol.         X,  No.     2.     Contemporary  Industrial  Processes.    North  Carolina  Club  Yearbook. 
1929-1930.     Price  75c. 

Vol.         X,  No.     3.     University  Extension  Division,  (Correspondence  Instruction.)     1930- 
1931.     Iree. 

■Vol.         X,  No.     4.    Southern  Conference  on  Education.     Proceedings,  1929.    Price  50c. 

Vol.         X,  No.     5.    Independence  for  the  Philippines.    Debate  Handbook.    Compiled  by 
E.  R.  Rankm.     Price  50e. 

Vol.         X,  No.     9.    Southern  Conference  on  Education.    Proceedings,  1930.     Price  50c. 
Vol.        XI,  No.     3.    Compulsory   Unemployment  Insurance.     Debate   Handbook.     Com- 
piled by  E.  R.  Rankin.     Price  50c. 
Vol.        XI,  No.     4.    Correspondence  Instruction.     1931-1932.     Free. 

Vol.        XI,  No.     6.    A  Two-Year  Course  in  Spanish,  with  Suggestions  for  a  Third  Year. 
Price  30c. 

Vol.        XI,  No.     7.    Southern  Conference  on  Education.     Proceedings,  1931.    Price  50c. 


MONEY  ORDERS,  CHECKS,  OR  STAMPS  ACCEPTED 

ADDRESS:  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION, 

Chapel  Him.,  N.  C. 
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An  Outline  for 
Individual  and  Group  Study 


CHAPEL     HILL  MCMXXXII 
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FOREWORD 

There  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  among  critics  to  ridicule  the 
present  "age  of  biography,"  and  with  an  inevitable  reference  to 
Lytton  Strachey  as  the  originator,  and  perhaps  a  more  respectful 
allusion  to  Gamaliel  Bradford,  they  insinuate  that  the  popular 
treatment  now  in  vogue  is  of  little  worth,  if  not  actually  worthless. 

From  any  such  opinion  I  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  differ. 
Doubtless  in  the  enormous  output  of  new  books  there  are  biog- 
raphies that  have  been  hastily  scrabbled  together,  based  on  super- 
ficial, third-hand  information,  and  padded  with  too  many  imaginary 
scenes  and  conversations.  But  there  have  also  been  a  large  number 
of  excellent  biographies  written  in  a  new  manner,  which  means  a 
lively  and  interesting  marshalling  of  facts,  with  a  relating  of  the 
dramatis  personae  not  only  to  their  own  times  but  to  the  life  of 
today.  Such  books  provide  the  most  delightful  way  of  learning 
history,  and  seductively  lead  the  reader  on  to  other  biographies 
and  histories  until  there  has  been  built  up  a  real  knowledge  of  a 
certain  country  or  period. 

Within  the  pages  of  this  program  are  presented  the  lives  of 
some  thirty-three  women,  of  all  countries,  all  times,  and  all  ranks 
in  life.  Also  the  books  have  all  been  written  within  the  past  few 
years.  It  might  seem  rather  an  appalling  task  to  read  so  many  books 
about  women.  But  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  have  never  before 
had  such  an  enjoyable  year's  reading,  and  I  wish  it  were  possible 
for  the  club  members  who  may  select  this  program  to  read  for 
themselves  a  large  number,  if  not  all,  of  these  books.  Having  read 
them,  I  have  a  much  greater  respect  for  women,  a  higher  opinion 
of  their  characters  and  achievements,  than  I  ever  had  before. 

If  I  were  compelled  to  select  the  one  book  in  the  group  that  had 
made  the  greatest  appeal  to  me,  the  choice  would  fall  on  Lucy 
Stone,  with  second  place  to  Pavlova,  for  entirely  different  reasons. 
But  such  choice  is  very  difficult.  The  autobiographies  are  excep- 
tionally well  written,  and  there  is  one  notable  thing  about  them. 
Four  are  by  women  who  are  old,  past  their  three  score  and  ten, 
but  this  would  never  be  suspected  from  their  manner  of  writing. 
It  is  not  that  they  are  blatantly  modern — far  from  it.  But  there 
is  a  timelessness,  a  universality,  to  their  art  which  transcends  all 
age. 
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Another  interesting  feature  about  these  biographies  is  an  occa- 
sional linking  between  some  two  women.  For  instance,  Cecilia 
Beaux's  fondness  for  the  poetry  of  Emily  Dickinson;  Emily 
Dickinson's  strong  attraction  to  Charlotte  Bronte,  about  whom 
Mrs.  Gaskell  tells  so  much;  the  platform  appeal  of  both  Lucy 
Stone  and  Mrs.  Besant,  who  were  among  the  first  women  to  speak 
in  public;  the  friendship  between  Mrs.  Hale  and  Mrs.  Sigourney; 
and  the  meetings  between  the  Empress  Eugenie  and  Daisy  of  Pless. 

Some  of  the  women  of  olden  time  seemed  possessed  of  such 
uncommon  fortitude  and  courage,  as  well  as  plain  common  sense 
and  capability,  that  we  may  be  inclined  to  fear  the  old  strain  has 
died  out  and  we  are  becoming  soft  and  effete  under  the  deadening 
influence  of  modern  civilization.  But  immediately  there  rise  up  to 
confute  any  such  thesis  the  heroism  of  such  as  Anne  Ellis  and 
Martha  Berry,  the  brave  spirit  of  Irina  Skariatina,  the  home- 
making  genius  and  literary  skill  of  Laura  E.  Richards  and  Mary 
Roberts  Rinehart,  the  preeminent  art  of  Cecilia  Beaux. 

So  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  to  admire  Jadwiga  and  Sarah 
Hale  and  Adrienne  de  La  Fayette  and  Mary  Washington  without 
feeling  that  we  have  any  cause  to  blush  for  their  descendants. 

C.  S.  L. 


CHAPTER  I 

TRAIL  BLAZERS 
Lucy  Stone,   1818-1893 

"Lucy  Stone  was  born  on  August  13,  1818.  She  was  the  eighth 
of  nine  children.  Her  mother,  a  farmer's  wife,  had  milked  eight 
cows  the  night  before  Lucy  was  born,  a  sudden  shower  having 
called  all  the  men  of  the  family  into  the  hayfield  to  save  the  hay. 
When  told  of  the  sex  of  the  new  baby,  she  said  sadly,  'Oh,  dear ! 
I  am  sorry  it  is  a  girl.  A  woman's  life  is  so  hard!'  No  one  then 
could  foresee  that  the  little  girl  just  born  was  destined  to  make  life 
less  hard  for  all  the  generations  of  little  girls  that  were  to  follow." 

So  begins  this  story  of  Lucy  Stone  written  by  her  daughter. 
The  mention  of  her  name  to  most  people  only  brings  a  smile, 
"Oh  yes,  the  Lucy  Stone  League.  She  thought  a  married  woman 
ought  to  keep  her  own  name."  But  there  were  not  so  many  smiles 
for  women  in  those  days  not  so  very  far  back,  when  they  had  no 
rights  even  in  their  own  children,  not  to  speak  of  property;  when 
a  college  education  and  the  learned  professions  were  all  closed  to 
them;  when  a  woman  lecturer  was  an  almost  unheard-of  disgrace. 
We  rejoice  in  Lucy  Stone's  spirit  in  refusing  to  write  a  commence- 
ment essay  because  she  was  not  allowed  to  read  it. 

Our  idea  of  the  early  suffragists  is  somewhat  patterned  on  a 
few  leaders  who  were  a  bit  angular  and  hard,  not  to  say  masculine, 
but  Lucy  Stone  in  no  way  resembles  these.  To  look  at  the  pictures 
of  her  not  pretty  but  very  sweet  face  is  to  realize  what  a  strong 
influence  she  wielded,  what  a  power  she  was  for  a  righteous  cause. 

Ordinarily  it  would  not  seem  a  good  thing  for  a  daughter  to 
write  the  life  of  a  famous  mother.  She  would  be  expected  either 
to  show  a  false  modesty  of  belittlement  or  boastfully  to  glorify. 
But  Miss  Blackwell  has  temporarily  held  aloof  from  the  relation- 
ship, and  has  written  the  truth  with  penetrating  sincerity  and  skill. 

Subjects  for  Study 

The    cost    of    an    education — Early    lecturing    and    teaching — Woman's 
rights  and  anti-slavery — The  wearing  of  the  bloomer. 

Marriage — Further  suffrage  work — Family  life — Friends — Achievements. 
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Special  Reference: 

Lucy  Stone,  by  Alice  Stone  Blackwell. 

Additional  References : 

Catt,    Carrie    Chapman,    &    Shuler,    Nettie    R.     Woman   Suffrage    and 

Politics:  the  Inner  Story  of  the  Suffrage  Movement. 
Minnigerode,  Meade.    The  Fabulous  Forties,  1840-1850. 
Sachs,  Emanie.    The  Terrible  Siren,  Victoria  Woodhull  (1838-1927). 

Sarah  Josepha  Hale,   1788-1879 

The  women  of  our  grandmother's  day  may  have  been  "faintable" 
females  without  any  "rights,"  but  when  a  young  widow  was  left 
unprovided  for  she  was  expected  as  much  then  as  she  is  today  to 
turn  in  and  support  herself  and  family,  the  difference  being  that 
in  those  days  there  was  usually  more  family. 

At  any  rate,  this  was  the  lot  of  Sarah  Josepha  Hale,  who  with 
the  burden  of  five  children — and  forty  years — won  a  job  as  editor 
of  the  first  periodical  in  America  devoted  exclusively  to  women. 
From  that  time  on  through  fifty  years  of  editorship  her  creed  was 
"the  progress  of  female  improvement,"  but  she  was  far  too  clever 
to  antagonize  her  readers  by  open  campaigning.  She  played  upon 
their  sentiments,  introducing  revolutionary  ideas  disguised  as  lady- 
like editorials,  and  with  signal  success.  She  even  succeeded  in 
abolishing  the  stigmatizing  word  "female" — at  least  from  the  name 
of  Vassar  College. 

Godey's  Lady's  Book  is  remembered  now  only  for  its  fashion 
plates,  but  it  pioneered  also  in  its  departments  on  cooking,  interior 
decoration,  house  plans,  and,  above  all,  woman's  education.  It  had 
an  enormous  circulation,  and  through  it  Mrs.  Hale  may  be  truly 
said  to  have  formed  the  habits  and  set  the  fashions  of  nineteenth- 
century  America. 

Subjects  for  Study 

Mrs.   Hale's  achievements — Early  life — Editorship — Louis  Godey. 
Bunker  Hill  Monument — Features  and  departments  in  Oodey's — Friends 
and  contributors. 

Vassar  College — Mrs.  Hale  as  an  author — Mary's  Lamb. 

Special  Reference: 

The  Lady  of  Oodey's:  Sarah  Josepha  Hale,  by  Ruth  E.  Finley. 
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Additional  References: 

Minnigerode,  Meade.    The  Fabulous  Forties,  1840-1850. 
Mott,  Frank  Luther.    History  of  American  Magazines,  1741-1850. 
Sachs,  Emanie.    The  Terrible  Siren,  Victoria  Woodhull  (1838-1927). 
Wright,    Richardson.     Forgotten    Ladies:    Nine    Portraits    from    the 
American  Family  Album. 

Lydia  Sigourney,   1791-1865 

Mrs.  Sigourney  can  hardly  be  called  a  trail  blazer,  but  she  is 
included  here  because  she  was  a  friend  and  contemporary  of  Mrs. 
Hale's. 

It  would  greatly  have  surprised  Lydia  Sigourney,  "The  Sweet 
Singer  of  Hartford,"  to  know  that  in  a  hundred  years  she  would 
be  entirely  forgotten;  nay,  more,  that  her  biographer  would  have 
to  confess  himself  unable  to  find  a  single  verse  that  would  justify 
her  former  reputation.  In  her  day  her  writings  were  greatly 
admired  and  respected,  and  she  not  only  contributed  widely  to  gift 
books  and  magazines  such  as  Godey's,  but  also  produced  at  least 
fifty   volumes   of  poetry. 

She  was  a  warm  adherent  of  the  "graveyard"  order: 

"And  sick'ning  on  her  lowly  tomb 
The  broken  flow'ret  lay." 

Likewise  in  the  "gemmiferous"  school  of  poetry  Mrs.  Sigourney 
is  acknowledged  the  gemmiest  of  them  all. 

"The  'gemmy'  poet  lives  in  a  world  no  ordinary  mortal  has 
ever  seen,  where  the  commonest  objects  bear  the  most  elaborate 
names.  Buildings,  for  example,  if  very  small,  are  'mansions'; 
larger  ones  are  'piles'  or  'domes'  of  various  styles.  'Dark  domes' 
are  prisons ;  'bright  domes'  are  universities ;  and  'holy  domes'  are 
churches.  All  about  these  buildings,  beneath  'umbrageous'  trees, 
grow  hundreds  of  varieties  of  rather  metallic  flowers,  gathered 
from  the  Alps  and  the  Andes,  the  graves  of  poets  and  of  mis- 
sionaries, each  with  a  botanical  name  and  an  adjective  rarely 
separable  from  it.  There  one  finds  the  'happy  harebell,'  the  'cheer- 
ful marigold,'  the  'protean  sweet-william,'  and  the  'aspiring  lark- 
spur.' " 

Gordon  S.  Haight  has  made  a  most  amusing  book  out  of  Mrs. 
Sigourney.   As   illustrated  in  the  quotation  given   above,  a  gentle 
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satire  plays  upon  the  extreme  piety  and  sentimentality  of  our 
ancestors,  and  their  taste  in  poetry  is  amply  illustrated  by  quota- 
tions from  "The  American  Hemans." 

Subjects  for  Study 
Life  and  poetry,  with  illustrations  from  the  latter. 

Special  Reference : 

Mrs.  Slgourney,  the  Sweet  Singer  of  Hartford,  by  Gordon  S.  Haight. 

Additional  References: 

Minnigerode,    Meade.     The   Fabulous   Forties. 

Sachs,  Emanie.    The   Terrible  Siren,   Victoria  Woodhull  (1838-1927). 


CHAPTER    II 

WOMEN  IN  FRENCH  HISTORY 

Jeanne  Du  Barry,  1743-1793 

"What  a  course  was  thine:  from  that  first  truckle-bed  (in  Joan 
of  Arc's  Country)  where  thy  mother  bore  thee,  with  tears,  to  an 
unnamed  father:  forward,  through  lowest  subterranean  depths,  and 
over  highest  sunlit  heights,  of  Harlotdom  and  Rascaldom — to  the 
guillotine-axe,  which  shears  away  thy  vainly  whimpering  head !" 
— The  French  Revolution,  Thomas  Carlyle. 

The  life  of  Madame  Du  Barry  covers  the  most  vivid  era  in 
French  history.  At  the  start  the  great  Louis  XIV  is  on  the  throne — 
great  in  power,  wealth,  and  prestige — the  French  nobility  are 
pursuing  their  reckless,  dissolute  way,  the  peasant  is  ground  down 
by  labor  and  taxes  to  provide  for  the  glitter  far  above  him.  At 
the  end  of  her  life  the  roles  are  completely  reversed.  Overthrown 
and  in  hiding  are  the  aristocracy,  all-powerful  le  bourgeoisie,  and 
Jeanne  Du  Barry,  herself  of  the  most  humble  origin,  is  paying  for 
her  royal  lover  with  her  head. 

Dorothy  de  Brissac  Campbell,  the  author  of  Du  Barry:  an 
Intimate  Biography,  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  dukes  de  Brissac, 
one  of  whom  was  a  protector  of  Madame  Du  Barry  in  her  later 
years ;  and  perhaps  she  allows  the  relationship  to  bias  her  a  little 
in  favor  of  the  weaknesses  of  her  ancestors.  However  that  may  be, 
Mrs.  Campbell  presents  a  very  sympathetic  portrait  of  the  last 
great  mistress,  playing  up  her  generosity,  kindness  of  heart,  and 
freedom  from  malice,  and  citing  historic  instances  to  prove  her  case. 

She  tells  the  story  well,  with  an  excellent  touch  at  the  last, 
explaining  Jeanne's  death  shriek  as  a  reversion  to  the  peasant, 
unable  in  her  extremity  to  maintain  the  unemotional  aristocratic 
tradition. 

Subjects  for  Study 

From  Paris  slums  to  king's  mistress. 

The  sunlit  heights — Marie  Antoinette — Palace  politics — Death  of  Louis 
XV. 

Exile — The   rising   storm — Imprisonment — Guillotine. 

Special  Reference: 

Du  Barry:  an  Intimate  Biography,  by  Dorothy  de  Brissac  Campbell. 
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Additional  References: 

Du  Barry,  Jeanne.    Memoirs. 

Mathews,  Shailer.    The  French  Revolution. 

Toth,  Karl.    Woman  and  Rococo  in  France.   (Time  of  Louis  XV.) 

Charlotte  Corday,  1768-1793 

It  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  Charlotte  Corday  was  a  second 
Joan  of  Arc.  The  one,  inspired  by  heavenly  visions,  led  her  country 
to  victory  and  has  become  a  saint  and  France's  heroine  supreme. 
The  other  cunningly  plotted  to  stab  one  of  France's  revolutionary 
leaders  and  perished  miserably  on  the  scaffold.  And  yet,  in  the 
cold  light  of  history,  Charlotte  Corday  has  been  found  worthy  of 
some  portion  of  Joan's  accolade.  Both  were  animated  by  the  same 
lofty  purpose,  devotion  to  country,  and  both  died  in  their  country's 
cause. 

Charlotte  Corday's  youth  was  passed  in  a  convent,  where  she 
spent  her  time  reading  Plutarch,  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  and  Corneille. 
She  sympathized  ardently  with  the  cause  of  the  Revolution  in  its 
early  phases,  but  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI  seemed  horrible  to 
her,  and  when  the  fall  of  the  Girondists  ushered  in  the  Reign  of 
Terror  she  became  convinced  that  Marat  and  Robespierre  were 
the  enemies  of  France.  To  the  fervent  student  of  the  classics  the 
part  of  Brutus  seemed  a  noble  one,  and  she  determined  to  save  the 
nation  by  murdering  the  passionate,  extravagant  leader,  Marat. 

"If  noble  girl,  thy  frail  hand  seized  the  knife 
'Twas  but  to  shame  the  gods  and  end  a  life 
They  lent  a  monster  for  sheer  devilment." 

— Andre   Chenier. 

Subjects  for  Study 

The  France  of  this  period — Revolution — Reign  of  Terror. 

Charlotte   Corday — The    Abbaye-aux-Dames — Marat — The    Girondists. 

The   murder — The  judges — Last  hours. 

Special  Reference : 

Charlotte   Corday,   by   Michel   Corday. 

Additional  References : 

Madelin,  Louis.   Figures  of  the  Revolution. 
Mathews,    Shailer.     The   French   Revolution. 

Scherr,  Marie.   Charlotte  Corday  and  Certain  Men  of  the  Revolutionary 
Torment. 
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Adrienne  de  La  Fayette,   1759-1807 

Adrienne  de  Noailles,  Madame  de  La  Fayette,  has  heretofore 
suffered  the  lot  so  often  accorded  those  near  the  great — complete 
absorption,  if  not  extinction,  in  the  mighty  shadow.  From  this  fate 
she  has  been  rescued  by  an  enthusiastic  biographer,  who  shows  a 
noble  woman,  animated  by  great  devotion  and  a  lofty  sense  of 
duty. 

While  La  Fayette  was  absent,  fighting  his  country's  battles — 
and  our  country's — his  wife  had  to  carry  on,  and  in  the  dangerous 
times  of  the  French  Revolution  this  required  consummate  tact  and 
ability,  as  well  as  courage.  When  the  fortunes  of  the  family  had 
been  entirely  swept  away,  and  La  Fayette  was  imprisoned  at 
Olmutz,  Adrienne  was  firm  in  her  determination  to  join  him  in 
captivity,  and  took  their  two  daughters  with  her.  She  called  the 
day  of  their  reunion  the  happiest  of  her  life. 

To  an  American  reader  this  book  is  particularly  interesting 
for  its  account  of  the  reciprocities  between  La  Fayette  and  our 
country,  and  the  tender,  filial  friendship  which  existed  between 
him  and  Washington.  La  Fayette  named  his  only  son  "George 
Washington,"  and  sent  him  to  America  to  be  under  Washington's 
special  care  when  existence  in  France  became  precarious. 

Subjects  for  Study 

Youthful  marriage — La  Fayette  to  America — France  before  the  Revo- 
lution. 

France  in  revolt — La  Fayette's  part — His  wife's. 
Chavaniac— In   durance — Help   from   America. 
Olmutz — Release — Later  life. 

Special  Reference : 

Ardent  Adrienne:  the  Life  of  Madame  de  La  Fayette,  by  Lida  Rose 
McCabe. 

Additional  References: 

Sedgwick,  H.  D.    La  Fayette. 
Whitlock,  Brand.    La  Fayette. 
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Eugenie,  1826-1920 

For  eighteen  years  Eugenie  directed  the  destinies  of  France 
as  surely  as  she  dictated  its  fashions.  She  was  the  last  of  a  line 
of  beautiful,  romantic,  ill-fated  women  raised  by  the  Bonapartes 
to  dazzling  heights,  only  to  lose  at  last  both  glory  and  throne. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  was  the  greatest  misfortune  of  her 
career,  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  the  death  of  her  son,  or  her  long, 
long  life.  The  transition  from  the  highest  place  to  flight  and  hiding 
was  terrible,  but  there  was  the  handsome  young  son  upon  whom  to 
found  her  ever-springing  hopes  for  restoration.  Then  the  son  was 
killed,  gallantly  fighting  in  Africa  against  the  Zulus,  and  hope  was 
indeed  extinguished  for  Eugenie.  There  was  nothing  more  to  live 
for,  and  yet  her  life  was  little  more  than  half  spent. 

For  forty  years  more  she  was  a  wanderer  and  an  exile,  but 
her  devotion  to  France  and  keen  interest  in  its  vicissitudes  were 
ever  warm  and  flared  up  to  fever  heat  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pean War.  Her  confidence  in  eventual  victory  was  unshakable,  and 
when  she  knew  that  France  was  avenged  for  the  misfortunes  of  the 
'70's,  reestablished  as  in  the  proudest  days  of  her  reign,  "I  give 
thanks  to  God,"  she  said,  "for  letting  me  see  this  day !  It  makes  up 
for  everything,  it  obliterates  everything,  it  repays  me  for  all  my 
grief,  it  allows  me  to  die  with  my  head  held  high,  in  peace  with 
France." 

Subjects  for  Study 

Mile  de  Montijo — Home  and  youth — The  Emperor's  courtship — Mar- 
riage. 

The  new  life — A  son — Compiegne — Power— Biarritz. 

War — Disasters — Flight. 

Chislehurst — Mother  and  son — Wanderings — The  other  war — Eugenie's 
part  in  it — End  of  a  long  life. 

Special  Reference: 

Eugenie,  Empress  of  the  French,  by  Octave  Aubry. 

Additional  References : 

Chapman,  Maristan.    Imperial  Brother:  the  Life  of  the  Due  de  Morny. 

Paleologue,   Maurice.     The    Tragic   Empress. 

Rheinhardt,  Emil  A.    Napoleon  and  Eugenie:  the   Tragicomedy  of  an- 

Empire. 
Sencourt,  Robert  E.    Life  of  the  Empress  Eugenie. 


CHAPTER    III 

ENGLISH  WRITERS  OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY 
Elizabeth  Gaskell,  1810-1865 

Mrs.  Gaskell  is  in  two  diverse  respects  a  connecting  link — 
between  the  old-fashioned  woman  and  the  modern  one,  and  between 
Charlotte  Bronte  and  the  world.  Her  book  Cranford,  a  perfect 
thing  of  its  kind,  immortalizes  the  timid  gentlewoman  who  finds  it 
almost  impossible  to  work  for  a  living  because  it  is  not  respectable. 
Elizabeth  Gaskell,  born  in  the  same  epoch,  and  an  irreproachable 
wife  and  mother — wife  of  a  minister  to  boot,  albeit  a  Unitarian 
one — entered  into  authorship  with  the  hearty  approval  of  all 
concerned,  and  made  a  great  success  of  it. 

Known  almost  wholly  as  she  is  now  by  Cranford  and  the 
Bronte  biography,  we  do  not  realize  that  she  wrote  novels  and 
stories  which  attained  great  popularity.  M.  Guizot  put  her  in 
the  best  company  when  he  said,  "Miss  Austen,  Miss  Bronte,  Mrs. 
Gaskell  and  George  Eliot  form  a  school  which  in  their  excellence 
resembles  the  clouds  of  dramatic  poets  of  the  great  Athenian  age." 

Mrs.  Gaskell  was  also  a  delightful  letter  writer  and  a  woman 
of  great  personal  charm.  This  is  shown  in  her  many  friendships, 
but  more  especially  in  her  intimacy  with  Charlotte  Bronte.  What 
delicacy  and  tact  she  must  have  possessed,  as  well  as  sterling 
character,  to  have  called  forth  a  response  from  that  shy  sprite  of 
the  moors,  a  tact  even  more  in  requisition  in  eliciting  material  for 
the  life  of  Charlotte,  which  old  Patrick  Bronte  had  appointed  Mrs. 
Gaskell  to  prepare-  It  was  a  happy  combination  of  the  right  person 
for  the  right  job. 

Subjects  for  Study 

Early   days — Family — Marriage. 

Venture  into  authorship — First  novels — Cranford. 

Some  of  her  friends — Florence   Nightingale. 

Charlotte  Bronte — Meeting  and  friendship — Visit  to  Haworth — Writing 
the  biography. 

The   short  stories — Later   novels — Mrs.   Gaskell   as   a  letter   writer — 
Estimate  of  her  character. 

Special  Reference: 

Mrs.  Oaskell  and  Her  Friends,  by  E.  S.  Haldane. 
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Additional  References: 

Sanders,  Gerald  De  Witt.    Elizabeth  Gaskell. 
Gaskell,  Elizabeth.    Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte. 

George  Eliot,  1819-1880 

We  are  wont  to  be  a  little  wary  of  the  historical  novel,  wonder- 
ing whether  we  are  in  for  a  mixture  of  bad  history  and  good  novel 
or  bad  novel  and  good  history.  But,  in  default  of  a  definitive 
modern  life  of  George  Eliot,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  this  novel  by 
J.  E.  Buckrose,  which  has  the  earmarks  of  all  goodness  and  not 
only  draws  a  silhouette  but  paints  in  features  that  appear  to  be 
homely  but  truthful. 

As  a  biographical  study  the  book  compares  well  with  Maurois's 
Ariel,  both  being  absorbing  pictures  of  incomparable  artists  strug- 
gling in  an  unfriendly  world. 

Subjects  for  Study 

Mary  Ann   Evans,  her  family  and   friends. 

The  Brays,  Chapmans,  Spencer,  Lewes. 

Journalist  and  translator — Novelist — Lewes'   influence — Cross. 

Special  Reference : 

Silhouette    of    Mary    Ann:    a    Novel    About    George    Eliot,    by    J.    E. 
Buckrose. 

A dditional  References : 

Haldane,  E.  S.    George  Eliot  and  Her  Times. 

May,  J.  L.    George  Eliot. 

Paterson,  A.  H.    George  Eliot's  Family  Life  and  Letters. 


CHAPTER    IV 

"FIRST"  LADIES,  AND  THEIR  ILK 
Mary  Ball  Washington,  1707-1789 

At  this  time,  when  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  turning  anew  on 
our  great  national  hero,  it  is  most  fitting  that  his  mother,  the 
parent  who  had  most  to  do  with  his  bringing  up,  should  receive 
her  due  share  of  attention. 

Little  detail  is  known  of  her  early  life,  but  the  Balls  were  a 
prominent  family  both  in  England  and  America,  and  against  the 
background  of  their  history  Nancy  Byrd  Turner  has  most  skilfully 
shown  the  little  Colonial  child,  the  young  girl,  filling  in  with 
authentic  descriptions  of  the  surroundings  and  times.  The  country 
of  eastern  Virginia,  the  three  peninsulas,  the  very  names — Williams- 
burg, Rappahannock,  Fredericksburg — take  on  a  new  and  romantic 
lustre. 

Contrasted  with  this  glamour  of  the  past  is  the  character  of 
Mrs.  Washington — strong,  capable,  reticent,  proud.  Early  left  a 
widow  with  five  young  children  and  a  farm,  she  proved  her  mettle 
in  the  successful  management   of  both. 

The  anxious  mother  is  revealed  in  such  episodes  as  her  stopping 
young  George  from  enlisting  in  the  Royal  Navy,  but  more  char- 
acteristic seems  the  little  scene  after  the  surrender  at  Yorktown 
when  she  is  informed  that  "his  Excellency  would  soon  be  with  her. 
The  story  goes  that  the  old  lady  repeated  'his  Excellency'  with  an 
intonation  perilously  like  a  sniff,  and  replied  with  measured  dis- 
tinctness that  when  George  came  she  would  be  glad  to  see  him."  But 
"after  all,  on  this  occasion,  her  pride  did  get  the  better  of  her.  For 
in  the  tag-end  of  the  tale  she  turns  briskly  to  her  little  wide-eyed 
negro  maid  and  says  sternly:  'Patsy,  bring  me  a  clean  white 
apron.'  " 

Subjects  for  Study 

The  Ball  family — Northern  Neck — Miss  Mary  Ball. 
Marriage — Motherhood — Widowhood — Ferry   Farm. 

George  and  his  mother — Schooling — Enlistment  prevented — The  young 
officer — The  nation's  hero. 

Special  Reference : 

The  Mother  of  Washington,  by  Nancy  Byrd  Turner. 
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Additional  References: 

Little,  Shelby.  Oeorge  Washington. 
Rawson,  Marion  N.  Candle  Days. 
Wilstach,  Paul.    Tidewater  Virginia. 

Dolly  Madison,  1768-1849 

President's  wives  may  come  and  go,  play  their  part  on  the 
Washington  stage  and  leave  a  costume  for  remembrance,  but  Dolly 
Madison  will  always  remain  the  gracious  hostess  whose  charm 
and  genuineness  made  her  the   "first"  lady  par  excellence. 

Her  life  span  covered  a  most  important  period  in  the  growth 
of  the  new  republic,  and  in  knowing  her  we  also  meet  Washington, 
Madison,  Monroe,  La  Fayette,  both  the  Adamses,  Jefferson,  Ham- 
ilton, and  Aaron  Burr,  as  well  as  their  wives  and  daughters. 

The  story  of  Dolly  Madison  also  involves  something  of  the 
history  of  Philadelphia,  the  building  up  of  Washington  as  the 
nation's  capital,  and  the  early  days  of  the  White  House. 

When  Dolly  Madison  died  in  Washington,  thirty-two  years 
after  her  reign  there  as  mistress,  the  whole  nation  mourned. 

Subjects  for  Study 

Girlhood — Philadelphia — First  marriage. 

James  Madison — Dolly  Madison  receives — The  War  of  1812. 
Rebuilding  the  capital — La  Fayette's  visit — Retirement  to  Montpelier — 
Later  life. 

Special  Reference : 

Dolly  Madison,  the  Nation's  Hostess,  by  Elizabeth  L.  Dean. 

Additional  References : 

Bradford,    Gamaliel.     Wives.      (Contains     Mrs.     Madison     and     Mrs. 

Lincoln). 
Minnigerode,   Meade.    Some   American  Ladies.     (Martha   Washington, 

Abigail    Adams,    Dolly    Madison,    Elizabeth    Monroe    and    Louisa 

Adams,  Rachel  Jackson,  Peggy  Eaton). 
Richards,  Laura  E.    Abigail  Adams  and  Her  Times. 

Peggy  Eaton,  1799-1879 

What  an  amazing  career  was  hers !  What  a  storm  center  she 
was,  and  how  the  whirlpool  of  Washington  gossip  and  slander 
raged  to  suck  her  under !  As  she  says  at  the  end  of  her  own  book, 
"God  help  the  woman  who  must  live  in  Washington." 
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It  is  only  within  the  last  year  that  posterity  has  been  furnished 
with  the  facts  that  seem  to  do  her  justice.  Her  own  defense,  alluded 
to  above,  was  written  when  she  was  an  old  woman  and  entrusted 
to  her  pastor,  Dr.  Charles  F.  Deems,  for  preservation  and  future 
publication.  This  did  not  take  place  until  the  spring  of  1932.  The 
careful,  truth-seeking  biography  by  Queena  Pollack  preceded  it  by 
only  a  few  months. 

From  the  evidence  of  both  we  are  convinced  that  Peggy  Eaton's 
only  sins  were  her  somewhat  lowly  birth — she  was  the  daughter 
of  a  tavern-keeper — her  lively  and  impulsive  disposition,  and  the 
wit  and  beauty  which  made  women  hate  her  and  men  mad  about  her. 

The  slanders  were  of  political  derivation,  circulated  to  discredit 
Jackson's  cabinet  by  vilifying  his  Secretary  of  War,  John  H.  Eaton. 
If  Jackson,  for  the  sake  of  political  peace,  had  quietly  shelved 
his  fellow  Tennesseean,  all  would  have  blown  over.  But  his  hot, 
loyal  nature,  the  agony  he  had  suffered  through  a  similar  attack 
on  his  beloved  wife  Rachel,  roused  him  to  a  fierce  defense  of  her 
virtue. 

Thereby,  we  are  told,  he  made  a  woman  indirectly  responsible 
for  wrecking  a  cabinet  and  causing  the  election  of  a  President. 

Subjects  for  Study 

Parents,  home,  and  early  belledom — Marriage  to  Tiraberlake — His 
career  and  death. 

John   H.   Eaton — Andrew   Jackson — His   cabinet — War. 
Slanders — Jackson's    defense — Cabinet    dissolution. 
In  foreign  ports — Peggy  Eaton's  later  life. 

Special  References: 

Peggy  Eaton,  Democracy's  Mistress,  by  Queena  Pollack. 
Autobiography,  by  Peggy  Eaton. 

Additional  References : 

Johnson,  Gerald.    Andrew  Jackson. 
Minnigerode,   Meade.    Some   American  Ladies. 

Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  1818-1882 

In  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  not  a  few  psycho- 
analytical biographies,  which  have  attempted  with  more  or  less 
success  to  analyze  the  actions  of  those  who  lived  and  died  before 
the  principles  of  Freud  and  his  followers  were  remotely  anticipated. 
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Dr.  William  A.  Evans'  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln,  however,  is  some- 
what  different. 

It  might  be  called  a  pathological  biography  in  that  it  is  written 
by  a  physician  who  studies  Mrs.  Lincoln's  ancestors  and  descen- 
dants from  a  professional  viewpoint,  seeking  to  discover  from  her 
inheritance  the  reason  for  her  peculiar  behavior  and  final  mental 
breakdown. 

This  makes  a  most  interesting  book.  It  describes  Mary  Todd's 
home  environment,  her  superior  education,  marriage  to  Lincoln, 
successful  motherhood,  and  homemaking  under  conditions  of  pov- 
erty. Her  life  goes  along  normally  enough  until  Lincoln  is  elected 
President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  goes  to  New  York  to  shop.  From  that 
time  on  more  and  more  kinks  develop  in  her  character  until 
finally  she  is  declared  definitely  insane.  To  be  sure,  Washington 
society  turned  its  back  on  her,  and  in  the  case  of  Peggy  Eaton 
we  have  already  experienced  its  cruel  potency.  But  neither  this 
-nor  the  tragedy  of  Lincoln's  death  is  enough  to  account  for  her 
many  peculiarities. 

Dr.  Evans  makes  out  a  good  case  for  the  accused,  and  we  as 
impartial  jury  have  to  admit  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  has  been  harshly 
sentenced  in  the  past,  for  she  was  not  wholly  responsible  for  her 
actions. 

Subjects  for  Study 

Some  of  her  ancestors — Immediate  family — Childhood  and  education. 
Life  in  Lexington — Springfield — Lincoln — Marriage. 
Their  early  life   together — Children — Politics. 

President's    wife — Shopping — Debts — Washington    society — Lincoln's 
assassination. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  in  Chicago — Travel  abroad  with  Tad — Trial  for  sanity. 
In  a  sanitorium — Release — Life  in  Europe — Pension  fight — Death. 
Summary  of  her  character. 

Special  Reference : 

Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln:  a  Study  of  Her  Personality  and  Her  Influence 
on  Lincoln,  by  William  A.  Evans. 

Additional  References: 

Barton,  William  E.    The  Women  Lincoln  Loved. 
Bradford,   Gamaliel.     Wives. 

Helm,  Katherine.    The  True  Story  of  Mary,  Wife  of  Lincoln. 
Morrow,    Honore    W.     Mary    Todd   Lincoln. 


CHAPTER  V 

SAVIORS  OF  THE  SUFFERING 
Lydia  E.  Pinkham,  1819-1883 

These  two  ladies — with  perhaps  Madame  Blavatsky  and  Sister 
Aimee — furnish  the  farce,  the  high  comic  relief,  of  our  outline, 
either  in  the  actual  events  of  their  lives  or  in  the  implications 
attaching  thereto. 

The  mere  syllables  of  "Lydia  E.  Pinkham"  are  amusing,  but 
amusement  ceases  in  the  face  of  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  life 
of  that  hardworking  and  tremendously  sincere  woman.  She  believed 
thoroughly  in  her  panacea,  her  whole  family  believed  in  it,  and 
the  farce  takes  on  the  aspect  of  high  tragedy  at  the  early  death  of 
two  sons,  martyrs  both  to  the  cause  of  their  business  and  to  pioneer 
advertising. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  in  Robert  C.  Washburn's  Life  and 
Times  of  Lydia  E.  Pinkham  than  the  story  of  the  Pinkhams  and 
their  compound.  The  setting — New  England  life  in  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century — the  anti-slavery  unrest,  the  feminist  move- 
ment, the  almost  unbelievable  medical  limitations,  are  vividly  shown. 

Then  there  is  the  story  of  the  abundance  of  Mrs.  Pinkham's 
fan-mail,  and  we  are  back  in  modern  times.  After  all  human  nature 
remains  the  same,  eager  to  express  itself  on  paper — whether  to 
radio  crooner,  Dorothy  Dix,  or  Lydia  Pinkham — and  always 
pathetically   gullible. 

Subjects  for  Study 

Lynn  a  hundred  years  ago — Lydia  Estes — Her  early  attempts  at  reform. 
Marriage — A   speculating  husband — Inception  of  the   "Vegetable   Com- 
pound." 

Advertising   attempts   and   results — Success — The    Pinkham   legend. 

Special  Reference: 

Life  and  Times  of  Lydia  E.  Pinkham,  by  Robert  C.  Washburn. 

Additional  References: 

Minnigerode,   Meade.     The   Fabulous  Forties,  1840-1850. 
Train,  Arthur  C.   Puritan's  Progress. 
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Carry  Nation,   1846-1911 

"Without  Carry  Nation,"  says  Herbert  Asbury,  "and  the  tre- 
mendous furor  that  she  aroused,  the  anti-liquor  agitation  might 
conceivably  have  reached  an  entirely  different  conclusion — America 
might  even  have  had  temperance  and  a  rational  solution  of  the 
problem,  instead  of  the  present  welter  of  speakeasies,  wholesale 
corruption  and  murderous  bootleggers  and  enforcement  agents. 
Even  the  most  cursory  examination  of  Carry  Nation's  career  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  she  gave  direction  and  increased  impetus  to 
the  anti-liquor  movement ;  that  she,  more  than  any  other  one  person, 
transformed  it  from  an  apologetic  weakling  into  a  militant  giant  of 
overwhelming  power,  and  that  the  prohibitionists  are  vastly  in- 
debted to  her  for  their  final  legal,  if  not  actual,  success." 

To  the  word  "final"  we  now  append  a  large  question-mark,  but 
this  does  not  affect  Carry  Nation  and  the  success  of  her  campaign. 

Without  a  doubt  the  poor  old  thing  was  demented.  There  was 
insanity  in  her  family,  and  the  misery  and  hardships  of  her  life 
brought  her  to  the  obsession  that  all  the  evils  of  the  world, 
particularly  those  of  women,  were  due  to  drink.  In  our  time  her 
first  attempt  at  saloon  smashing  would  have  resulted  in  an  exami- 
nation by  alienists  and  commitment  to  an  asylum,  and  it  is  hard  to 
understand  why  in  the  nineteen  hundreds  this  apparently  never 
was  attempted,  although  she  was  jailed  and  fined  again  and  again. 

Carry  Nation  was  responsible  for  some  very  funny  scenes — 
the  frightened  bartenders  cowering  and  escaping,  Sheriff  Simmons 
struggling  as  she  wrung  his  ears,  the  Victoria  Hotel  manager 
hastily  draping  a  naked  Diana  with  cheese  cloth. 

Carry  Nation's  vocabulary  was  vigorous  but  somewhat  limited, 
judging  from  the  quotations  given.  "You  rummy"  was  her  favorite 
invective,  also  "hell-holes,"  "drunkard  factory,"  "murder-mill," 
for  saloons.  Credit  must  be  given  her  for  her  one  famous  political 
bon  mot,  uttered  before  the  Parliament  of  Prince  Edward  Island: 
"Government,  like  dead  fish,  stinks  worse  at  the  head." 

Subjects  for  Study 

Early  background — Marriages — Religious  zeal — First  temperance  activi- 
ties. 

On  the  crusade — Cleaning  up  Kansas — Hatchetation — Results. 
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Farther  afield — New  York,  New  Haven,  the  Horse  Show,  Washington, 
abroad — Last   appearance. 

Special  Reference: 

Carry  Nation,  by  Herbert  Asbury. 

Additional  References: 

Beer,  Thomas.   The  Mauve  Decade.    (1890-1900.) 

Sullivan,    Mark.     Our    Times:    the    Turn    of    the    Century,    1900-1904: 

America  Finding  Herself. 
Train,  Arthur  C.    Puritan's  Progress. 


CHAPTER  VI 

QUEENS  OF  LONG  AGO 
Cleopatra,   69-30   B.  C. 

One  should  not  be  misled  by  the  sub-title  of  Wertheimer's 
Cleopatra  to  expect  something  scandalous  and  piquant.  This  is  the 
most  solid  book  on  our  list,  packed  full  of  history  to  give  an  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  Egypt,  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  figures 
dominating  those  countries  in  the  last  century  before  Christ. 

The  decadence  and  cruelty  of  the  times  seem  almost  unbeliev- 
able, particularly  in  Egypt,  where  the  story  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Ptolemies  is  one  incestuous  union  after  another — marriage  of 
brother  and  sister  being  the  order  of  the  day — accompanied  by 
cold-blooded  slaughterings  of  the  closest  relatives.  As  the  offspring 
of  such  a  line,  there  is  nothing  good  to  be  expected  from  Cleopatra. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  surprising  to  read  of  her  brilliant  intellect, 
political  acumen,  wit,  and  charm. 

Her  uncontrollable  lust  was  for  power,  and  she  pursued  Pom- 
pey,  Caesar,  Antony,  and  Octavius  solely  to  exalt  herself  and  her 
kingdom.  The  one  blow  that  she  found  impossible  to  survive  was 
personal  disgrace — her  proposed  exhibition  before  the  Roman 
people  in  chains,  led  in  Octavius'  triumphal  march.  But  the  actual 
means  of  her  death  are  a  mystery,  sad  though  it  is  to  relinquish 
the  legend  of  Cleopatra  and  the  asp.  It  is  only  known  that  she  died 
by  poison,  preferring,  in  her  pride,  suicide  to  humiliation. 

Subjects  for  Study 

Egypt  and  Alexandria — The   Ptolemies — Rome  and  the   Romans. 

Cleopatra  as  queen — Caesar — Cleopatra  in  Rome — Caesar's  triumph  and 
death. 

Mark  Antony's  early  history — Antony  and  Cleopatra — Dominion  and 
love — The  struggle — End  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Special  Reference : 

Cleopatra:  a  Royal  Voluptuary,  by  Oscar  von  Wertheimer. 

Additional  References: 

Budge,  E.  A.  T.  W.   Egypt. 

Mahaffy,  J.  P.    The  Ptolemaic  Dynasty. 

Weigall,  Arthur.    Life  and  Times  of  Cleopatra. 
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Jadwiga,   1373-1399 


Picture  Europe  five  hundred  years  ago,  a  Europe  of  quite 
different  boundaries,  battle-scarred  and  torn  not  only  by  nation 
fighting  against  nation  but  by  cousins,  brothers,  uncles,  and 
nephews  within  the  nations  striving  against  each  other  for  territory 
and  power.  Then  picture  Poland,  one  of  the  most  storm-tossed  of 
these  countries,  demanding  for  its  ruler  a  young  princess  not  yet 
fourteen  years  old,  a  mere  child,  who  must  leave  her  own  country, 
her  mother  and  sister,  and  journey  alone  to  assume  the  offered 
throne.  Lastly,  picture  this  young  girl  as  the  idol  of  her  people, 
rising  to  her  enormous  responsibilities  and,  with  statesmanship, 
sound  judgment,  and  determination  to  preserve  peace,  bringing 
Poland  to  the  summit  of  her  prosperity  and  power. 

In  this  story  of  Jadwiga,  "Mrs.  Kellogg,"  to  quote  Frank  H. 
Simonds,  "has  not  merely  provided  an  authentic  portrait  of  a 
noble  and  romantic  figure  and  a  fascinating  picture  of  the  pageantry 
of  medieval  ceremony  but  has  also  seized  upon  one  of  the  great 
and  illuminating  events  in  the  history  of  a  people,  whose  liberation 
was  not  impossibly  the  greatest  single  result  of  the  World  War 
and  whose  future  certainly  constitutes  the  most  perplexing  and 
dangerous  of  all  pending  problems  in  Post-War  Europe." 

In  the  words  of  the  greatest  living  Pole,  Paderewski,  "The 
people  of  Poland,  who  almost  unanimously  consider  Jadwiga  as 
a  saint,  will  be  deeply  grateful  to  Mrs.  Vernon  Kellogg  for  having 
paid  such  a  beautiful  and  glowing  tribute  to  their  cherished  Queen." 

Subjects  for  Study 

Europe  in  1373 — Louis  of  Hungary — Jadwiga — Young  days  and  be- 
trothal. 

Summoned    by    Poland — Coronation — Jagiello — The    great    renunciation. 
Their  joint  reign — Jadwiga's  character  and  accomplishments  for  Poland. 

Special  Reference: 

Jadwiga,  Poland's  Great  Queen,  by  Charlotte  Kellogg. 

Additional  References: 

Dyboski,  Roman.    Outlines  of  Polish  History. 
Phillips,  W.  A.    Poland. 
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Mary  Stuart,  1543-1587 

There  have  been  a  good  many  tragic  queens  in  the  course  of 
history.  In  the  lives  of  the  most  commonplace  there  can  be  found 
much  that  is  unhappy — just  the  fact  of  being  a  queen  and  all  that 
it  implies  in  rigorous  life  of  prescribed  duties  and  ever-present 
surveillance.  In  the  olden  days  a  queen  may  not  have  lived  in  such 
a  glare  of  publicity,  but  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death  were  of 
frequent  occurrence. 

Poor  Mary  Stuart  suffered  all  the  penalties  of  queenship  and 
none  of  the  joys.  When  at  the  age  of  eighteen  she  returned  to 
govern  Scotland  she  was  a  widow  and  an  orphan,  as  well  as  Queen- 
Consort  of  France.  By  the  time  she  was  twenty-five  she  had  been 
twice  married — one  husband  being  murdered  by  his  successor  whom 
she  was  forced  to  marry  and  then  abandon  within  three  months — 
twice  a  mother,  imprisoned  in  her  own  castle,  and  finally  compelled 
to  abdicate  in  favor  of  her  infant  son.  From  then  until  her  execu- 
tion, twenty  years  later,  she  was  her  royal  cousin  Elizabeth's 
prisoner. 

Mr.  Dakers  in  his  Tragic  Queen  shows  that  her  name  has  been 
under  a  cloud  because  she  was  the  constant  subject  of  defamation 
and  plots  on  the  part  of  many  conspirators,  the  chief  of  them  being 
the  fearful  Elizabeth,  jealous  Earl  of  Moray,  and  hostile  John 
Knox.  He  finds  her  innocent  of  the  charges  against  her,  and  extols 
her  sincere  piety,  religious  toleration,  and  charity  toward  her  ene- 
mies. "Her  beauty  and  charm  would  seem  to  have  been  a  reflection 
and  an  emanation  of  a  very  kindly  and  sterling  character." 

Subjects  for  Study 

Girlhood  in   France — Return  to  Scotland — Opposing  triumvirate. 

Religious  tolerance — Negotiations  with  Elizabeth — Suitors — Marriage 
to   Darnley. 

Defeat  of  Moray — Riccio — Birth  of  Prince  James — Darnley's  murder. 

Marriage  to  Bothwell — Lochleven — Escape  to  England  and  imprison- 
ment. 

Treatment   in   prison — Many  plots — Trial — Execution. 

Special  Reference: 

The   Tragic  Queen:  a  Study  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  by  Andrew  H. 
Dakers. 

A dditional  References : 

Baring,  Maurice.    In  my  End  is  my  Beginning, 

MacCunn,  F.  A.    Mary  Stuart. 

Parry,  E.  A.    Persecution  of  Mary  Stewart. 


CHAPTER   VII 

A  NORTHERN  POET  AND  A  SOUTHERN  ONE 
Emily  Dickinson,  1830-1886 

"To  fight  aloud  is  very  brave, 
But  gallanter,  I  know, 
Who  charge  within  the  bosom 
The   cavalry   of  woe. 

Who  win,  and  nations  do  not  see, 
Who  fall,  and  none  observe, 
Whose  dying  eyes  no  country 
Regards  with  patriot  love." 

Genevieve  Taggard's  Life  and  Mind  of  Emily  Dickinson  is  in 
the  best  traditions  of  a  detective  story,  in  spite  of  its  delicacy  and 
dainty  elusiveness.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  in 
spite  of  Emily  Dickinson's  elusiveness.  So  little  is  actually  known 
of  her  inner  life,  her  real  thoughts  and  feelings.  But  Miss  Taggard, 
who  has  studied  all  that  can  be  found  about  her  and  is  thoroughly 
steeped  in  her  poetry,  is  deft  at  taking  a  line  of  verse,  a  scrap  of 
a  letter,  and  thereby  tracing  out  the  undercurrents  in  the  life  of 
the  "Amherst  recluse." 

What  a  strange,  narrow  existence  for  a  young  woman  born  of 
the  best  New  England  families,  and  provided  with  every  comfort ! 
The  similarity  in  the  jealous  affection  of  the  two  fathers  of  gifted 
daughters,  Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr.  Dickinson,  is  very  marked.  And 
yet  Elizabeth  Barrett,  apparently  the  frailer  of  the  daughters,  was 
the  one  who  broke  away,  while  the  very  strength  of  Emily's  love 
for  her  father  kept  her  chained  to  him,  continually  denying  the 
importunate  lover.  And  out  of  that  life  of  inward  communing  blos- 
somed the  poetry  called  by  Conrad  Aiken  "perhaps  the  finest  by  a 
woman  in  the  English  language." 

Subjects  for  Study 

The  Dickinsons — Amherst  and  the  college — Emily's  education. 
Young  ladyhood — Leonard  Humphrey — George  Gould. 
Edward   Dickinson,   the   parent — Family   relationships — Correspondence 
and  friendship  with  Mr.  Higginson. 
Later  life  and  friends. 
The  poetry. 
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Special  Reference: 

Life  and  Mind  of  Emily  Dickinson,  by  Genevieve  Taggard. 

Additional  References: 

Bianchi,  Martha  D.    Life  and  Letters. 
Dickinson,  Emily.    Letters. 

Jenkins,  MacGregor.    Emily  Dickinson,  Friend  and  Neighbor. 
Pollitt,  Josephine.    Emily  Dickinson,  the  Human  Background  of  Her 
Poetry. 

LlZETTE   WoODWORTH    ReESE,    1856- 

"A  book  may  be  a  flower 
That  blows ; 
A  road  to  a  far  town; 
A  roof,  a  well,  a  tower; 
A  book 
May  be  a  staff,  a  crook." 

In  the  life  of  Emily  Dickinson  the  author  extracted  the  clues 
to  personality  and  character  and  filled  in  the  picture  as  far  as  she 
was  able.  In  Miss  Reese's  Victorian  Village  and  York  Road  the 
reader  must  find  the  poet  for  himself.  To  be  sure  these  charming 
books  were  not  written  primarily  as  biography,  but  the  biography 
is  there,  and  from  their  pages  shines  out  a  clear  portrait — perhaps 
in  lovely  pastel  shades — in  strong  contrast  to  the  mistiness  of  Emily 
Dickinson. 

The  York  Road  is  a  treasure  trove  of  memories  of  the  simple 
yet  rich  country  life  in  Maryland  many  years  ago.  It  is  a  book  to 
be  read  and  enjoyed  slowly,  a  poet's  book,  prose,  yet  full  of 
poetic  imagery — "frail^tinted  flowers,"  "drowsy-smelling  stuff," 
"And  roses?  A  June's  worth."  We  hear  the  tinkle  of  the  scissors- 
grinder's  bell,  the  bees  in  Johanna's  garden,  old  Simon  singing 
"Meh  Lawd  He  lubs  de  sinnah,  Meh  Lawd."  We  see  Gildy  telling 
fortunes,  and  cannot  help  but  suspect  the  identity  of  Miss  Lizzie : 

"Yo'  nevah  marry,  Miss  Lizzie." 

"Now,  Gildy!" 

"No'm.  He  go  away." 

And  he  did. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

A  little  girl's  life  in  the  sixties — Her  dosing,  reading,  schooling,  and 
play. 

Life  on  the  York  Road — Bridges — Markets — Furniture  and  gardens — 
Churches. 

Character  sketches — Mis'  Stone — Gildy — Old  Simon — Johanna. 

Special  Reference : 

The  York  Road,  by  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese. 

Additional  References: 

Reese,  Lizette  W.    A    Victorian  Village. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

MAGNETIC  LEADERS 

Helena   Petrovna   Blavatsky,   1831-1891 

Three  women  more  utterly  different  in  background,  training, 
and  character  than  the  three  here  under  discussion  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  Yet  they  all  have  one  rare  trait  in  common,  the  ability 
to  attract  to  themselves  ardent  followers  in  large  numbers.  Follow- 
ers, or  rather  disciples,  who  regard  them  reverently  as  beings  set 
apart  and  who  remain  blind,  deaf,  and  unbelieving  when  the  mis- 
takes, missteps,  and  impositions  of  their  idols  have  been  made 
patent  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Surely  the  attraction  of  these  women 
is  remarkable  and  rare.  One  other  woman  of  recent  times,  Mary 
Baker  Eddy,  owned  in  even  greater  degree  this  powerful  and 
compelling  personality. 

Madame  Blavatsky,  though  of  a  good  Russian  family,  could  be 
described  only  as  an  adventuress  when  at  the  age  of  forty-two  she 
landed  in  New  York,  penniless  and  unknown,  and  set  herself  to 
win  both   fame  and  fortune  through  human  credulity. 

Her  partnership  with  Colonel  Olcott  and  the  various  ventures 
in  which  they  embarked,  with  their  mixture  of  "chelas"  and  "gurus," 
spiritualism  and  materializations,  "karma,"  "Koot  Hoomi,"  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  bag  of  tricks,  resemble  more  the  libretto  of  a  comic 
opera  than  actual  life.  Yet  this  woman  founded  a  new  society — the 
Theosophical — described  by  her  as  "the  body  of  truths  which  form 
the  basis  of  all  religions  and  which  cannot  be  claimed  as  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  any,"  a  society  which  today  has  a  membership 
scattered  all  over  the  world. 

Madame  Blavatsky  had  too  much  sense  not  to  know  she  was  an 
impostor,  and  indeed  she  is  pictured  with  a  "rollicking  sense  of 
humor,  laughing  at  everyone,  including  even  herself  and  her  Ma- 
hatmas."  Nevertheless,  one  is  almost  forced  to  concede  the  truth 
of  Gertrude  Marvin  Williams'  characterization,  "Madame's  genius 
more  than  compensated  for  her  lapses.  She  leaves  a  sense  of  human 
richness  and  fascination.  Her  ability,  through  it  all,  to  command 
the  loyalty  of  scholars  and  men  of  integrity  argues  something  real 
and  powerful  beneath  the  strange  exterior." 
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Subjects  for  Study 

What  is  known  of  the  first  forty  years  of  her  life. 

Journey  to  America — Henry  S.  Olcott — Spiritualism  and  the  occult — 
Founding  of  the  Theosophical  Society. 

Tragedy  of  Baron  de  Palen — H.  P.  B.'s  second  marriage — Isis  Un~ 
veiled — Departure  for  the  East. 

In  India — -A\  P.  Sinnett — First  appearance  of  a  Master — The  Theoso- 
phist. 

The  Coulombs — Karma — Marvelous  phenomena — Koot  Hoomi. 

Letters  from  the  Masters — Their  visitations. 

Social  success  in  India  and  England — Exposures — Investigation  by  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research — Further  scandals. 

Theosophy  survives — Mrs.  Besant — Death  of  H.  P.  B. 

Special  Reference: 

The  Mysterious  Madame:  Helena  Petrovna  Blavatsky,  by  C.  E.  Bech- 
hofer    Roberts. 

Additional  References: 

Keightley,  Bertram.    Reminiscences  of  H.  P.  B.;  Written  for  II.  P.  B. 

Centenary   Celebration  at   Adyar. 
Kuhn,  A.  B.    Theosophy. 
Williams,    Gertrude    M.     The    Passionate    Pilgrim:    a    Life    of    Annie 

Besant. 

Annie  Wood  Besant,  1847- 

In  complete  contrast  to  Madame  Blavatsky  is  the  character  of 
Annie  Besant,  a  woman,  whatever  her  faults,  of  the  utmost  sin- 
cerity and  ardent  belief  in  her  cause.  It  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say  causes,  since  Mrs.  Besant  plunged  wholeheartedly  into  one 
after  another — 'atheism,  free  thought,  birth  control,  socialism — 
finally  to  become  Madame  Blavatsky's  devoted  pupil  and  successor, 
President  of  the   Theosophical   Society. 

Mrs.  Besant  had — or  has,  for  she  is  still  active — a  remarkable 
platform  presence  and,  in  a  day  when  women  speakers  were  almost 
non-existent,  her  able  addresses,  supported  by  her  attractive  per- 
sonality and  backed  by  the  steady  stream  of  her  writings,  were 
most  potent  in  winning  converts. 

In  this  day  of  talented  women  writers  and  speakers  Mrs. 
Besant  might  not  be  remarkable  were  it  not  for  her  very  real  con- 
tributions to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  as  one  of  the  first  champions 
of  birth  control,  of  better  conditions  for  women  workers,  and  of 
the  nationalist  movement  in  India. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

Lonely  childhood — Early  marriage — Its  failure. 

Escape  to  London — National  Secularist   Society — Charles   Bradlaugh. 

Writer  and  lecturer — Fruits  of  Philosophy — Loss  of  her  daughter. 

New  studies — Dr.  Aveling — Socialism — The  match  girls. 

Theosophy — Hindu  by  adoption — Krishnamurti. 

Leadership  of  the  nationalist  movement — Gandhi. 

Through  tribulations  to  the  triumph  of  1924. 

Special  Reference : 

The  Passionate  Pilgrim:  a  Life  of  Annie  Besant,  by  Gertrude  Marvin 
Williams. 

Additional  References: 

Kuhn,  A.  B.    Theosophy. 

Roberts,  C.  E.  Bechhofer.    The  Mysterious  Madame:  Helena  Petrovna 

Blavatsky. 
West,  Geoffrey.    Annie  Besant. 

Aimee  Semple  MacPherson,  1890- 

Aimee  Semple  MacPherson  is  included  here  with  some  apology. 
Our  temptation  is  to  say  that  she  and  her  Angelus  Temple  are 
wholly  beneath  notice.  But  as  a  religious  leader  with  a  large  local 
following  she  cannot  be  entirely  ignored,  and  as  one  of  the  facets 
of  the  many-sided  life  of  today  she  even  merits  some  study  by 
those  who  wish  to  understand  and  interpret  that  life  in  its  entirety. 

Subjects  for  Study 

Give   a  brief  sketch,  with  emphasis  on  the  evangelist  rather  than  the 
woman. 

Special  Reference: 

Sister  Aimee,  by  Nancy  Barr   Mavity. 


CHAPTER    IX 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS 
Cecilia  Beaux,   1863- 

Writers  very  often — I  could  almost  say  usually  in  these  days 
of  self-expression — sooner  or  later  look  on  themselves  as  subjects 
and  bare  their  souls  in  a  book,  but  the  autobiography  of  an  artist 
is  rare.  Cecilia  Beaux's  Background  with  Figures  is  rare  in  every 
sense,  a  noble  book.  Undoubtedly  she  could  have  won  renown  as  a 
writer,  perhaps  a  poet,  had  she  not  devoted  herself  to  painting. 
Herein  is  shown  not  only  the  art  of  the  brush,  but  a  delicate  touch 
of  mind  and  heart  that  places  in  an  exquisite  light  all  over  which 
it  passes.  Surely  none  of  the  figures  against  the  background  could 
feel  anything  but  pleasure  in  their  appearance. 

As  for  the  actual  painting,  what  interesting  revelations  there 
are  regarding  an  artist's  technique,  and  the  preparation  that  goes 
toward  the  making  of  a  portrait  before  a  brush  stroke  is  put  on 
the  canvas. 

Miss  Beaux  is  a  great  artist  and  a  great  woman,  but  she  is  far 
from  saying  so  herself.  The  only  praise  of  her  work  which  she 
permits  herself  to  quote  is  in  the  appendix,  and  in  French !  But 
friendship  may  be  a  high  witness  to  worth,  more  particularly  the 
friendship  of  such  men  as  Clemenceau  and  Cardinal  Mercier,  and 
we  are  grateful  for  her  verbal  pictures  of  them  no  less  than  for 
the  actual  portraits. 

Subjects  for  Study 

Childhood  and  first  impressions — Education — Class  and  studio. 
Study   abroad — Paris — Brittany — Travel   in    Italy — An    English   visit. 
The  war  portraits — Cardinal  Mercier — Clemenceau — Beatty. 

Special  Reference: 

Background  with  Figures,  by  Cecilia  Beaux. 

A  dditional  References : 

Chase,  J.  C.    Romance  of  an  Art  Career. 

Jackman,  R.  E.    American  Arts. 

Neuhaus,  Eugen.    History  and  Ideals  of  American  Art. 
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Laura  E.  Richards,   1850- 

You  may  ask,  by  what  right  is  Mrs.  Richards  here  included  as 
an  artist?  According  to  the  definition  of  that  word  in  Webster's 
dictionary,  an  artist  is  "one  who  professes  and  practices  an  art  in 
which  imagination  and  taste  preside  over  the  execution."  Therefore 
it  is  plain  that  in  every  activity  of  her  life  Mrs.  Richards  well 
deserves  the  title. 

To  read  her  book  Stepping  Westward  is  to  dwell  for  a  while 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  old  New  England  culture,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes's  "Brahmin  caste,"  where  generations  of  gentle  breeding, 
accustomed  from  birth  to  the  best  of  literature,  art,  music,  produce 
successive  families  of  the  finest  character  and  ideals  to  carry  on 
the  torch.  In  these  households  family  life  is  a  beautiful  and  har- 
monious thing.  Dignity,  respect,  and  order  reign,  and  a  sheltered 
youth  seems  no  bad  preparation  for  life. 

In  place  of  the  countless  array  of  books  on  child  psychology 
and  rearing  which  confront  the  bewildered  young  mother  of  today, 
I  should  like  to  substitute  this  Stepping  Westward  of  Mrs.  Richards. 
Scattered  through  its  pages  is  the  quintessence  of  simple  good  sense 
about  children  and  their  bringing  up. 

This  is  only  one  side  of  a  book  full  of  treasures.  Great  names 
flit  across  its  pages — Julia  Ward  Howe,  Charles  Sumner,  Laura 
Bridgman,  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson ;  there  it  gives  New  England 
local  and  social  history,  modest  allusion  to  authorship,  and  last  of 
all  a  picture  of  a  happy  old  couple  in  their  eighties,  active,  useful, 
beloved. 

Subjects  for  Study 

Home    and    parents — Youth— Travel — Marriage. 
Gardner,    Maine — Authorship — Camp    Merryweather. 
Mrs.  Richards'  ideas  about  bringing  up  children. 

Special  Reference : 

Stepping   Westward,  by  Laura  E.  Richards. 

Additional  References: 

Howe,  Samuel  Gridley.    Journals  and  Letters. 

Richards,  L.  E.    Two  Noble  Lives.   (Samuel  Gridley  Howe  and  Julia 

Ward    Howe.) 

Laura  Bridgman:  the  Story  of  an  Opened  Door. 

Richards,  L.   E.,  and   Elliott,   Maud   Howe.    Julia   Ward  Howe,  1819— 

1910. 


CHAPTER  X 

PRIMAS  BALLERINAS 
Anna  Pavlova,   1885-1931 

Pavlova  and  Karsavina !  How  supreme  in  their  art,  and  what 
contrasts  in  character !  The  latter  we  in  America  can  know  only 
through  reputation,  but  thanks  to  Pavlova's  self-impelled  mission 
to  dance  in  all  corners  of  the  globe,  many  have  seen  and  marvelled 
over  this  primissima  ballerina. 

Pavlova  had  no  private  life,  no  existence  apart  from  her  career. 
She  was  devoted  to  dancing  with  every  particle  of  her  being,  and 
it  is  hard  to  realize  that  she  was  a  mere  woman,  so  much  was  she 
the  embodiment  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Dance. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  know  exactly  what  she  looked  like, 
in  spite  of  many  pictures.  Her  face  changes  with  every  dance  and 
costume.  One  sees  "The  Swan,"  or  "The  Fairy  Doll,"  or  "Giselle," 
or  "The  Dragon  Fly,"  but  never  Pavlova.  She  was  complete  mis- 
tress of  the  intricacies  of  the  ballet,  but  believed  that  it  should 
be  merely  the  tool  of  the  individual.  Her  fame  therefore  rests  not 
on  technical  innovations,  but  on  the  perfection  of  her  own  per- 
formance— now,  alas,  only  a  memory. 

All  this  has  been  admirably  shown  in  Pavlova  by  Walford 
Hyden,  her  musical  director  and  pianist  for  many  years.  It  is  in  no 
way  a  formal  life,  nor  is  it  a  sentimental  glorification.  Pavlova  had 
her  faults  of  temperament  and  character,  even  her  musical  limita- 
tions, and  these  are  clearly  indicated.  But  it  does  make  us  compre- 
hend something  of  the  vivid,  electric  creature  that  was  Anna  Pav- 
lova, "the  butterfly  who  could  never  stop  fluttering  until  she  fell 
dead." 

Subjects  for  Study 

The  dancer — Her  genius — Manner  of  working— Tours. 
The    woman — Temperament — Management    of    the    company — Personal 
traits. 

Her  repertoire — Ballets  and  divertissements — Last  act. 

Special  Reference: 

Pavlova:  the  Genius  of  the  Dance,  by  Walford  Hyden. 
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Additional  References: 

Kyasht,  Lydia.    Romantic  Recollections. 
Propert,  W.  A.    Russian  Ballet,  1921-1929. 
Stanislavsky,  Constantin.    My  Life  in  Art. 

Tamara    Karsavina 

Karsavina  is  probably  almost  as  fine  a  performer  as  Pavlova, 
but  she  seems  more  real  flesh  and  blood,  and  in  her  delightful  book 
Theatre  Street — imagine  Pavlova  writing  a  book ! — she  tells  of 
the  terrific  and  prolonged  training  that  is  necessary  to  become  a 
star  in  the  Russian  ballet.  There  are  also  interesting  descriptions 
of  Karsavina's  home  life,  St.  Petersburg  before  the  war,  the 
Diaghileff  tours,  and  the  theatre  in  war  time. 

We  are  glad  to  learn,  on  the  authority  of  Barrie,  that  Theatre 
Street  in   some   form   still  goes   on. 

Subjects  for  Study 

Father  and  mother — First  dancing  lessons — The   Imperial  School — Life 
of  a  pupil. 

The  Marinsky  Theatre — First  leading  role — Dancers  and  ballet  masters. 
Diaghileff — Tours — Nijinsky. 
War  and  revolution — Escape. 

Special  Reference  : 

Theatre  Street,  by  Tamara  Karsavina. 

Additional  References: 

For  further  references,  see  under  Pavlova. 


CHAPTER    XI 

HEROINES  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  WAR 
Daisy  of  Pless,  1873- 

The  books  of  Daisy,  Princess  of  Pless,  are  packed  full  of  meat 
and  drink,  bread,  butter,  and  dessert.  They  are  as  impossible  of 
brief  summary  as  is  her  own  character,  or  the  life  she  led — a  life 
so  crowded  that  it  is  hard  to  see  when  she  found  time  to  write  the 
full  diary  upon  which  her  books  are  based. 

Amid  so  much  richness  a  few  things  stand  out  clearly.  First, 
the  tragedy — it  seems  we  cannot  avoid  this  word  when  discussing 
royalty — of  being  a  warm-hearted  Irish-Englishwoman  married  to 
a  Prussian  prince  of  totally  different  tradition.  The  situation  was 
unhappy  enough  in  the  best  of  times,  but  might  have  been  borne 
if  the  war  had  not  strained  it  to  the  breaking  point. 

The  war  work  that  the  Princess  undertook  is  another  outstand- 
ing chapter.  Delicately  reared  women  of  England  and  Russia — 
and  other  countries  as  well — proved  themselves  endowed  with  the 
stamina  to  endure  revolting  scenes  and  great  hardships,  and  were 
to  find  their  greatest  happiness   in  succoring  the  wounded. 

Highly  interesting  are  the  glimpses  of  the  great — King  Edward 
and  Queen  Alexandra,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  and  other 
royalties  of  Europe,  more  especially  our  old  friend,  the  Empress 
Eugenie.  But  that  for  which  the  book  is  really  important,  a  docu- 
ment to  be  reckoned  with  in  future  histories  of  the  time,  is  the 
delineation  of  William  Hohenzollern.  Daisy  of  Pless  was  a  favorite 
of  his  and  knew  him  intimately.  She  entertained  him  in  her  palaces 
and  visited  at  his  court.  She  shows  him  in  many  scenes,  under 
widely  varying  conditions,  and  much  that  she  says  is  not  at  all 
in  his  favor.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  read  her  books  and  still  think 
of  the  Kaiser  as  the  inhuman  and  blood-thirsty  monster  who  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  World  War.  Far  from  being  the  All- 
powerful,  he  became  nothing  but  a  pawn  at  the  hands  of  the  military 
party,  which  used  him  as  a  figurehead  as  long  as  they  were  trium- 
phant and  in  time  of  failure  sent  him  into  the  wilderness  as  a 
scapegoat.  In  view  of  the  present  distracted  state  of  Germany 
and  her  people,  a  time  may  come  when  the  abdication  of  William 
the    Second   will   be   bitterly    regretted. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

Family  and  youth — Prince  Henry — Marriage. 

Pless  and  Furstenstein — The  German  court  and  the  German  people — 
Hansel  born. 

Various  visits — The  Crown  Prince — Concerts  and  theatricals. 

King  Edward — Emperor  of  Germany — Shadow  of  war. 

Germany  at  the  outbreak — In  Berlin — Troubles  as  an  Englishwoman — 
War  work. 

Poland — Fortunes  of  the  war — Last  description  of  the  Emperor — Later 
life. 

Special  References : 

Daisy,    Princess    of   Pless,    by    Herself;    and   its    sequel,   Better   Left 
Unsaid. 

Additional  References: 

Ludwig,  Emil.  William  Hohenzollern. 
Nowak,  K.  F.  Kaiser  and  Chancellor. 
Germany's  Road  to  Ruin. 

Irina  Skariatina 

A  World  Can  End  is  the  story  of  a  young  Russian  woman  of 
noble  family,  born  to  wealth  and  extravagant  luxury,  but  brought 
during  the  war  and  Russian  revolution  to  months  of  privation  and 
suffering.  Her  life  falls  into  three  periods,  as  different  and  distinct 
from  each  other  as  if  they  were  three  incarnations  many  centuries 
apart. 

She  grew  up  a  petted  and  indulged  youngest  child  in  an  aristo- 
cratic home  of  the  old  regime.  When  the  war  broke  out  she  became 
a  worker  in  the  ranks,  spending  eight  years  as  a  nurse  and  medical 
student  in  various  hospitals  and  receiving  a  decoration  for  war 
work.  Then  most  unfortunately  she  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the 
Soviets,  everything  she  had  was  taken  from  her,  and  she  was 
starving  in  prison  when  the  American  Relief  Association  came  to 
her  rescue  and  shipped  her  out  of  Russia — destination  unknown — 
with  exactly  fifty  dollars  in  her  pocket. 

The  third  period  of  her  life  is  promised  in  a  second  book, 
A   World  Begins. 

One  precious  possession  she  managed  to  rescue,  the  part  of  her 
diary  telling  of  the  actual  progress  of  the  Revolution,  the  estab- 
lishment  of   the   provisional   government,   and   its   subsequent   dis- 
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placement  by  the  Soviet.  This  is  thrilling  stuff,  and  surprisingly 
unbiased. 

A  critic  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Books  concludes  her 
review  by  saying,  "Interesting  and  exciting  as  The  Education  of  a 
Princess  was,  this  World  Can  End  of  Irina  Skariatina's  is  incom- 
parably the  better  book." 

Subjects  for  Study 

Before    the    war — Childhood — Relatives — Troitskoe — Travel. 

Experiences  as  a  nurse — Diary. 

Under   Soviet   suspicion — Poverty — Imprisonment — Rescue. 

Special  Reference: 

A   World  Can  End,  by  Irina  Skariatina. 

Additional  References: 

Marie,  Grand  Duchess  of  Russia.   Education  of  a  Princess;  a  Princess 

in  Exile. 
Skariatina,  Irina.    A   World  Begins. 


CHAPTER    XII 

MODERN   AMERICAN   NOVELISTS 

Gertrude  Atherton,  1857- 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  1876- 

It  is  said  that  every  person  is  capable  of  one  good  story,  this 
being  of  course  the  tale  of  their  own  life  and  experience.  The 
adage  would  seem  to  be  underscored  by  the  autobiographies  of 
Gertrude  Atherton  and  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart.  Skilled  writers 
though  they  are,  with  many  novels  and  great  popularity  to  their 
credit,  they  have  outdone  themselves  in  their  own  stories,  and  I 
should  place  each  life  as  far  and  away  the  best  of  their  writings. 

Both  are  women  of  great  charm,  who  have  seized  every  oppor- 
tunity to  extract  the  utmost  out  of  life ;  both  played  a  valuable 
part  during  the  World  War ;  both  have  told  us  how  they  did  it. 
But  there  all  similarity  ceases. 

Mrs.  Atherton  is  a  loyal  Californian,  but  she  is  also  a  citizen 
of  the  world,  a  free  lance.  Early  widowed,  her  love  of  independence 
and  hatred  of  routine  developed  into  a  passion,  and  she  doubts  the 
wisdom  of  an  artist's  ever  marrying. 

The  scenes  of  her  books  are  laid  in  many  countries,  and  to  get 
the  proper  background  and  atmosphere  she  journeyed  to  all  these 
places  and  stayed  in  them,  usually  in  some  quiet  little  lodging  or 
small  hotel.  But  when  a  book  is  finished  Mrs.  Atherton  emerges 
into  society,  and  so  wide  is  her  circle  of  friends  that  it  would  almost 
seem  that  those  whom  she  does  not  know  are  hardly  worth  knowing. 
Her  anecdotes  and  stories  about  them  are  among  the  most  interest- 
ing parts  of  the  Adventures. 

Mrs.  Rinehart,  for  all  her  successful  authorship,  is  first  of  all 
a  devoted  wife  and  mother.  Her  family  always  comes  first,  and 
rare  has  been  her  talent  in  combining  the  two  careers.  One  faculty 
which  must  have  helped  her  greatly  sparkles  through  the  pages  of 
My  Story,  her  keen  sense  of  humor.  She  frequently  pokes  fun  at 
herself  in  the  most  delightful  way. 

It  may  be  that  neither  of  these  women  has  written  a  book  which 
will  be  of  enduring  fame,  but  in  their  own  characters,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  best  of  gallant  and  gifted  American  womanhood, 
may  their  names  be  immortal ! 
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Subjects  for  Study 

Mrs.  Atherton 

The  novelist,  her  life,  travels,  and  friends. 
Something  about  her  books. 

Special  Reference: 

Adventures  of  a  Novelist,  by  Gertrude  Atherton. 

Additional  References: 

Atherton,  Gertrude.    California,  an  Intimate  History. 

White  Morning. 

Gerould,  Katherine  Fullerton.    The  Aristocratic  West. 

Mrs.  Rinehart 

Nurse — Doctor's    wife — Mother    of    three     boys — Government     agent — 
Writer. 

Novels — Short    stories — Journalism. 
The  war  work  of  the  two  writers. 

Special  Reference: 

My  Story,  by  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart. 

A  dditional  References : 

Books  by  Mrs.  Rinehart  which  deal  with  her  own  experiences: 
Kings,  Queens  and  Pawns:  an  American  Woman  at  the  Front. 
Through  Glacier  Park:  Seeing  America  First  with  Howard  Eaton. 
Tenting  Tonight:  Sport  and  Adventure  in  Glacier  Park. 
The  Out   Trail. 
Nomad's  Land. 


CHAPTER    XIII 

PIONEERS  OF  OUR  DAY 

Anne  Ellis,  1875- 

What  a  heroine  this  woman  is,  and  what  a  revelation  is  her 
book !  We  have  heard  vaguely  of  the  hardships  of  early  western 
life,  the  deprivations  and  poverty.  But  here  it  is  all  brought  home 
to  us — the  total  lack  of  what  we  consider  the  barest  necessities, 
the  grinding  life,  which  yet  can  produce  such  a  one  as  Anne  Ellis, 
with  her  fine  character,  spirit,  and  sense  of  humor. 

She  can  write,  too,  and  even  without  a  picture  of  the  family 
group  she  makes  us  see  the  courageous  mother,  sheepish  Henry, 
and  appealing  little  brothers  and  sisters. 

There  are  probably  few  women  who  have  not  had  a  "Jim" 
in  their  lives,  a  childish  sweetheart  who  always  remains  an  idealized 
memory,  but  it  has  been  left  for  Anne  Ellis  to  give  expression 
to  this  side  of  feminine  psychology — or  perhaps  just  "plain"  senti- 
mentality, as  she  might  call  it. 

Her  second  volume  is  really  a  delightful  satire  and  commentary 
on  American  political  life.  How  many  of  our  candidates  for  office 
know  as  little  about  their  duties  as  Anne  Ellis  did  before  she  was 
elected  county  treasurer?  And  then  the  corollary:  how  many  would 
exert  her  industry  and  sense  of  responsibility  in  finding  out  ?  Would 
that  we  could  have  Anne  Ellises  in  all  our  public  offices ! 

Subjects  for  Study 

Parentage  and  childhood — Life  in  the  pioneer  West — Jim. 
Attempts  at  education — Married  life — Mining  camps. 
A  fresh  start — Dressmaking — Cooking  experiences. 
Campaigning — In  office — And  out. 

Special  References : 

The  Life  of  an  Ordinary  Woman,  by  Anne  Ellis;  'Plain  Anne  Ellis.' 

A  dditional  References  : 

Burt,  Struthers.    Diary  of  a  Dude   Wrangler. 
Rollins,  P.  A.    The  Cowboy. 
White,  O.  P.    A  Frontier  Mother. 
Them  Was  the  Days. 
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Martha  Berry,  1866- 

Martha  Berry  is  a  southern  gentlewoman  who  gave  up  a  life 
of  cultured  ease  to  devote  her  time,  her  property,  and  herself  to 
the  education  of  the  white  people  in  the  mountains  of  southern 
Appalachia. 

It  began  with  telling  Bible  stories  in  a  little  cabin  near  her 
Georgia  home  to  three  ragged  urchins  one  Sunday  afternoon  in 
1900.  In  1932  it  is  continuing  in  this  same  place  in  modern  schools 
and  a  great  college. 

Tracy  Byers,  whom  we  suspect  as  the  young  teacher  who 
wanted  to  leave  to  enlist  for  the  war  but  finally  stayed  where  the 
greater  duty  called,  has  told  the  story  well.  It  is  fascinating  to 
read  of  the  steady  enlargement  of  the  school,  new  buildings  added, 
new  subjects  taught,  Miss  Berry's  trips  north  for  the  funds  which 
are  always  forthcoming  at  her  plea,  with  every  now  and  then  the 
reward  of  a  fairy-godmother-like  gift. 

But  even  more  fascinating  are  the  tales  of  Miss  Berry's  trips 
into  the  mountains  searching  for  pupils,  the  conversations  and 
visits  with  the  mountain  people,  and  glimpses  of  their  life.  We 
want  more,  and  can  only  hope  that  the  busy  founder  of  the  Berry 
Schools  will  some  day  take  a  little  time  off  to  write  her  own 
reminiscences. 

Subjects  for  Study 

The  Berry  home — The  cabin— Inception  of  the  idea. 
Getting  a  school — Getting  pupils — Getting  money. 
Distinguished   guests — Mountain   visiting. 
Recognition  and  rewards. 

Special  Reference: 

Martha  Berry:  the  Sunday  Lady  of  Possum  Trot,  by  Tracy  Byers. 

Additional  References: 

Campbell,  J.  C.    The  Southern  Highlander  and  his  Homeland. 
Furman,  Lucy.    Quare   Women.   (Hindman  settlement  school  in  Knott 

County,  Kentucky.) 
Kephart,  Horace.    Our  Southern  Highlanders. 
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Skariatina,  Irina.   A  World  Begins.    Harrison  Smith.  1932.  §3.50.  (11) 
Stanislavsky,  Constantin.    My  Life  in  Art.    Little.  1924.  $6.00.   (10) 
Sullivan,  Mark.    Our  Times.    2  vols.  Scribner's.  1900-1904.  $5.00  each.  (5) 
Toth,  Karl.    Woman  and  Rococo  in  France.    Lippincott.  1931.  $7.50.   (2) 
Train,  A.  C.    Puritan's  Progress.    Scribner's.  1931.  $3.50.   (5) 
Weigall,  Arthur.    Life  and  Times  of  Cleopatra.    Putnam's.  1924.  $5.00.  (6) 
West,  Geoffrey.    Annie  Besant.    Viking.  1928.  $2.00.   (8) 
White,  O.  P.    A  Frontier  Mother.    Minton.  1929.  $1.50.   (13) 

Them  Was  the  Days.    Minton.  1925.  $3.00.  (13) 

Whitlock,  Brand.    La  Fayette.    2  vols.  Appleton.  1929.  $10.00.   (2) 
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TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course,  Famous  Women  of  Yesterday 
and  Today,  is  $7.00  in  North  Carolina  or  $10.00  elsewhere.  For 
this  fee  ten  copies  of  the  program  are  supplied  and  all  necessary 
references  for  preparing  papers  are  loaned.  The  club  pays  trans- 
portation charges  both  ways  on  borrowed  material,  and  fifty  cents 
for  each  copy  of  the  program  additional  to  the  ten  that  are  sent 
for  the  fee.  Members  of  non-registered  clubs  desiring  to  borrow 
material  for  any  of  these  programs  may  do  so  by  paying  a  fee  of 
fifty  cents  for  each  meeting,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
members  of  registered  groups  have  the  first  choice  of  material. 

If  the  course  is  not  completed  within  twelve  months  after  regis- 
tering, a  new  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  required  in  order  to  continue 
through  the  second  year,  in  North  Carolina  or  elsewhere. 

Important  Notice 

As  soon  as  a  group  decides  on  this  course,  the  secretary  is 
requested  to  submit  to  the  Extension  Division  the  dates  on  which 
the  meetings  will  occur.  Each  meeting  will  then  be  assigned  to  the 
date  on  which  material  can  be  provided.  Since  there  is  no  con- 
nection between  any  two  chapters,  the  order  of  studying  them  is 
of  no  importance  and  changing  the  order  will  make  it  possible  to 
supply  a  large  number  with  all  the  material  they  need. 

These  references  will  be  sent  three  or  four  weeks  before  each 
meeting,  and  may  be  kept  until  the  meeting  is  over.  The  borrowers 
are  expected  to  see  that  all  material  is  securely  wrapped,  and  not 
rolled,  and  returned  within  the  specified  time.  A  fine  of  five  cents 
a  day  accumulates  on  each  package  kept  over  time. 

University  Extension  Division, 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 


SCHEDULE  OF  MEETINGS 

The  Schedule  of  Meetings  is  based  on  the  thirteen  chapters  of  the 
foregoing  bulletin.  Chapters  II  and  IV  are  divided  into  two  meetings, 
making  a  total  of  fifteen  meetings  necessary  to  cover  the  thirteen  chapters. 

First  Meeting:  Trail  Blazers  (Based  on  Chapter  I) 

1.  Lucy    Stone 

2.  Sarah  J.  Hale 

3.  Lydia  Sigourney 

Second  Meeting:    Women  in  French  History  (Based  on  Chapter  II) 

1.  Jeanne  Du  Barry 

2.  Charlotte  Corday 

Third  Meeting:    Women  in  French  History  (Based  on  Chapter  II) 

(continued) 

1.  Adrienne  de  La  Fayette 

2.  Eugenie 

Fourth  Meeting:    English  Writers  of  the  Last  Century 

(Based  on  Chapter  III) 

1.  Elizabeth  Gaskell 

2.  George  Eliot 

Fifth  Meeting:  "First"  Ladies  and  Their  Ilk  (Based  on  Chapter  IV) 

1.  Mary  Ball  Washington 

2.  Dolly   Madison 

Sixth  Meeting:   "First"  Ladies  and  Their  Ilk  (Based  on  Chapter  IV) 

(continued) 

1.  Peggy   Eaton 

2.  Mary  Todd  Lincoln 
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Seventh  Meeting:   Saviors  of  the  Suffering  (Based  on  Chapter  V) 

1.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham 

2.  Carry  Nation 


Eighth  Meeting:   Queens  of  Long  Ago 


Based  on  Chapter  VI) 


1.  Cleopatra 

2.  Jadwiga 

3.  Mary  Stuart 

Ninth  Meeting:   A  Northern  Poet  and  a  Southern  One 

(Based  on  Chapter  VII) 

1.  Emily  Dickinson 

2.  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese 


Tenth  Meeting:    Magnetic  Leaders 


(Based  on  Chapter  VIII) 


1.  Helena   Petrovna   Blavatsky 

2.  Annie  Besant 

3.  Aimde  Semple   MacPherson 

Eleventh  Meeting:  American  Artists 


(Based  on  Chapter  IX) 


1.  Cecilia  Beaux 

2.  Laura  E.  Richards 


Twelfth  Meeting:   Primas  Ballerinas 


(Based  on  Chapter  X) 


1.  Anna  Pavlova 

2.  Tamara  Karsavina 
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Thirteenth  Meeting:    Heroines  of  the  European  War 

(Based  on  Chapter  XI) 

1.  Daisy  of  Pless 

2.  Irina  Skariatina 


Fourteenth  Meeting:    Modern  American  Novelists 

(Based  on  Chapter  XII) 

1.  Gertrude    Atherton 

2.  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 

Fifteenth  Meeting:   Pioneers  of  Our  Day  (Based  on  Chapter  XIII) 


1.  Anne   Ellis 

2.  Martha  Berry 
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In  addition  to  those  listed  elsewhere. 
The  Commencement  Program.    Harold  D.  Meyer.    Price  50c 
The  Sural  School  Lunch.    Louise  H.  Snell.    Price  10c. 

Bou>  tprS°tioodUsetM  Treea'  w* c>  Coker  and  EnId  Matheriy- 

The  High  School  Society.    H.  D.  Meyer  and  C.  B.  Cole.    Price  50c. 
Water   Transportation.     Debate   Handbook. 


Port   Terminals  and 
Price  50c. 


Public  Welfare  and  the  Community  as  it  Relates  to  the  North 
Carolina  Plan  of  Public  Welfare.    Price  50c. 

Children  of  Old,  Carolina.    Historical  Pageant  for  Children.  Ethel 

T.  Rockwell.    Price  50c.  «««* 


College  Education   and   Professional 
T.  A.  Whitener.     Free. 


Opportunity.     Compiled   by 

Adult  Education  and  Servwe  through  University  Extension.    Free. 
Town  and  Country  Interdependences.    North  Carolina  Club  Year* 

book.    1925-1926.    Edited  by  E.  C.  Branson.    Price  75c. 
The  McNary-Haugen  Farm  Surplus  BUI. 

piled  by  E.  R.  Rankin,    Price  50c. 

Parent-Teacher  Handbook. 
Meyer.    Price  50c. 


Debate  Handbook.    Corn- 
Fourth  Edition.    Edited  by  Harold  D. 

Special  Legal  Relations  of  Married  Women  in  N.  C.  as  to  Property. 
Contracts,  and  Guardianship.     Mary  P.  Smith.     Price  50c. 
The  Child  and  the  Home.    E.  R.  Groves.    Price  25c. 

Some  Problems  in  Democracy  in  North  Carolina.    North  Carolina 
Club  Yearbook.    1926-1927.    Price  50c. 

High  School  Library  Standards.    Price  50c. 

The  World  Court    Debate  Handbook.    Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin. 
Price  soc.  *«»«*.«. 

Southern  Conference  on  Education.    Proceedings,  1928.    Price  50c. 

Scenery  and  Lighting  for  School  and  Little  Theatre  Stages.  Samuel 
Selden.    Price  50c. 


Studies  in  Taxation. 
Price  75c. 


North  Carolina  Club  Yearbook.     1927-1628. 
Debate  Handbook. 


The  Classification  of  Property  for  Taxation. 
Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin.    Price  50c. 

North  Carolina  Club  Yearbook. 


Country  Life  in  North  Carolina 
1928-1929.     Price  50c. 


Plays  for  Schools  and  Little  Theatres. 
Strobach.    Price  50c. 


Frederick  Koch  and  Nettlna 


Contemporary  Industrial  Processes. 
1929-1930.    Price  75c. 


North  Carolina  Club  Yearbook. 


University  Extension  Division.  (Correspondence  Instruction,) 
1931.     Free. 


1980- 


Southern  Conference  on  Education.    Proceedings,  1929.    Price  50c. 

Independence  f or Jhe  Philippines.    Debate  Handbook.    Compiled  by 
tu.  R.  Rankin.    Price  50c. 


Southern  Conference  on  Education.    Proceedings,  1980.    Price  50c. 

Compulsory  Unemployment  Insurance.     Debate  Handbook,     Com- 
piled by  E.  R.  Rankin.    Price  50c 

Correspondence  Instruction.    1931-1932.    Free. 

A  Two-Tear  Course  in  Spanish,  with  Suggestions  for  a  Third  Year. 
Price  30c. 

XI,  No.    7,    Southern  Conference  on  Education.    Proceedings,  1931.    Price  50& 
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EXTENSION  BULLETINS 

Vol.       II,  No.  10.     The  Commencement  Program.  Harold  D.  Meyer.  Price  50c. 

Vol.        II,  No.  12.     Recent  Tendencies  in  the  Theatre.  Dougald  MacMillan.  Price  50c. 

Vol.      Ill,  No.     3.     Studies  in  the  History  of  North  Carolina.  R.  D.  W.  Connor.  Price  50c, 

Vol.      Ill,  No.     4.    Planning  and  Furnishing  a  Home.  Mary  T.  Hobbs.  Price  50c. 

Vol.      Ill,  No.     5.    Studies  in  Citizenship  for  Women.  Revised  Edition.  D.   D.  Carroll. 

Price   50c. 
Vol.      Ill,  No.  10.    Studies  in  the  Modern  English  Novel.  George  McKie.  Price  50c. 
Vol.      Ill,  No.  11.     The  Rural  School  Lunch.  Louise  K.  Snell.  Price  10c. 
Vol.      Ill,  No.  14.    How  to  Know  and  Use  the  Trees.  W.  C.  Coker  and  Enid  Matherly. 

Price    $1.00. 
Vol.      IV,  No.  11.    Know  Your  Own  State — North  Carolina.  S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.  Price  50c. 
Vol.      IV,  No.  12.    Children  of  Old  Carolina.  Historical  Pageant  for  Children.  Ethel  T. 

Rockwell.  Price  50c. 
Vol.      IV,  No.  13.     Great  Composers,  1600-1900.  A  Program  for  Music  Clubs.  Paul  John 

Weaver.  Price  50c. 
Vol.       V,  No.    5.    Studies  in  the  History  of  Contemporary  Europe.  C.   P.   Higby. 

Price  50c. 
Vol.       V,  No.     9.    A  Study  of  Shakspere.  Russell  Potter.  Price  50c. 
Vol.       V,  No.  10.    Studies  in  Southern  Literature.  Revised  Edition.  Addison  Hibbard. 

Price    50c. 
Vol.      VI,  No.     3.     A  Study  Course  in  International  One-Act  Plays.  Ethel  T.  Rockwell. 

Price  50c. 
Vol.      VI,  No.    4.    Studies  in  the  Development  of  the  Short  Story:  English  and  Ameri- 
can. L.  B.  Wright.  Price  50c. 
Vol.      VI,  No.     9.    Studies   in   Modern   Drama.   Revised    Edition.    Elizabeth   L.    Green. 

Price  50c. 
Vol.      VI,  No.  11.    Pre-School  Child  Study  Programs.  Harold  D.  Meyer.  Price  50c. 
Vol.      VI,  No.  12.    Studies  in  American  Literature.  Revised  Edition.  Addison  Hibbard. 

Price  50c. 
Vol.      VI,  No.  13.    Modern  French  Art.  Russell  Potter.  Price  50c. 

Vol.    VII,  No.     4.     Our  Heritage:  A  Study  through  Literature  of  the  American  Tradi- 
tion. J.  H.  Hanford.  Price  50c. 
Vol.    VII,  No.    5.     Contemporary    American    Literature.    Revised    Edition.    Paul    and 

Elizabeth    Lay   Green.    Price    50c. 
Vol.    VII,  No.     8.    Parent-Teacher   Handbook.    Fourth   Edition.    Edited   by    Harold   D. 

Meyer.   Price  50c. 
Vol.    VII,  No.     9.    Special  Legal  Relations  of  Married  Women  in  N.  C.  as  to  Property, 

Contracts,  and  Guardianship.  Mary  P.  Smith.  Price  50c. 
Vol.    VII,  No.  11.     The  Child  and  the  Home.  E.  R.  Groves.  Price  25c. 
Vol.    VII,  No.  13.     High  School  Library  Standards.   Price  50c. 
Vol.    VII,  No.  14.     The   Negro   in   Contemporary  American   Literature.   Elizabeth   Lay 

Green.  Price  50c. 
Vol.  VIII,  No.    2.     Other    People's    Lives.    A    Biographical    Roundup:    Current    Books, 

1927-1928.  Cornelia  S.  Love.  Price  50c. 
Vol.  VIII,  No.     3.     Contemporary  Southern  Literature.  Howard  Mumford  Jones. 

Price  50c. 
Vol.  VIII,  No.     4.    Recent  Poetry  from  the  South.  Addison  Hibbard.  Price  50c. 
Vol.  VIII,  No.     5.     The   World  Court.   Debate   Handbook.   Compiled   by   E.   R.   Rankin. 

Price  50c. 
Vol.  VIII,  No.     6.    Southern   Conference   on   Education.    Proceedings,    1928.    Price   50c. 
Vol.  VIII,  No.     7.    Scenery  and  Lighting  for  School  and  Little  Theatre  Stages.  Samuel 

Selden.  Price  50c. 
Vol.  VIII,  No.     8.    Studies   in   Taxation.     N.    C.    Club   Yearbook,    1927-1928.    Edited  by 

Paul  W.  Wager.   Price   75c. 
Vol.  VIII,  No.     9.     Contemporary   Spanish   Literature    in   English    Translation.    Agatha 

Boyd  Adams  and  Nicholson  B.  Adams.  Price  50c. 
Vol.  VIII,  No.  10.    Adventures  in  Reading,  Second  Series:   Current  Books,   1928-1929. 

Russell  Potter.  Price  50c. 
Vol.  VIII,  No.  11.    A  Study  of  South  America.    W.  W.  Pierson,  Jr.,  and  C.  S.   Love. 

Price   50c. 
Vol.      IX,  No.    2.    A   Study   of  American  Art  and  Southern  Ai-tists   of  Note.   Mary 

deB.   Graves.   Price  50c. 
Vol.      IX,  No.     3.    A  Study  Course  in  American  One-Act  Plays.  Revised  Edition.  Ethel 

T.  Rockwell.  Price  50c. 
Vol.      IX,  No.    4.     The    Classification    of    Property    for    Taxation.    Debate    Handbook. 

Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin.  Price  50c. 
Folklore.  Ralph  Steele  Boggs.  Price  50c. 
The  French  Novel   in  English   Translation.   U.   T.    Holmes,   Jr. 

Price  50c. 
Plays  fen-  Schools  and  Little  Theatres.  Frederick  Koch  and  Nettina 

Strobach.   Price   50c. 
Art  History.  Mary  deB.  Graves.  Price  50c. 
The  South  in   Contemporary  Literature.   Revised   Edition.   Addison 

Hibbard.  Price  50c. 
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UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

BUREAU  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 


ADMINISTRATIVE   STAFF 

Frank  Porteh  Graham,  M.A.,  LLD.,  President. 

Russell  Marvin  Grumman,  B.H.,  Director. 

Louise  Manning  Venable,  A.B.,  Executive  Secretary. 

William  John  McKee,  C.E.,  Ph.D.,  Supervisor  of  Instruction, 

Mart  Louisa  Cobb,  A.B.,  Chief  of  Bureau. 

Nellie  Roberson,  A.B.,  Chief  of  Library  Extension  Service. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   BOARD* 

Dudley  DeWitt  Carroll,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Commerce. 

Wesley  Critz  George,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Embryology. 

Allan  Wilson  Hobbs,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  and  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Samuel  Huntington  Hobbs,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Rural  Social- 
Economics. 

Robert  Burton  House,  A.M.,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  University. 

William  John  McKee,  C.E.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education  in  Extension 
Teaching  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  In-Service  Teacher  Training. 

Howard  Washington  Odum,  Ph.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  Sociology  and 
Director  of  the  School  of  Public   Welfare. 

William  Whatley  Pierson,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Govern- 
ment and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Nathan  Wilson  Walker,  A.B.,  Ed.M.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, Director  of  the  Summer  School,  and  Acting  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Education. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTORS 

Members  of  the  University  Faculty 

Nicholson  Barnes  Adams,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Spanish. 
Raymond  William  Adams,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
Gladys  Angel,   A.M.,  Assistant    Professor    of    Education    in    Extension 

Teaching. 
James  Osler  Bailey,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 
Nora  Beust,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Administration. 
Richmond  Pugh  Bond,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
Lee  Marshall  Brooks,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 
Roy  Melton  Brown,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associate  in  Sociology. 
Wallace  Everett  Caldwell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 


*The  President,  the  Registrar,  and  the  Dean  of  Students  are  ex  officio  members 
of  the  Administrative  Board. 


Collier  Cobb,  D.Sc,  Professor  of   Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

Charles  Christopher  Crittenden,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Johk  Frederick  Dashiell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Harold  Sheldon  Dyer,  B.Mus.,  Professor  of  Music. 

Floyd  Harris  Edmister,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Van  Courtlandt  Elliott,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

James  Gilbert  Evans,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

Gustav  Adolphus  Harrer,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

Milton  Sydney  Heath,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 

Richard  Junius  Mendenhall  Hobbs,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Economics. 

Samuel  Huntington  Hobbs,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Rural  Social- 
Economics. 

George  Howard,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education  in  Extension  Teaching. 

Almonte  Charles  Howell,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Elwood  Cartelyou  Hunter,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Education. 

William  Sumner  Jenkins,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Guy   Benton  Johnson,   Ph.D.,   Research   Associate  in  Sociology. 

Arthur  Melvhle  Jordan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 

Arnold  Kimsey  King,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of 
History. 

Edgar  Wallace  Knight,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

John   Wayne   Lasley,   Jr.,   Ph.D.,   Professor   of   Pure   Mathematics. 

Joe  Burton  Linker,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

John  Coriden  Lyons,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French. 

Linda  Shuford  McIntosh,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Education  in  Extension 
Teaching. 

William  John  McKee,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education  in  Extension 
Teaching. 

Harold  Diedrich  Meyer,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Irving  Lee  Martin,  S.M.,  Instructor  in  Geography  and  Geology. 

Claudius  Temple  Murchison,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Applied  Economics. 

William  Anderson  Olsen,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Carl  Hamilton  Pegg,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 

Carlton  Estey  Preston,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of 
Science. 

William  Frederick  Prouty,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Stratigraphic  Geology. 

Harry  Kitsun   Russell,   Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Robert  Howard  Sherrill,  A.M.,  C.P.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting. 

Thomas   Bradley   Stroup,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Malcolm  Dean  Taylor,  A.B.,  M.B.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Marketing. 

Wr alter  Dallam  Toy,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

*Marion  Rex  Trabue,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Educational  Administration. 

Paul  Woodford  Wager,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Rural  Social- 
Economics. 

Henry   McGilbert  Wagstaff,   Ph.D.,  Professor   of  History. 

Non-Faculty  Assistants 

Mabel  Louise  Bacon,  A.M. 

Frank  William  Girlinghouse,  A.M. 

Carrie  Nicholson  Jordan,  Ph.B. 

Sarah  Duncan  Olsen,  A.M. 

Ruth  Hamill  Preston,  A.M. 

Stanley  Stevens,  A.M. 

John  Hiliary  Andrew  Workman,  A.M. 


*On  leave,  fall  and   winter  quarters,   1932-33. 
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Chemistry 22 

Chemistry   of   Foods 

Economics   and   Commerce 22-21 

General   Economics 

Economic  History 

Credit  and  Banking 

Accounting 

Salesmanship 

Retail  Salesmanship  and  Store 

Management 
Business   Law 
Business  English 
Investments 

Education  _ 24-28 

Introduction  to  Educational 
Psychology 

Educational  Sociology  (See 
Sociology) 

General  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Education 

Educational  Psychology 

Public  School  Education  in 
the  South 

Rural   Education 

Historic  Foundations  of  Mod- 
ern Education 

Public  Education  in  the 
United  States 

Introductory  Course  in  School 
Administration 

The  Public  School  Principal- 
ship 

Classroom  Management 

Principles  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation 

General  Methods  in  Second- 
ary Education 

Tests  and  Measurements  in 
Elementary  Education 

Elementary  Education  28-33 

Curriculum   Construction 
Psychology       of       Elementary 

Education 
Reading     and     Study     Habits 

for   the   Primary   Grades 
Reading     and     Study     Habits 

for   the  Grammar   Grades 
Materials      and      Methods      of 

Teaching  Social  Sciences 


Materials      and      Methods      of 

Teaching  Natural  Sciences 
Arithmetic,    Primary    Number 

and  Projects 
Language  for  Primary  Grades 
Arithmetic    for    the    Grammar 

Grades 
Language      and      Composition 

for   Grammar   Grades 
Children's  Literature 
Natural  Science 
Natural  Science — Geography 
School     Hygiene    and     Health 

Education 
Problems  of  Citizenship 
North   Carolina    History 


Enali 


34-36 


Freshman   English 
Sophomore   English 
English  of  Commerce 
Modern   Drama 
The    Contemporary    American 

Short  Story 
The  Teaching  of  Literature 
The   Short   Story 
Dramatic  Composition 
Shakespeare 
American  Literature 
The  Nineteenth  Century  Novel 

Geology  36-37 

Introduction  to  Geology 
Industrial      and      Commercial 
Geography 


German    

Intermediate   Course 
Advanced    German 


37 


History   and   Government 37-38 
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•    inornngli  -v    sno   tafiaJ    .;.     ^YiueJi  §m    .•'■■■.  ■      ti     i  I  -.        !    .    I : 

,  The, effectiveness  of  university  teaching  by  correspondence  has 

been  clearly  demonstrated,  Home  study  enables  one,  in  his  spare 
time,  to  carry  on  studies  in  which  he  has  a  special  interest,  to 
broaden  his  intellectual  outlook,  or  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  his 
ec|ucati,ojij, It,,  is  designed  to  give  continuous  educational  oppor- 
tunities to. those  who  desire  to  learn,  regardless  of  years  or  former 
academic  accomplishments, 

.The  advantages  of  individual  study  by  means  of  correspondence 
are  obvious.  The  student  recites  on  every  part  of  every  lesson  and 
receives  the  individual  attention  of  the ;  teacher  in  the  correction 
of  the  papers  he  submits.  Since  a  student  is  not  hurried  in  his 
work,  he  can  master  the,  material  thoroughly,  j.        ,,y 

•  Tl^e  courses  listed  herein  may  be  pursued  by  any  one.  who  is 
prepared  to  study,  them  with  profit;.  Those  who  expect  to  secure 
credit  towards  a  degree  must,  of  course,  satisfy  the  entrance  and 
other  requirements.  However,  those  who  do  not  desire  or  expect 
such,  credit  are  permitted,  to  register  for  any  course  in  which  they 
have  an  interest.  Non-credit  students  are  given  the  same  careful 
instruction  as  those  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree. 

A  plan  has  recently  been  worked  out  whereby  a  group  of  corre- 
spondence students  enrolled  in  th  same  coursfe  may  meet  once  or 
twice  a  week  urider  the  direction  of  a  local  leader  or  supervisor 
approved  by  the  University.  The  supervised  study  group  plan 
enables  correspondence'  students'  to  secure  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a  discussion  of  the  lesson  assignments  as  Well  as  from 
the  supervision  of  their  study. 

:  B       :  t»1    0  '■■:.•■■  i      >n  jib:  ■■  foil 

oi  8i  aJBoniSfoa  General  Information 

fata  bne  loodoi     •  ■■■     i      •  .'..■.-, 

Correspondence  study  is  simply  a  method  of  learning  through 
the  directed  study  of  textbooks  and  supplementary  material,  writing 
theianswers  to  the  questions,  and  developing  lines  of  thought  con- 
tained; in  each  assignment.  Each  assignment  contains:  (a)  full 
directions  for  study,  including  references  to  textbooks  by  chapter 
and  page;  (b)  suggestions  and  helps  of  the  instructor  ;(c)  questions 
to  develop,  an  understanding  of  the  work  done,  When  a  student 
has  registered  for  a  course  three  assignments  are  sent  him-  He  does 
the  work  outlined  in  the  first  assignment  and  sends  his  paper  to 
the  Extension  Division,  ahd  theri  begins  work  on  the  second  assign- 
ment. At  the  University  each  paper  is  gone  over  by  the  instructor, 
who  carefully  corrects  and  grades  it  and  places  on  it,  constructive 
criticism  and  helpful  suggestions  for  future  study..  It  is  to  the 
student's  advantage,  therefore,  not  to  send  in  another  assignment 
until  the  previous  one  has  been  returned  so  that  he  may  profit  by  the 
suggestions  contained.  Upon  receipt  of  completed  assignments,  addi- 
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tional  ones  will  be  sent  the  student.  While  it  is  very  desirable  that 
the  student  send  in  work  regularly,  at  least  one  assignment  each 
week,  he  has  the  privilege  of  sending  it  in  as  he  is  able  to  complete 
it,  provided  he  does  not  submit  more  than  four  assignments  a  week. 

Credit 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  courses  offered  count  toward  the  A.B. 
degree.  Some  courses  are  credited  toward  B.S.  degrees.  No  courses 
offered  count  toward  the  master's  degree. 

To  work  out  a  systematic  plan  for  taking  correspondence  instruc- 
tion toward  the  A.B.  degree,  study  carefully  the  Residence  Require- 
ments for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  found  on  pages  20-21. 
Courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  given  by  correspondence. 
The  other  courses  listed  in  this  catalogue  are  elective. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  Raleigh  will,  in 
accordance  with  their  regulations,  credit  all  courses  listed  in  this 
catalogue  (except  those  listed  as  non-credit  courses)  toward  state 
teachers'  certificates.  A  teacher  who  is  actively  engaged  may  not 
take  more  than  eight  semester  hours  of  extension  work  during  the 
school  year. 

Amount 

Each  course  listed  in  this  catalogue  as  "Credit,  1  course"  corre- 
sponds to  one-ninth  of  a  year  of  regular  college  work  or,  in  terms 
of  certification  credit,  three  and  one-third  semester  hours.  Each 
course  listed  as  "Credit,  Yz  course"  corresponds  to  one-eighteenth 
of  a  year  of  work  in  the  University,  or  two  semester  hours  of 
certification  credit.  Thirty  semester  hours  are  considered  a  year  of 
college  work,  which  is  the  credit  necessary  to  raise  a  certificate  one 
class.  The  quickest  and  best  method  of  raising  a  certificate  is  to 
combine  correspondence  instruction  with  summer  school  and  exten- 
sion class   work. 

For  credit  toward  a  degree  not  more  than  the  equivalent  of  one 
and  one-half  years  of  residence  work,  which  is  thirteen  and  one-half 
whole  courses  (4<5  semester  hours),  may  be  earned  by  extension 
courses.  Of  this  amount  only  nine  courses  may  be  taken  by  corre- 
spondence. One-third  of  the  total  amount,  or  four  and  one-half 
courses,  is  the  maximum  of  correspondence  work  that  may  be  com- 
pleted in  any  twelve-month  period. 

Entrance  Requirements 

If  degree  credit  is  desired,  an  applicant  for  correspondence  work 
must  meet  the  University  entrance  requirements  and  be  enrolled  in 
the  University.  These  entrance  requirements  state  that  an  applicant 
must  have  at  least  fifteen  units  from  an  accredited  high  school.  The 
high  school  record  must  be  transferred  to  the  University  on  a  blank 
that  will  be  furnished  for  the  purpose.  An  applicant  for  advanced 
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standing  may  be  ranked  as  a  sophomore,  junior,  or  senior  when 
credit  for  work  taken  at  other  colleges  has  been  properly  trans- 
ferred to  the  University  and  accepted  by  the  examining  committee. 
If  certification  credit  only  is  desired,  correspondence  courses 
may  be  taken  by  any  teacher  who  holds  a  Standard  State  Certifi- 
cate. This  means  any  certificate  except  the  One-year  Temporary, 
Provisional  A,  and  Provisional  B.  When  working  for  certification 
credit  only  it  is  not  necessary  to  enroll  in  the  University.  However, 
this  is  necessary  when  both  degree  and  certification  credit  are 
desired.  By  enrolling  in  the  University  it  is  possible  to  take  cor- 
respondence courses  that  count  for  both  degree  and  certification 
credit. 

Length  of  Courses 

Each  correspondence  course  has  been  developed  by  a  member  of 
the  faculty  so  that  it  parallels  a  course  given  in  residence  in  the 
same  subject  and  covers  an  equal  amount  of  work  for  which  equal 
credit  is  given.  Although  it  may  vary,  a  correspondence  course  which 
gives  one-half  course  credit  has  about  sixteen  assignments  and  one 
which  gives  one  course  credit  about  twenty-seven  assignments.  Each 
assignment  covers  approximately  two  days  of  residence  work.  On 
such  assignments  a  student  is  expected  to  put  approximately  six 
hours,  or  else  sufficient  time  to  do  the  work  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  Where  there  are  a  small  number  of  assignments  in  a  course 
each  assignment  covers  several  days  of  residence  work.  The  number 
of  assignments  in  a  course  is  really  incidental,  since  the  total 
amount  of  work  for  a  unit  of  credit  is  always  the  same. 

Transferring  Credit 

A  record  of  the  extension  work  completed  towards  a  degree  will 
be  transferred  to  another  institution  when  this  request  is  made  by 
the  student.  For  its  own  degrees  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
makes  no  distinction  between  credit  obtained  in  extension  and  that 
obtained  in  residence,  except  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount 
of  extension  work  that  can  count  towards  a  degree.  But  the  Uni- 
versity cannot  determine  the  policy  of  other  institutions  in  regard 
to  accepting  towards  their  degrees  credit  for  work  completed  in 
extension  elsewhere.  There  are  very  few  standard  colleges  or  uni- 
versities at  this  time,  however,  that  do  not  accept  credit  for  work 
completed  through  extension  instruction  in  other  standard  colleges 
or  universities. 

The  Extension  Division  will  transfer  credit  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  to  be  applied  toward  teachers'  certifi- 
cates on  the  dates  nearest  the  completion  of  the  work.  The  State 
Department  has  requested  the  Division  to  transfer  credit  for  this 
purpose  at  only  two  stated  times  during  the  year — June  30  and 
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September  30.  Unless  the  work  is  completed  before  October  1, 
credit  will  not  be  allowed  by  the  State  Department  as  of  the  July 
preceding  but  will  be  carried  forward  to  the  July  next  succeeding. 

Special  Notices  to  Teachers 

School  teachers  with  sufficient  ability  and  experience,  who  are 
working  for  certification  credit,  may  take  junior  and  senior  corre- 
spondence courses  though  they  may  be  technically  rated  as  freshmen 
or  sophomores.  Eligibility  of  a  teacher  to  take  such  correspondence 
courses  will  be  decided  by  the  head  of  the  department  and  the  dean 
of  the  school  in  which  the  subject  is  given. 

Teachers  who  need  professional  courses  must  be  sure  to  choose 
them  in  their  own  professional  field.  For  instance,  a  primary 
teacher  should  not  take  a  course  in  high  school  methods.  If  courses 
for  professional  credit  are  needed,  this  should  be  indicated  on  the 
application  blank  printed  at  the  end  of  this  catalogue. 

Teachers  who  fail  to  complete  the  equivalent  of  one  summer 
school  unit  of  work  while  in  summer  school  may  finish  the  unit 
by  extension. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  adopted  the 
following  regulations  regarding  correspondence  instruction  for 
teachers : 

No  limitation  is  placed  upon  the  amount  of  extension  credit  which  may 
be  applied  toward  raising  a  teacher's  certificate  from  one  class  to  an- 
other. Certain  particular  work  is  prescribed  for  each  certificate.  It  is 
assumed  the  applicant  will  offer  the  necessary  prescribed  work.  For  each 
certificate  for  teaching  in  the  elementary  grades  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  work  is  elective.  Roughly  20  per  cent  of  the  prescribed  work  is  pro- 
fessional. The  amount  of  professional  credit  wbich  may  be  applied  to- 
ward raising  a  certificate  shall  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  total  credit 
necessary  for  a  raise,  with  33-1/3  per  cent  as  the  desirable  amount. 

The  original  requirements  for  administrative  and  supervisory  certificates 
may  not  be  met  through  extension.  These  certificates  include  the  Super- 
intendent's, High  School  Principal's,  Elementary  School  Principal's,  and 
Supervisor's.  Those  who  already  hold  these  certificates  may  secure  the 
necessary  renewal  credit  through  extension. 

The  maximum  credit  a  teacher  may  earn  during  the  school  year  if  and 
while  employed  as  a  regular  full  time  teacher  shall  not  exceed  8  semes- 
ter hours.  This  would  include  extension  class  work,  correspondence  study 
instruction,  and  work  taken  in  residence  where  such  would  be  possible. 

Requirements  for  Teachers'  Certificates* 

Courses  in  the  Normal  School  Division  have  been  discontinued, 
except  in  cases  where  teachers  have  been  following  the  courses  as 
they  were  formerly  outlined  and  lack  only  a  small  amount  of  work 
to  raise  their  certificates.  Such  persons  may  secure  a  list  of  these 
courses  by  writing  to  the  Bureau  of  Correspondence  Instruction.  As 
a  rule,  teachers  should  select  their  work  in  accordance  with  the 
following  requirements,  as  set  forth  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction: 


*NOTE:     Students  interested  in  fulfilling  the   requirements  for  a  college  degree 
should  refer  to  page  8. 
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High  School  Teachers'  Certificates  Issued  as  of  July  1,  1931,  and 

Thereafter 

Graduation  from  a  standard  four  year  college  is  assumed.  With  that 
understanding,  the  requirements  are  as  follows: 

I.  The  Professional  Requirements  common  to  all  certificates  shall  be: 

1.  Educational  Psychology  3  Semester  Hours 

2.  Principles  of  High  School  Teaching 

or 

Problems  in  Secondary  Education 3  Semester  Hours 

f3.     Materials   and  Methods    (Two   Fields) 6  Semester  Hours 

*4.     Observation  and  Directed  Teaching 

(one   or  both  fields) _ 3  Semester  Hours 

5.     Electives    _ 6  Semester  Hours 

II.  The  Subject  Matter  Requirements  for  the  teaching  of  any  sub- 

ject shall  be: 

1.  For  English  24  Semester  Hours 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Grammar,  Composition   and  Rhetoric 

b.  American  Literature 

c.  English   Literature 

NOTE:  It  is  recommended  that  each  applicant  present  credit  for  at  least  sipc 
semester  hours  in  each  subdivision  of  English  shown  above  with  a  total  of  Inot 
less  than  30  semester  hours  in  English. 

2.  For    French   18  Semester  Hours 

This  is  based  on  two  units  of  entrance  credit  in  French.  If  no  entrance 
credit  is  presented,  the  applicant  must  have  24  semester  hours,  or  18 
hours  in  addition  to  Elementary  French. 

The  requirements  for  certification  in  any  other  modern  foreign  language 
will  be  the  same  as  to  entrance  and  college  credits  as  for  the  teaching  of 
French. 

NOTE:  It  is  recommended  that  the  applicant  have  from  6  to  12  semester  hours 
more  credit  in  the  Language  to  be  taught  than  that  represented  by  the  minimum. 

3.  For  History  24  Semester  Hours 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Ancient  and  Medieval 

b.  Modern   European  -18  Semester  Hours 

c.  United  States 


} 


a.  Political  Science  and      / 6  Semester  Hours 

b.  Economics  ) 

NOTE:  It  is  recommended  that  the  History  teacher  have  not  less  than  36 
semester  hours,  including  24  semester  hours  in  History,  with  at  least  6  semester 
hours  in  each  subdivision  in  that  subject,  with  6  hours  in  Political'  Science  and 
Economics  and  with  6   semester  hours  in  Geography. 


tCredit  for  three  semester  hours  in  Materials  and  Methods  in  each  subject  for 
which  certification  is  granted,  e.   g.,   English,   History,  etc. 

*If  all  requirements  except  Observation  and  Directed  Teaching  are  met,  the 
Class  B  Certificate  will  be  issued.  The  Class  A  Certificate  may  be  issued  when- 
ever the  applicant  has  had  one  year  of  successful  teaching  experience.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  this  teaching  will  have  been  done  under  the  joint  supervision  of 
the  Head  of  the  Education  Department  of  the  institution  from  which  the  stu- 
dent graduated  and  the  superintendent  of  the  school  in  which  the  applicant  taught. 

NOTE:  In  the  Observation  and  Directed  Teaching  one  shall  have  had  not  fewer 
than  thirty  hours  of  actual  class  teaching  or  not  fewer  than  thirty  full  class 
exercises. 
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4.  For  Latin  24  Semester  Hours 

This  is  based  on  two  units  of  entrance  credit  in  Latin,  to  be  reduced  six 

semester  hours  for  each  additional  unit  of  entrance  credit. 

NOTE:  It  is  recommended  that  each  applicant  for  a  Latin  certificate  show 
credit  for  at  least  three  years  of  college  work  in  that  subject. 

5.  For   Mathematics   15  Semester  Hours 

NOTE:  Additional  credit  for  six  semester  hours  in  Mathematics  would  be  de- 
sirable. 

6.  For   Science   30  Semester  Hours 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Biology 

b.  Chemistry 

c.  Physics 

d.  Geography 

A  certificate  to  teach  any  one  science,  e.g.,  Biology,  may  be  secured 
by  presenting  credit  for  a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  in  science,  includ- 
ing a  major  in  the  particular  science  in  which  the  certificate  is  desired. 

NOTE:  It  is  recommended  that  the  science  teacher  have  credit  for  at  least  36 
semester  hours,  with  not  less  than  six  semester  hours  in  any  one  of  the  four 
sciences. 

7.  For  Commerce  45  Semester  Hours 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Stenography 

b.  Typewriting 

c.  Bookkeeping 

d.  Office  Management 

8.  For  Fine  Arts  45  Semester  Hours 

9.  For  Industrial  Arts  .__ 45  Semester  Hours 

10.  For  Public  School  Music 45  Semester  Hours 

To  be  qualified  to  teach  Public  School  Music,  as  a  part  of  the  45  se- 
mester hours  or  in  addition  to  it,  the  applicant  must  have  credit  for  at 
least  six  semester  hours  in  Voice.  A  certificate  to  teach  instrumental 
music  such  as  Piano  or  Violin  will  not  require  credit  in  Voice. 

11.  For  Physical  Education  _ 45  Semester  Hours 

(Theoretical   and   Practical) 

12.  For  Home  Economics  - 53  Semester  Hours 

This   shall   include: 

a.  Chemistry    12  Semester  Hours 

1.  General  Chemistry 

and 

2.  Organic  or   Household 

b.  Biology,  including  Bacteriology  6  Semester  Hours 

c.  Physics    2  Semester  Hours 

d.  Physiology  2  Semester  Hours 

e.  Art  and  Design  6  Semester  Hours 

f.  Foods  12  Semester  Hours 

g.  Clothing    9  Semester  Hours 

h.  Home    Management    2  Semester  Hours 

i.    Home  Nursing,  Child  Care  and 

Training   2  Semester  Hours 

A  certificate  to  teach  foods  only  will  be  issued  if  applicant  has  credit 
for  18  semester  hours  in  foods  and  has  met  all  requirements  for  the  Home 
Economics   Certificate   except   in   Art   and   Design   and   Clothing.     A   eer- 
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tificate  to  teach  Clothing  only  will  be  issued  if  applicant  has  credit   for 
fifteen  semester  hours  in  Clothing  and  has  met  all  requirements  for  the 
Home  Economics  Certificate  except  that  in  Foods. 
13.     For  Agriculture 

This  certificate  will  be  issued  on  the  basis  of  a  B.S.  Degree  in  Agricul- 
tural Education  from  a  recognized  school,  provided  the  applicant  meets 
the  Professional  Requirements  as  outlined  for  the  teachers  of  other  high 
school  subjects. 

Validity  and  Renewal.  The  Class  A  Certificate  will  be  valid  for  five 
years  from  date  of  qualifying  for  the  certificate.  At  the  termination  of 
the  five  year  period,  it  may  be  renewed  for  five  years  by  presenting  cre- 
dit for  six  semester  hours  of  graduate  work  in  the  field  of  the  certificate 
earned  during  the  five  year  period.  Thereafter,  it  may  be  renewed  for 
five  year  periods  by  showing  two  years  of  successful  teaching  experince 
within  the  period  or  by  presenting  six  semester  hours  of  work  earned  dur- 
ing the  period. 

Certificates  for  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  Schools 

I.     Grammar  Grade  or  Primary  Certificate  Class  A 

These   certificates    issued   as    of   July    1,    1931,   will   require   graduation 

from  a  standard  four  year  college,  or  the  equivalent,  embracing  not  less 

than  120  semester  hours.     As  a  part  of  the  work,  or  in  addition  to  it,  the 

applicant  shall  have: 


For  Primary  Certificate 
Class  A 

1.  English  12  S.H. 

a.  Composition   6  S.H. 

b.  Children's  Literature-  2  S.H. 
(Primary  Grades) 

c.  Elective   4  S.H. 

2.  American  History  and 

Citizenship  6  S.H. 

3.  Geography,     including 

Nature  Study  6  S.H. 

4.  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  9  S.H. 
This   shall   include: 

a.  Drawing 

b.  Industrial  Arts 

c.  Music 

5.  Physical  and  Health  Ed- 

ucation      6  S.H. 

This  shall  include  a  min- 
imum of: 

a.  Physical  Education    2  S.H. 

b.  Hygiene  and  Health 

Education    2  S.H. 

o\  Education    24  S.H. 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Primary  Methods 
(Reading,  Language, 

Numbers) 

b.  Classroom  Manage- 

ment 

c.  Child  Study 

d.  Educational     Psy- 

chology 


e.  Observation  and  Di- 
rected  Teaching 
Electives  57  S.H. 


For 


Certificate 


S.H. 
S.H. 
S.H. 


S.H. 


Grammar   Grade 
Class  A 

1.  English  12 

a.  Composition   6 

b.  Children's  Literature-  2 
(Intermediate     and 

Grammar  Grade) 

c.  Elective   4 

2.  American  History  and 

Citizenship  6  S.H. 

3.  Geography 

4.  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  9  S.H. 
This  shall   include: 

a.  Drawing 

b.  Industrial  Arts 

c.  Music 

5.  Physical  and  Health  Ed- 

ucation      6  S.H. 

This  shall  include  a  min- 
imum of: 

a.  Physical  Education  2  S.H. 

b.  Hygiene  and  Health 

Education    2  S.H. 

6.  Education    24  S.H. 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Grammar      Grade 
Methods 
(Reading,  Language, 
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Arithmetic,  Social 
Science) 

b.  Classroom  Manage- 

ment 

c.  Child  Study 

d.  Educational     Psy- 

chology 


e.  Educational     Meas- 

urements 

f.  Observation  and  Di- 

rected Teaching 
7.  Electives  57  S.H. 


Validity  and  Renewal.  The  Class  A  Certificate  will  be  valid  for  five 
years  from  date  of  qualifying  for  the  certificate.  At  the  termination  of 
the  five  year  period,  it  may  be  renewed  for  five  years  by  presenting  credit 
for  six  semester  hours  of  graduate  work  in  the  field  of  the  certificate 
earned  during  the  five  year  period.  Thereafter,  it  may  be  renewed  for 
five  year  periods  by  showing  two  years'  successful  teaching  experience 
within  the  period  or  by  presenting  six  semester  hours  of  work  earned 
during  the  period. 

II.     Grammar  Grade  or  Primary  Certificate  Class  B 
These  certificates  are  issued  on  two  bases: 

A.  Graduation  from  a  standard  two  year  normal  school,  from  the  cur- 
ricula leading  to  teaching  in  the  elementary  school. 

B.  Credit  for  90  semester  hours,  or  three  years  of  standard  college 
work.  Beginning  with  certificates  issued  as  of  July  1,  1931,  as  a  part 
of  this  work,  or  in  addition  to  it,  the  applicant  shall  have: 


For  Primary  Certificate 
Class  B 

1.  English  .12  S.H. 

a.  Composition   6  S.H. 

b.  Children's  Literature   2  S.H. 
(Primary  Grades) 

c.  Elective  4  S.H. 

2.  American   History  and 

Citizenship  6  S.H. 

3.  Geography,     including 

Nature  study  4  S.H. 

4.  From  the  following  .12  S.H. 

(Four  must  be  included) 

a.  Drawing 

b.  Industrial   Arts 

c.  Music 

d.  Physical    Education 

e.  Hygiene  and  Health 

Education 

5.  Education 15  S.H. 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Primary   Methods 
(Reading,  Language, 

Numbers) 

b.  Classroom     Manage- 

ment 

c.  Child   Study 

d.  Educational     Psy- 

chology 

6.  Electives  ...41  S.H. 


For 


Certificate 


Grammar  Grade 
Class   B 

1.  English  12  S.H. 

a.  Composition   6  S.H. 

b.  Children's  Literature    2  S.H. 
(Intermediate    and 

Grammar  Grade) 

c.  Elective   4  S.H. 

2.  American   History  and 
Citizenship  6  S.H. 

3.  Geography  4  S.H. 

4.  From  the  following 12  S.H. 

(Four  must  be  included) 

a.  Drawing 

b.  Industrial  Arts 

c.  Music 

d.  Physical  Education 

e.  Hygiene  and  Health 
Education 

5.  Education  15  S.H. 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Grammar     Grade 
Methods 

(Reading,  Language, 
Arithmetic) 

b.  Classroom  Manage- 
ment 

c.  Child  Study 

d.  Educational     Psy- 
chology 

6.  Electives .41  S.H. 

NOTE:  It  is  recommended  that  for  each  certificate  not  less  than  six  semester 
hours  be  devoted  to  Methods;  that  as  far  as  possible  the  electives  be  limited  to 
Science   (Biology  and  Chemistry),  History,  English,  and  Geography. 
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Validity  and  Renewal.  These  certificates  are  valid  for  five  years.  They 
may  be  renewed  at  the  expiration  of  each  five  year  period  by  securing 
credit  for  six  semester  hours  of  standard  college  work  during  each  five 
year  period.  It  is  recommended  that  these  renewal  credits  be  chosen 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  Class  A  Certificate  when  sufficient  work  has 
been  done. 

III.     Grammar  Grade  or  Primary  Certificate  Class  C 

These  certificates  issued  as  of  July  1,  1930,  will  require  credit  for  60 
semester  hours  or  two  years'  standard  college  work.  As  a  part  of  this 
work,  or  in  addition  to  it,  the  applicant  must  have: 

For  Primary  Certificate  For  Grammar  Grade  Certificate 

Class  C  Class  C 

1.  English  _ 8  S.H.  1.  English  ______ .._ 8  S.H. 

a.  Composition   6  S.H.  a.  Composition   6  S.H. 

b.  Children's  Literature    2  S.H.  b.  Children's  Literature..  2  S.H. 
(Primary  Grades)  (Intermediate     and 

2.  American  History  and  Grammar  Grade) 

Citizenship  6  S.H.  2.  American  History  and 

3.  Geography,      including  Citizenship  6  S.H. 

Nature  Study  2  S.H.  3.  Geography  2  S.H. 

4.  From  the  following  8  S.H.  4.  From  the  following  8  S.H. 

(Three  must  be  included)  (Three  must  be  included) 

a.  Drawing  a.  Drawing 

b.  Industrial  Arts  b.  Industrial  Arts 

c.  Music  c.  Music 

d.  Physical  Education  d.  Physical  Education 

e.  Hygiene  and  Health  e.  Hygiene  and  Health 

Education  Education 

5.  Education    -  9  S.H.  5.  Education    9  S.H. 

This  shall  include:  This  shall  include: 

a.  Primary    Methods  a.  Grammar     Grade 
(Reading  and  Lan-  Methods   (Read- 
guage)  ing  and  Language) 

b.  Classroom  Manage-  b.  Classroom   Manage- 

ment ment 

c.  Child  Study  c.  Child    Study 

6.  Electives  —27  S.H.  6.  Electives  27  S.H. 

NOTE:  It  is  recommended  that  for  each  certificate  not  less  than  three  semes- 
ter hours  be  devoted  to  Methods;  that  as  far  as  possible  the  electives  be  limited 
to  Science   (Biology  and  Chemistry),  History,  English,  and  Geography. 

Validity  and  Renewal.  Same  requirements  as  for  Primary  and  Gram- 
mar Grade  B  Certificates. 

IV.     Elementary  Certificate   Class   A 
This  certificate  will  be  issued  on  one  of  two  bases: 

A.  To  graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  who  complete  the  year's 
work  as  outlined  for  the  Teacher  Training  Department  of  the  high  schools 
in  this  State,  or 

B.  On  credit  for  30  semester  hours  or  a  year's  standard  college  or 
normal  school  work.  As  a  part  of  this  work,  or  in  addition  to  it,  the 
applicant  shall  have: 

1.  English  Composition _ 6  Semester  Hours 

2.  American   History   ... 3  Semester  Hours 

3.  From  the  following  4  Semester  Hours 

(Two  must  be  included) 

a.  Drawing 

b.  Industrial  Arts 
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c.  Music 

d.  Physical   Education 

e.  Hygiene  and  Health  Education 

4*.     Education    6  Semester  Hours 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Special   Primary   Methods 

(Reading  and   Language) 
or 
Special  Grammar  Grade  Methods 
(Reading   and    Language) 

b.  Classroom   Management 

5.     Electives    11  Semester  Hours 

Validitt.  This  certificate  will  be  valid  for  five  years,  but  may  not  be 
renewed.  During  the  five  year  period,  it  must  be  raised  to  one  of  higher 
grade,  which  would  be  at  least  a  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade  C. 

NOTE:  Students  interested  in  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  a  college  degree 
should  refer  to  page  8. 

Suggested  Courses  for  Those  Not  Interested  in 
Academic   Credit 

Special  arrangements  will  be  made  with  instructors  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  adult  students  who,  for  various  reasons,  desire  to 
continue  study  without  securing  academic  or  professional  credit. 
Any  mature  person  or  group  of  persons,  regardless  of  previous 
education,  may  register  for  any  of  the  subjects  listed  in  this  bulle- 
tin, and  the  instructor  will  endeavor  to  adjust  the  course  to  the 
individual  or  group  needs  and  interests.  The  following  courses  are 
suggested  as  being  suitable  for  the  groups  indicated: 


HOMEMAKEES 

Chemistry    of    Foods 

Investments 

General  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of   Education 

Child  Psychology* 

Children's  Literature 

Natural  Science 

School  Hygiene  and  Health  Educa- 
tion 

The  Family 

Play  and  Recreation 

Social  Workers 

Educational    Sociology 

General  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of   Education 

School  Hygiene  and  Health  Educa- 
tion 

North  Carolina:     Economic   and 
Social 

The  Negro 


Social  Problems 

The    Family 

Crime  and  Its  Social  Treatment 

Play  and  Recreation 

Problems  of  Citizenship 

Social  Work  and  Public  Welfare 

Rural   Sociology 

Literary  Clubs 

Historic     Foundations     of     Modern 

Education 
North  Carolina  History 
Modern    Drama 
The  Contemporary  American  Short 

Story 
Short  Story  Writing 
Dramatic  Composition 
Shakespeare 
American    Literature 
Foundations  of  Modern   History 
North   Carolina   History 
American  History 


*Not  described  in  catalogue.     Write  for  information. 


SUGGESTED      COURSES  1? 

History  of  Music  General   Introduction   to   the   Study 

Modern   French  Literature  of   Education 

Modern  Spanish  Literature  Public  School  Education  in  the  South 

Problems  of  Citizenship 

Commercial  Groups  North    Carolina    History 

„.  ,    „  .  Industrial  and  Commercial  Geogra- 

General    Economics  . 

Credit  and   Banking  Foundations  of  Modern  History 

Accounting  American    History 

Business   Law  North  Carolina  History 

Business  English  Comparative    Government 


Investments 


Rural  Economics 


Industrial  and  Commercial  Geogra-       The  Rural  County  and   Itg   Institu_ 


phy 


tions 


Comparative    Government  North   Carolina.     Economic  and 

Rural  Economics 

North    Carolina:      Economic    and 


Social 


Social 
The   Negro 
Social    Problems 


r  r  The  Family 

Civic    uroups  Crime  and   Itg  gocial  Treatment 


General  Economics  Educational  Sociology 

Suggested  Courses  for  Graduates  of  High  Schools 
I.     Freshman  Courses 
Freshman    English 

Freshman   History    (Foundations   of   Modern   History) 
Freshman  Mathematics 
Freshman   French,   German,   Spanish 

II.     Teacher  Training 

Introduction  to  Educational  Psychology 

Introduction  to  Study  of  Education 

Public  School  Education  in  the  South 

Classroom  Management 

Child  Psychology   (study) 

All  the  materials  and  methods  courses 

Children's  Literature 

All  the  natural  science  courses 

Physical  and  Health  Education 

Problems  of  Citizenship 

North  Carolina  History 

III.  Musical  Education 

Theory  of  Music 
History  of  Music 
Harmony 
Instrumentation 

IV.  Continuation  Education   (not  leading  to  a  degree) 

The  Contemporary   American   Short   Story 
Dramatic  Composition 
American  Literature 
Foundations  of  Modern  History 
Natural  Science  Courses   (lx,  2x,  3x) 
Comparative  Government 
Introduction  to   Educational   Psychology 
Hygiene  and  Health  Education 
Problems   of  Citizenship 
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North  Carolina  History 

General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Education 

North  Carolina:     Economic  and  Social 

NOTE:     See  pages   16-17   for  suggested   courses  for  home   making,    commercial 
work,  and  social  welfare  work. 

Fees 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  residents  of  North  Carolina  are  charged 
a  fee  of  eight  dollars  ($8.00)  for  each  half  course  and  thirteen  dol- 
lars and  a  half  ($13.50)  for  each  whole  course.  For  non-residents 
the  fees  are  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  for  a  half  course  and  seventeen 
dollars  ($17.00)  for  a  whole  course,  payable  at  the  time  of  enroll- 
ment. No  fees  or  parts  of  fees  can  be  refunded  after  a  course  is 
once  begun.  In  the  event  that  no  work  has  been  done  during  the  first 
three  months  and  application  is  made  within  that  time,  a  portion 
of  the  fee  will  be  refunded,  provided  a  good  cause  is  given  for 
discontinuing.  A  registration  fee  holds  good  for  one  year  and  five 
weeks  only.  If  it  is  desired  to  continue  a  course  not  completed  within 
that  time,  a  renewal  fee  of  two  dollars  ($2.00)  for  each  half  course 
and  three  dollars  ($3.00)  for  each  whole  course  will  be  required  in 
order  to  extend  the  time  for  six  months.  Only  one  renewal  is 
allowed. 

A  certificate  or  diploma  (9x12  inches,  suitable  to  be  framed) 
will  be  sent  upon  request  to  each  student  upon  completion  of  a 
course,  at  a  cost  to  the  student  of  $1.00.  All  students  completing 
courses  receive  free  of  charge  a  small  card  (3x5  inches)  giving  all 
necessary  information  concerning  these  completed  courses. 

Books  and  Supplies 

Textbooks  are  purchased  by  the  students  themselves,  usually 
through  the  Extension  Division.  When  a  student  has  finished  a 
course  the  Division  will  repurchase  books  that  are  in  good  condi- 
tion if  the  student  desires  to  sell  them,  provided  the  course  has  not 
been  discontinued  and  the  Division  is  not  sufficiently  stocked. 

The  Bureau  will  not  be  responsible  for  books  sent  in  for  repur- 
chase unless  a  three-cent  envelope  containing  a  letter  giving  the 
name  of  the  student,  address,  name  of  the  course  for  which  the 
books  were  used,  and  reason  for  return  is  pasted  on  the  package 
of  books. 

Upon  application,  reference  books  for  supplementary  reading 
may  be  borrowed  from  the  University  Extension  Library. 

Light-weight  paper  suitable  for  typewriter  or  pen  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Division.  This  is  recommended  in  order  to  save 
postage. 

Rules  Governing  Correspondence  Work 

1.  Not  more  than  two  courses  may  be  carried  at  one  time  and  it 
is  advisable  to  complete  one  course  before  registering  for  another. 

2.  Students   may  enroll   for  correspondence  work  at  any  time 
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during  the  year.  However,  it  is  important  to  register  as  early  in  the 
fall  as  possible  (between  September  fifteenth  and  November  first). 

3.  Work  taken  by  correspondence  must  be  completed  within  one 
year  and  five  weeks  from  the  date  of  registration  or  a  renewal  fee 
will  be  required. 

4.  No  half  course  may  be  completed  in  less  than  30  days  and  no 
whole  course  in  less  than  60  days  from  the  date  the  Extension  Divi- 
sion receives  the  first  assignment  from  the  student. 

5.  Those  who  wish  credit  must  take  a  final  examination  on 
completion  of  all  assignments  in  a  course.  This  may  be  taken  either 
at  the  University  or  at  home  under  conditions  approved  by  the 
University. 

6.  It  is  desirable  that  students  send  in  at  least  one  assignment 
a  week.  Only  four  assignments  per  week  are  permitted  in  a  course. 

7.  A  subject  previously  taken  in  any  institution  for  which  either 
degree  or  certification  credit  has  already  been  given  cannot  be  taken 
for  credit  by  correspondence. 

8.  For  credit  toward  a  degree  not  more  than  the  equivalent  of 
one  and  one-half  years  of  residence  work,  which  is  thirteen  and  one- 
half  whole  courses  (45  semester  hours),  may  be  earned  by  extension 
work.  Only  nine  courses  may  be  taken  by  correspondence.  One-third 
of  the  total  amount,  or  four  and  one-half  courses,  is  the  maximum 
of  correspondence  work  that  may  be  completed  in  any  twelve-month 
period.   (See  page  20  for  possible  exceptions.) 

9.  Correspondence  work  cannot  be  taken  at  the  same  time  resi- 
dence work  is  being  taken  without  special  permission. 

10.  Persons  may  not  take  correspondence  courses  while  in 
Chapel  Hill  without  securing  the  approval  of  University  authorities. 

11.  Teachers  may  not  take  more  than  eight  semester  hours'  ex- 
tension work  during  the  school  year. 

12.  When  a  student  has  completed  a  correspondence  course  all 
assignments  must  be  returned  to  the  Extension  Division  before  a 
final  grade  or  credit  will  be  given. 

The  Honor  System 

Correspondence  courses,  like  residence  courses,  are  on  the  honor 
basis.  The  student  body  of  the  University  has  through  a  century 
of  traditions  developed  an  honor  spirit  and  an  honor  system.  A 
student  who  plagiarizes,  copies,  cheats,  or  in  any  way  does  dishonest 
work  is  not  only  denied  credit  for  the  course  but  is  also  dismissed 
from  the  University  by  his  fellow  students.  Work  must  be  honest 
above  all  other  qualities.  Each  correspondence  student  is  on  his 
honor  to  do  only  honest  work. 

To  make  certain  that  there  is  no  semblance  of  dishonor  it  should 
be  an  unfailing  habit  never  to  use  the  textbook  or  any  other  mate- 
rials or  aids  when  writing  answers  to  questions. 
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No  credit  will  be  given  for  a  course  in  case  the  student  has  been 
false  to  the  pledge  of  honor.  No  refund  will  be  made  in  such  case. 

How  to  Register  for  Correspondence  Work 

Read  carefully  all  the  preceding  pages.  Then  look  through  the 
list  of  courses  and  select  one  or  two  which  you  need  or  in  which  you 
are  most  interested.  Next  fill  out  the  application  blank  in  the  back 
of  this  bulletin;  detach  and  mail  to  the  University  Extension  Divi- 
sion, Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Before  writing  to  the  Division  be  sure  to  fill  out  EVERY  LINE 
of  the  application  blank.  If  you  are  a  school  teacher,  be  certain 
to  give  exact  information,  where  called  for,  concerning  your  teach- 
er's certificate;  i.e.,  kind  (whether  elementary,  primary,  grammar 
grade,  or  high  school)  ;  class   (whether  A,  B,  or  C)  ;  and  number. 

Textbooks  will  not  be  sent  unless  requested  on  line  9  of  the  blank. 

Supervised   Study  Groups 

A  combination  of  correspondence  and  extension  class  work  will 
be  arranged  by  the  University  Extension  Division  if  six  or  more 
persons  interested  in  the  same  course  wish  to  form  a  study  group. 
The  group  will  meet  regularly  under  the  supervision  of  a  local 
person  who  is  approved  by  the  University.  An  additional  fee  will 
be  charged  to  cover  the  services  rendered  by  the  supervisor.  There 
is  a  possibility  of  permitting  applicants  for  degree  credit  to  take 
more  than  four  and  one-half  courses  during  one  year  if  taken  in 
such  a  study  group. 

Residence  Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 

This  section  is  inserted  so  that  correspondence  students  may 
select  their  courses  in  line  with  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  should  they  desire  to  do  so. 

The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  designed 
to  provide  a  general,  well-rounded,  liberal  education. 

The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Elemen- 
tary Education  will  be  found  on  pages  28-33. 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  the  degree,  a  student  must  pass 
satisfactorily  thirty-six  whole  courses.  For  degree  credit,  two  half 
courses  are  equivalent  to  one  whole  course.  At  least  one  year  in 
residence  is  required  before  a  degree  will  be  granted. 

In  the  first  two  years  the  student  pursues  a  more  or  less  definite 
curriculum,  taking  nine  courses  each  year  according  to  the  follow- 
ing plan: 

Freshman  Year 


•History   1-2-3  Select 

•Mathematics  1-2  two 

•English  1-2-3 


*Given  by  correspondence  instruction. 


Greek  3-4 

Latin  1-2 

•French  3-4 

•German  3-4 

•Spanish  3-4 
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Select 
one 


■ 

Greek  21 

•Latin  11 

Select     , 

*French  21 

two 

*German  21 
•Spanish  21 

Elective, 

3 

courses 

English  21-22  Sophomore  Year 

Botany  41,  43 
Chemistry  1-2 
Physics  21-22 
Zoology  41-42 
Botany  41  and  Zoology  41 
tGeology  11-12 
Psychology  21-22 

Sophomore  elective  courses  which  are  given  by  correspondence  are: 
Economics  31-32,  35;  English  50,  51,  81,  91;  French  3-4,  21-22;  Geology 
11;  German  21;  Government  21-22;  History  45-46;  Sociology  41,42;  Spanish 
3-4,  21-22, 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

During  the  junior  and  senior  years  the  work  is  on  an  elective 
basis,  providing  what  is  deemed  a  proper  amount  of  concentration 
in  study  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  certain  distribution  of  subjects. 

The  student  may  specialize  in  any  one  of  eighteen  University 
departments.  Each  year  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five 
courses  may  be  elected  in  this  department;  the  remainder  of  the 
year's  work  to  make  up  nine  courses  must  be  elected  in  other 
departments.  This  program  is  to  be  worked  out  in  consultation  with 
the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  student  has  decided  to 
specialize. 

Subjects  which  are  given  by  correspondence  instruction  during 

the    junior    and    senior    years    may    be    noted    by    glancing    at    the 

description  of  the  courses  listed  in  this  bulletin. 

NOTE:  Students  interested  in  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  a  teacher's  cer- 
tificate should  refer  to  pages   10-16,   inclusive. 

PERSONS  FOR  WHOM  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 
ARE  DESIGNED 

University  courses  of  standard  grade  by  correspondence  offer  excel- 
lent opportunities  to  many  persons  who  are  fully  qualified  to  pursue 
them  profitably  but  who,  for  various  reasons,  are  unable  to  attend  a 
university.  Aside  from  this  general  appeal,  it  is  particularly  helpful  to 
the  following  classes: 

1.  College  students  who  are  unable  to  pursue  continuous  residence 
courses. 

2.  School  teachers  who  are  working  for  certification  credit. 

3.  High  school  graduates  who  cannot  go  to  college. 

4.  Professional  and  business  men  who  wish  to  supplement  their  training. 

5.  The  man  or  woman  who  left  school  early  or  who  is  too  old  to  go  to 
school  and  feels  the  value  of  broader  training  to  make  life  more  interest- 
ing, or  who  seeks  to  change  his  or  her  vocation. 

6.  Club  women  who  wish  to  pursue  a  systematic  line  of  study. 

7.  Isolated  men  and  women  who  desire  some  interest  outside  of  them- 
selves— who  are  reaching  out  for  mental  stimulus. 

8.  Housekeepers  and  homemakers  who  wish  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 

9.  Ministers  of  the  gospel  laboring  in  remote  places  who  wish  to 
keep  themselves  informed  in  regard  to  educational  matters. 

10.  Those  in  public  service — in  fact  all  who  are  eager  for  knowledge 
or  advancement,  are  reaching  out  for  mental  stimulus,  and  desire  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times. 


*Given    by   correspondence    instruction. 
tGeology  11   only  given  by  correspondence. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

NOTE:  Unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  description  of  the  courses,  the  "c"  num- 
bers are  the  same  as  in  the  University  catalogue  and  also  correspond  to  the  "a" 
numbers  in  the  summer  school  catalogue.  The  numbers  in  parentheses  correspond 
to  those  in  catalogues  for  previous  years. 

Credit 

One  whole  course  gives  3  1/3  semester  hours'  credit. 
One-half  course  gives  2  semester  hours'  credit. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 

c  71.       CHEMISTRY  OF  FOODS.  Credit,  1  course. 

(c  13.)   Professor  Edmister.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  Chemistry  61  if  taken  for  credit.       27  assignments. 
Digestion   processes   and   the   composition,   preservation,   adultera- 
tion, and  industrial  production  of  foods. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS  AND  COMMERCE 

Economics 

c  31.        GENERAL   ECONOMICS.  Credit,  1  course. 

(c  1.)     Professor  Evans.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore  and  junior  elective.  27  assignments. 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  the  outlines  of  economic  theory 
and  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  general  principles 
underlying  our  complicated  industrial  life.  An  analysis  is  made 
of  the  forces  which  operate  in  markets  to  determine  value,  and 
the  features  of  the  consumptive,  productive,  and  distributive  pro- 
cesses are  presented. 

c  32.        GENERAL  ECONOMICS.  Credit,  1  course. 

(c  2.)     Professor  Evans.  27  assignments. 

Sophomore  and  junior  elective.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  31. 

This  course  is  planned  to  present  in  a  scientific  way  the  several 
economic  problems  that  characterize  our  industrial  system.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  practical  phases  of  economic  study.  Money 
and  banking,  foreign  exchange,  foreign  trade  and  tariff  legisla- 
tion, the  monopoly  problem,  the  labor  situation,  and  various 
schemes  of  economic  reform  constitute  the  chief  topics  of  study. 

c  35.        ECONOMIC  HISTORY.  Credit,  1   course. 

(c  5.)     Professor  Heath.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Sophomore  and  junior  elective.  27  assignments. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  lead  the  student  through  the 
channel  of  history  into  the  field  of  modern  economy.  Our  pre- 
sent economic  system  is  presented  as  a  product  of  evolutionary 
processes.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  the 
wage  system,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  business  activity,  the  expansion 
of  markets,  and  the  growth  of  capital,  etc.,  as  they  have  mani- 
fested themselves  in  English  and  American  history. 

c  82.        CREDIT   AND   BANKING.  Credit,  1  course. 

(c  11.)   Professor   Murchison.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisites,  Economics  31-32,  81  27  assignments. 

if  taken  for  credit. 

A  general   study  of  credit   and  banking;  analysis   of  the  current 

credit  and  banking  problems. 
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Commerce 

c  la.       ACCOUNTING.  No  credit. 

Professor  Sherrill.  Fee,  $15.00. 

15  assignments. 

Study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  double  entry  bookkeeping; 
books  of  original  entry;  the  ledger;  preparation  of  financial  state- 
ments. 

c  lb.       ACCOUNTING.  No  credit. 

Professor  Sherriix.  Fee,  $15.00. 

15  assignments. 

Continuation  of  c  la;  closing  and  adjusting  the  books;  the  work 
sheet;  control  accounts;  the  partnership. 

c  27.        RETAIL  SALESMANSHIP   AND  No  credit. 

STORE  MANAGEMENT.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Taylor.  25  assignments. 

Prerequisites  or  corequisites, 
Economics  31-32,  Psychology  21-22. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  number  of  people  employed,  retailing 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  occupations.  This  course  is 
planned  for  those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  retail  selling,  as 
well  as  for  those  who  intend  to  enter  the  retail  field.  It  presents 
the  elements  of  salesmanship  and  shows  how  they  may  be  applied 
to  retail  selling.  Some  of  the  subjects  studied  are:  knowing  the 
goods,  knowing  the  customer,  handling  customers,  the  elements 
of  personality,  the  selling  process,  appealing  to  the  imagination, 
selling  by  suggestion,  meeting  objections,  closing  the  sale.  Study 
also  is  made  of  general  store  problems  such  as  buying  problems, 
problems  of  credits  and  collections,  store  system  and  method, 
how  to  care  for  stock,  display  of  merchandise.  Typical  problems 
in  selling  at  retail  are  presented  for  solution  by  the  student. 

c  61.        SALESMANSHIP.  No  credit. 

(c  20.)   Professor  Tayixjr.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisites   or  corequisites,  Lab.    fee,    $1.00. 

Economics  31-32. 

This  course  will  include  a  careful  analysis  of  the  psychology  of 
selling;  the  qualifications  of  a  good  salesman  and  their  develop- 
ment; the  relative  value  of  suggestion,  persuasion,  and  argument 
in  securing  decision;  the  scientific  analysis  of  a  sale — the  preap- 
proach,  the  approach,  the  demonstration  and  consummation.  Typi- 
cal problems  in  selling  at  retail  and  wholesale  and  in  market- 
ing various  types  of  specialties  are  presented. 

c  91.        BUSINESS  LAW.  Credit,  1  course. 

(c  60.)    Professor  Hobbs.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisites,  Economics  31-32  27  assignments. 

if  taken  for  credit. 
The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of 
the  main  principles  of  law  that  govern  in  the  daily  conduct  of 
business.  The  topics  discussed  are:  contracts,  agencies,  negotiable 
instruments,  sales,  bailments,  corporations,  partnerships,  and  bank- 
ruptcy. 
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c  92         BUSINESS  LAW.  Credit,    1    course, 

(c  61.)   Professor  Hobbs.  Fee,   $13.50. 

Prerequisites,    Economics  31-32  26  assignments. 

if  taken  for  credit. 

Continuation   of   c   91. 

Allied  Subjects 

c  6.  BUSINESS  ENGLISH.  Credit,   %   course* 

Professor  Howell  and  Mr.   Russell.  Fee,    $8.00. 

This  course  is  similar  to  English  c  51.  16  assignments. 

c  51.        BUSINESS  ENGLISH.  Credit,  1  course. 

(c  20.)   Professor  Howell  and  Mr.  Russell.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  English  1-2-3.  27  assignments. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective. 

A  course  in  the  vocabulary,  forms,  and  literature  of  the  business 
profession  with  special  attention  to  letters  of  application  and  in- 
quiry; routine,  collection,  adjustment  and  sales  letters,  business 
reports,  and  technical  articles.  Specimen  letters  are  studied  and 
criticized  and  actual  business  problems  solved  through  written  work. 

NOTE:     Certain    courses   listed   under   the    School    of    Commerce    count    only    to- 
ward the  B.  S.  degree  in  Commerce. 

c  36.        INVESTMENTS.  No  credit. 

Professor  Woosley.  Fee,  $13.50. 

25  assignments. 
A  study  of  the  various  forms  of  investments  with  reference  to 
their  suitability  for  the  different  types  of  investors;  the  money 
market,  its  nature  and  the  financial  factors  which  influence  the 
price  movement  of  securities;  elements  of  sound  investment  and 
methods  of  computing  net  earnings,  amortization,  rights,  and  con- 
vertibles. The  aim  will  be  to  train  the  student  so  he  may  be 
able  to  act  efficiently  in  a  financial  capacity  either  as  borrower  or 
lender,  as  investor  or  trustee,  or  as  fiscal  agent  of  a  corporation. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

c  21a       GENERAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  Credit,  %  course. 

(c  5a.)         STUDY  OF  EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  McKee.  16  assignments. 

This  is  an  orientation  course  in  education  for  beginners,  especially 
designed  for  school  teachers,  school  board  members,  patrons,  and 
taxpayers.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  present  to  the  student 
in  non-technical  language  the  interesting  story  of  the  rise  and 
organization  of  public  schools  in  the  United  States.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  the  North  Carolina  school  system. 

c  21b.      GENERAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  Credit,  %  course. 

(c  5b.)  STUDY  OF  EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor   McKee.  16  assignments. 

A  continuation  of  c  21a.  The  major  topic  discussed  is  school 
finance. 


*Persons  working-  for  the   B.   S.   Degree   in   Commerce   should   take   English  c  51 
instead  of  this  course. 
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c  31a.      INTRODUCTION  TO  EDUCATIONAL  Credit,  %  course. 

(c  la.)  PSYCHOLOGY.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Jordan  and   Mrs.  Jordan.  16  assignments. 

Sophomore  course. 

Education  is  viewed  in  this  course  as  a  series  of  changes  in  in- 
dividual pupils.  The  elementary  principles  of  educational  psy- 
chology will  be  illustrated  and  studied  briefly  through  assigned 
readings,  experiments,  and  discussions. 

c  31b.      INTRODUCTION  TO  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

(c  lb.)   Professor  Jordan  and  Mrs.  Jordan.  Credit,  ys  course. 

Sophomore  course.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Continuation  of  c  31a.  16  assignments. 

c  71a.      EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  Credit,  V2  course. 

(c20a.)  Professor  Jordan.  Fee.  $8.00. 

Prerequisites,  Educ.  31a-31b,  or  Psychology         16  assignments. 

21-22. 
Junior-senior  course. 

The  critical  consideration  of  different  topics,  such  as  original  na- 
ture of  man,  heredity  versus  environment,  kinds  of  learning  and 
factors  influencing  learning,  individual  differences,  mental  hygiene, 
mental  measurement. 

c  71b.      EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  Credit,    %    course, 

(c  20b.)  Professor  Jordan.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Junior-senior   course.  15  assignments. 

Continuation  of  c  71a. 

c  98a.      GENERAL  METHODS  IN  Credit,    %    course. 

(c52a.)  SECONDARY   EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  King.  16  assignments. 

A  method  is  an  orderly  way  of  doing  a  thing.  General  methods  in 
secondary  education  are  procedures  common  to  the  various  high 
school  departments  regardless  of  differences  in  curriculum  mate- 
rials. Since  all  ways  of  doing  things  are  dependent  upon  the 
plans  or  beliefs  which  lie  back  of  them,  an  attempt  is  made  in 
Education  c  98a  to  develop  a  basic  philosophy  of  teaching  such 
as  every  high  school  teacher  should  possess. 

(This  course  gives  certification  credit  only  on  high  school  teachers' 
certificates.) 

c  98b.      GENERAL  METHODS  IN  SECONDARY       Credit,    %    course. 

(c5£b.)  EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  King.  16  assignments. 

This  half-course  deals  exclusively  with  the  practical  aspects  of 
high  school  teaching.  Various  techniques,  plans,  and  devices  of 
instruction  are  studied  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  ways  of  ac- 
complishing more  successfully  the  purposes  for  which  the  high 
school  exists.  Education  c  98a  is  a  prerequisite. 
(This  course  gives  certification  credit  only  on  high  school  teachers' 
certificates.) 

Note:  Either  half  of  Education  98  may  be  taken  by  correspondence  and 
the  other  half  may  be  taken  in  the  summer  school. 

Note:  Those  who  have  taken  the  course  listed  as  c  2  in  previous  years 
are  not  eligible  to  take  c  99a  or  c  99b,  and  those  who  have  taken 
c  3  are  not  eligible  to  take  c  98a  or  c  98b. 
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c  99a.      PRINCIPLES  OF  SECONDARY  Credit,    %    course. 

(c51a.)  EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  King.  16  assignments. 

The  facts  and  beliefs  that  have  resulted  from  three  hundred  years 
of  experimentation  with  secondary  education  are  called  principles 
and  constitute  a  course  of  study  of  especial  benefit  to  high  school 
teachers.  Education  c  99a  deals  with  the  historical,  psychological, 
and  sociological  aspects  of  secondary  education  in  the  United 
States,  with  constant  reference  to  the  North  Carolina  high  school 
situation. 

(This  course  gives  certification  credit  only  on  high  school  teach- 
ers' certificates.) 

c  99b.      PRINCIPLES  OF  SECONDARY  Credit,    %    course. 

(c51b.)  EDUCATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  King.  16  assignments. 

A  continuation  of  c  99a.  This  is  a  critical  evaluation  of  the  sec- 
ondary school  program  of  studies.  Most  of  the  assignments  deal 
with  the  potential  educational  values  of  the  high  school  subjects. 
(This  course  gives  certification  credit  only  on  high  school  teach- 
ers' certificates.) 

c  101a.    INTRODUCTORY  COURSE  IN  SCHOOL       Credit,    %    course. 

(c41a.)  ADMINISTRATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Howard.  16  assignments. 

This  course  will  consider  the  most  important  problems  of  school 
administration,  especially  as  these  problems  bear  on  the  success 
of  the  teacher's  work.  Students  without  teaching  experience,  or 
teachers  without  a  knowledge  of  administrative  problems,  should 
not  register  for  the  more  specialized  courses  in  the  field  of  ad- 
ministration until  after  completing  this  course. 
(This  course  is  suitable  for  renewing  principals',  supervisors', 
and  superintendents'  certificates,  in  addition  to  giving  credit  on 
advanced  teachers'  certificates.) 

c  101b.    INTRODUCTORY  COURSE  IN  SCHOOL  Credit,    %    course. 

(c41b.)  ADMINISTRATION.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Howard.  16  assignments. 

Continuation  of  c  101a. 

c  102a.    THE   PUBLIC  SCHOOL  Credit,    %    course. 

(c42a.)  PRINCIPALSHIP.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Trabue  and  Mr.  Workman.  16  assignments. 

This  course  considers  those  problems  of  the  public  school  principal 
that   have   to   do   with   the   organization   and   administration   of   a 
school,  and  with  the  supervision   of  the   school  plant   and   equip- 
ment.   Textbook:    Cubberley's  The  Principal  and  His  School. 
(Not  open  to  holders  of  Elementary  or  C  Grade  certificates.) 

c  102b.    THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  Credit,    %    course. 

(c42b.)  PRINCIPALSHIP.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  Trabue  and   Mr.  Workman.  16  assignments. 

This  course  considers  those  problems  of  the  public  school  princi- 
pal that  have  to  do  with  the  improvement  of  instruction  and  of 
the  course  of  study.     Experience  in  teaching  and  Education  102a, 
or  its  equivalent,  are  prerequisites  to  this  course. 
(Not  open  to  holders  of  Elementary  or  C  Grade  certificates.) 
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c  104a.    CLASSROOM  MANAGEMENT.  Credit,    %   course. 

(c46a.)  Professor  Trabue  and  Miss  Bacon.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 

A  course  for  teachers  on  the  organization  and  direction  of  acti- 
vities in  the  classroom  as   distinguished   from   the  administration 
of   an  entire   school.     Class   routine,   lesson   planning,   conduct   of 
the  recitation,  and  extra-curricular  activities  will  be  included. 
(Not  open  to  holders  of  Elementary  or  C  Grade  certificates.) 

c  104b.    CLASSROOM  MANAGEMENT.  Credit,    V2    course, 

(c  46b.)  Professor  Trabue  and  Miss  Bacon.  Fee,    $8.00. 

Continuation  of  c  104a.  16  assignments. 

(Not  open  to  holders  of  Elementary  or  C  Grade  certificates.) 

c  141.      PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  Credit,    1    course. 

(c  26.)  IN  THE   SOUTH.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Knight  and  Mr.  Gireinghouse.  25  assignments. 
This  course  gives  a  historical  survey  of  public  school  education 
in  the  southern  states  with  special  attention  to  its  development 
in  organization,  administration,  and  supervision  since  1876.  Present- 
day  questions  in  rural  education  are  studied  in  the  light  of 
their  historical  development,  and  attention  is  given  to  the  educa- 
tional reorganization  needed  for  the  proper  solution  of  the  new 
rural  life  problems. 

c  142a.    HISTORIC  FOUNDATIONS  OF  Credit,    %    course. 

(c  36a.)      MODERN  EDUCATION.  Fee,    $8.00. 

Professor  Knight  and  Mr.  Girlinghouse.  16  assignments. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  some  of  the  more  import- 
ant educational  problems  of  modern  times  as  they  have  been  af- 
fected by  the  social  and  political  facts  of  history,  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  leading  educational  theorists,  and  by  institutional  prac- 
tice. It  deals  with  the  growth  of  national  systems  of  education,  and 
especially  with  the  extension  of  popular  education  in  the  United 
States. 

c  142b.    HISTORIC  FOUNDATIONS  OF  Credit,    %    course. 

(c36b.)  MODERN   EDUCATION.  Fee,    $8.00. 

Professor  Knight  and  Mr.  Girlinghouse,         16  assignments. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 

Continuation  of  c  142a. 

c  143a.    PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE  Credit,    %    course. 

(c37a.)  UNITED   STATES.  Fee,    $8.00. 

Professor  Knight  and  Mr.  Girlinghouse.         16  assignments. 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  evolution  of  the  edu- 
cational practices  and  institutions  of  the  United  States.  The  ele- 
mentary school,  the  secondary  school,  and  the  institutions  of  high- 
er learning  will  be  traced  through  (a)  the  period  of  transplant- 
ing of  European  institutions;  (b)  the  period  of  modification  of  in- 
stitutional life  to  meet  new  conditions;  and  (c)  the  period  of 
development  of  an  educational  system  of  free  common  schools, 
high  schools,  state  universities,  and  technical  schools  in  harmony 
with  the  political  and  social  ideals  and  institutions  of  America. 
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c  143b.    PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE  Credit,    %    course. 

(c37b.)  UNITED  STATES.  Fee,    $8.00. 

Professor  Knight  and  Mr.   Girlinghouse.         16  assignments. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 

Continuation  of  c  143a. 

c  144.      RURAL  EDUCATION.  Credit,    1    course. 

(c  31.)    Professor  Knight  and  Mr.  Girlinghouse.  Fee,   $13.50. 

27  assignments. 
This  course  is  planned  for  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  and 
principals  of  rural  or  village  schools,  county  superintendents,  and 
supervisors.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  principal  problems  of 
rural  education  in  the  United  States  with  special  emphasis  on  con- 
ditions in  North  Carolina.  Attention  is  given  to  importance  and 
condition  of  the  rural  school,  and  to  plans  for  improving  rural 
education.  The  curriculum,  problems  of  support,  administration, 
health,  recreation,  the  county  unit  plan,  and  consolidation  and 
transportation  will  be  studied. 

c  164a.    TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS  IN  Credit,    %    course. 

(c62a.)  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION.  Fee,    $8.00. 

Professor  Trabue  and  Miss  Bacon.  15  assignments. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  teachers  who  have  not  had  any 
previous  instruction  in  measurements  and  statistics.  The  theory  of 
educational  measurements  will  be  developed  from  discussion  of 
specific  measuring  scales.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  sane  in- 
terpretations of  the  results  of  testing  and  upon  a  reasonable  pro- 
gram looking  to  the  improvement  of  small  school  systems. 
(Principals  desiring  certification  credit  for  Ed.  c  164a  must  take 
Ed.  c  102a-b  also.) 

c  164b.    TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS  IN  Credit,    V2    course. 

(c62b.)  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION.  Fee,    $8.00. 

Professor  Trabue   and  Miss   Bacon.  16  assignments. 

This  course  consists  in  the  practical  application  of  the  principles 
discussed  in  c  164a.  The  work  will  include  (1)  the  actual  giving 
of  certain  specified  tests  to  a  group  of  at  least  35  pupils  in  a 
classroom,  and  (2)  the  interpretation  and  use  of  the  resulting 
scores  in  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  the  classroom  studied. 
Test  blanks  and  supplies  for  this  work  may  be  purchased  directly 
from  the  publishers  or  they  will  be  supplied  at  cost  by  the  Ex- 
tension Division.  (Principals  desiring  certification  credit  for  Ed. 
c  164b  must  take  Ed.  c  102a-b  also.) 

c  171a.    EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY.      (See  Sociology  c  171a.) 
(c  4a.) 

c  171b.    EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY.      (See  Sociology  c  171b.) 
(c  4b.) 

DIVISION  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

The  curricidum  here  outlined,  which  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  Elementary  Education  and  also  satisfies  the  requirements  of  cer- 
tification, is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  primary  and  grammar 
grades  of  the  public  schools. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  most  of  the  academic  courses  called  for  in  the 
curriculum  for  elementary  teachers  are  already  set  up  in  other  divisions 
of  the   Bureau   of   Correspondence   Instruction.     This    is   true   particularly 
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of  some  of  the  elective  courses  in  Education,  of  several  of  the  courses  in 
English,  and  of  the  academic  courses  from  which  majors  and  minors  are 
to  be  chosen. 

All  of  the  correspondence  courses  listed  give  credit  towards  the  raising 
and  renewal  of  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade  certificates  and  the  raising  of 
elementary  certificates.      (For  certification  requirements,  see  pages  10-16.) 

Curriculum  for  Elementary  Teachers 

Education   (9  courses). 

Introduction  to  Education   (Education  21);  sophomore  year.l  course 

Materials  and  methods;  junior  year __._ 3  courses 

Psychology  of  Elementary  School  Subjects   (Ed.  171); 

senior  year  1  course 

Directed  teaching;   senior  year__ 2  courses 

A  minimum  of  two  courses  to  be  elected  by  the  student  and. 
approved  by  his  adviser  in  junior  and  senior  years  (a 
course  in  the  philosophy  of  education  is  suggested) 2  courses 

English    (6  courses). 

A  minimum  of  English  1-2-3,  21-22 3V2  courses 

1  course  in  American  literature 1  course 

1   course  in  children's  literature 1  course 

1   course  in  reading  and  speech 1  course 

Fine  Arts  in  Elementary  Education   (3  courses). 

Courses  to  develop  desirable  attitudes,  appreciation,  and 
knowledge  from  which  it  is  hoped  will  come  the  power 
of  aesthetic  expression. 

Music  1  course 

Drawing  and  art  1  course 

Dancing,  pageantry  1  course 

Physical  and  health  education  1  course 

Natural  Science  (3  courses). 

An   orientation   course   in   general   science    (Natural    Science 

1  -2 )   2  courses 

Principles   of   geography   . 1  course 

Practical  Arts  in  Elementary  Education  (2  courses). 

The  materials,  production,  design,  and  evolution  of  food, 
clothing,  house  materials,  and  furnishings;  utensils,  tools, 
machines,  and  records  as  well  as  their  effective  selection, 
care,  and  use  _ .2  courses 

Social  Sciences   (4  courses). 

American  history  1  course 

European  history  __ 1  course 

Educational  sociology  1  course 

Problems  of  citizenship   (including  North  Carolina  history)...  1  course 

Academic  Major  (8  courses)  and  Academic  Minor  (4  courses). 
An  academic  major  and  an  academic  minor  must  be  selected 
by  the  student  in  consultation  with  his  adviser  at  the 
beginning  of  the  junior  year.  The  academic  major  may 
be  taken  in  any  academic  department  in  which  a  student 
in  the  College  of  Arts  is  permitted  to  complete  a  major. 
At  least  8  courses  are  required  for  an  academic  major 
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and  at  least  4  courses  for  an  academic  minor.  The 
courses  taken  in  the  major  and  minor  fields  prior  to  the 
junior  year  may  be  counted  toward  meeting  the  require- 
ments for  the  major  and  the  minor,  provided  that  not 
more  than  4  such  courses  shall  apply  on  the  academic 
major. 
Elective  courses  to  complete  a  minimum  of  36  courses  required  for  the  degree. 

Suggested  Sequence  of  Courses 

Freshman  Year 
First  Quarter  Second  Quarter  Third  Quarter 

English  1   (p.  34)  History  2   (p.  37)  History  3   (p.  37) 

Natural  Science  1  (p.  32)  Natural  Science  2  (p.  33)   **Natural  Science  3 
History  1    (p.  37)  English  2  (p.  34)  English  3  (p.  34) 


English  21   (p.  35) 
*Practical  Arts 
History  47  (p.  38) 


First  Quarter 
Materials  and  Methods 
(reading  and  study 
habits)    (p.   30) 
Music 
Elective 


Sophomore  Year 
English  22  (p.  35) 
*Practical   Arts 
English  81  (p.  36)  or  *82 

Junior    Year 
Second  Quarter 
Materials  and  Methods 
(content  subjects) 
(P-  31) 
Educational  Sociology 

(p.  45) 
*Drawing  and  Arts 

Education 


Education  21  (p.24) 
Problems  of  Citizen- 
ship   (p.   33) 
Elective 

Third  Quarter 
Materials  and  Methods 
(language  and  arith- 
metic)   (p.  31) 
Electives 

Physical  and  health 
education   (p.  33) 


c  51Pa.  READING  AND  STUDY  HABITS  FOR  Credit,    ya    course. 

(c82Pa.)  THE  PRIMARY  GRADES.  Fee,    $8.00. 

Peofessoe  McKee  and  Mes.  Olsen.  16  assignments. 

This  course  will  consider  the  principles  involved  in  reading,  prob- 
lems in  beginning  reading,  and  the  various  methods  of  teaching 
reading,  the  importance  and  place  of  oral  and  silent  reading,  word 
building  and  reading  tests.  Consideration  is  given  to  methods 
involved  in  developing  effective  study  habits. 


c  51Pb.  READING  AND  STUDY  HABITS  FOR 
(c82Pb.)  THE  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

Peofessoe  McKee  and  Mes.  Olsen. 

Continuation  of  c  51Pa. 


Credit,    y2    course. 

Fee,    $8.00. 

16  assignments. 


c  52Ga.  READING  AND  STUDY  HABITS  FOR 
(c82Ga.)  GRAMMAR  GRADES. 

Peofessoe  McKee  and  Mes.  Olsen. 


Credit,    x/2    course. 

Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  materials 
and  methods  of  teaching  reading  as  a  means  of  extending  the  ex- 
periences of  boys  and  girls,  of  stimulating  good  thinking,  and  arous- 
ing interest  in  a  wide  variety  of  reading  activities.  The  chief  aim 
is  to  train  pupils  "to  translate  the  printed  word  into  ideals, 
thoughts,  and  actions  which  make  for  knowledge  and  efficiency". 


*Not  offered  by  correspondence. 
**Not  offered  until   1983. 
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c  52Gb.  READING  AND  STUDY  HABITS  Credit,    %   course. 

(c82Gb.)  FOR  GRAMMAR  GRADES.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  McKee  and  Mrs.  Oisen.  16  assignments. 

Continuation  of  c  52Ga. 

c53Xa.  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  OF  Credit,    Vz    course. 

(c83xa.)  TEACHING  SOCIAL  SCIENCES.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  McKee  and  Assistant.  16  assignments. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough  survey  of  recent  ex- 
periments and  special  studies  in  subject  matter  and  methods,  geo- 
graphy, history,  and  citizenship.  Suggestions  will  be  given  for 
utilizing  daily  activities  to  develop  civic  virtues.* 

c53Xb.  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  OF  Credit,   %   course. 

(c83xb.)  TEACHING  NATURAL  SCIENCES.      Fee,  $8.00. 

Mrs.  McIntosh.  16  assignments. 

Natural  science.  The  general  principles  controlling  the  selection 
of  material  and  its  organization  for  each  grade  will  be  presented. 
The  methods  of  presenting  the  subject  matter  will  be  demonstrat- 
ed in  connection  with  certain  typical  material.* 

c  54Pa.  ARITHMETIC  PRIMARY  NUMBER  Credit,    %    course. 

(c84Pa.)  AND  PROJECTS.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  McKee  and  Miss  Bacon.  16  assignments. 

This  course  will  emphasize  the  development  of  number  concept  in 
primary  grades.  The  place  of  drill;  kind  and  amount  of  formal 
arithmetic  in  these  grades;  projects  and  activities  as  a  basis  for 
the  formal  number  work. 

c  54Pb.  LANGUAGE  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES.        Credit,   Vs   course. 

(c  84Pb.)  Professor  McKee  and  Assistant.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
The  object  of  this  course  is  to  teach  self-expression  in  oral  and 
written  language  in  lifelike  situations.     Projects  and  other  activi- 
ties are  made  a  basis  of  this  work.    The  educational  value  of  dra- 
matization will  be  stressed.* 

c  55Ga.  ARITHMETIC  FOR  THE  GRAMMAR  Credit,    V2   course. 

(c84Ga.)  GRADES.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  McKee  and  Miss  Bacon.  16  assignm,ents. 

Careful  study  of  the  investigations  revealing  the  core  of  mathe- 
matical facts  necessary  for  all  people  to  acquire;  also  methods  of 
teaching  these  facts  thoroughly.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
application  of  arithmetic  to  different  situations. 

c55Gb.  LANGUAGE  AND  COMPOSITION  FOR         Credit,    V2    course. 

(c84Gb.)  GRAMMAR  GRADES.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Professor  McKee  and  Mrs.  Olsen.  16  assignments. 

A  study  of  means  of  speaking  effectively  and  pleasingly.  Written 
language,  obtaining  good  form  through  genuine  use,  including  com- 
position, writing,  and  spelling.  A  study  will  be  made  of  (a)  vari- 
ous vocabulary  studies,  (b)  how  to  encourage  pupils  to  make  use 
of  words  learned,  and  (c)  how  best  to  measure  the  results  of 
teaching. 


*Not  offered  until  1933. 
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c  160.      CURRICULUM   CONSTRUCTION.  Credit,    1    course. 

(c  60x.)  Mrs.   McIntosh.  Fee,   $13.50. 

27  assignments. 
The  construction  and  organization  of  the  elementary  school  cur- 
riculum when  based  upon  human  needs.  Includes  consideration  of 
the  teacher's  function  in  curriculum  construction,  objectives  of  the 
school  subjects,  sources  of  curricular  material  and  criteria  for 
evaluating  it,  selection  and  organization  of  the  pupil-activities 
through  which  the  objectives  may  be  obtained. 

c  171a.    THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ELEMENTARY      Credit,    %    course. 

(c63a)  EDUCATION.  Fee,   $8.00. 

Mr.  Hunter.  16  assignments. 

The  psychological  processes  involved  in  the  learning  of  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  history,  and  geography.  Application  of  the 
laws  of  learning  is  made  to  the  arrangement  of  material  within 
each  subject. 

c  171b.    THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ELEMENTARY       Credit,    V2    course. 
(c63b.)            EDUCATION.  Fee,   $8.00. 

Mr.   Hunter.  16  assignments. 

Continuation  of  c  171a. 

English 

c  lXa.    CHILDREN'S   LITERATURE.  Credit,    y2    course. 

(c  xa.)   Miss  Beust.  Fee,  $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  create  the  desire  to  know  the  field  of 
children's  literature  intimately  so  that  the  student  may  in  turn  in- 
still the  appreciation  of  the  best  in  poetry  and  story  in  his  teach- 
ing. Myths,  folk-tales,  poetry,  stories  for  telling,  informative 
literature,  and  fiction  will  be  evaluated  for  different  appeals  and 
age  groups  of  children. 

c  lXb.    CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE.  Credit,    V2    course, 

(c  xb.)   Miss   Beust.  Fee,  $8.00. 

Continuation  of  c  lXa.  16  assignments. 

Natural  Science 

These  courses  are  designed  to  orient  the  student  in  the  world  of  science. 
The  principles  of  the  natural  sciences  are  developed  in  relationship  to  man 
and  the  progress  of  civilization.  Application  of  scientific  principles  in 
daily  life  are  especially  emphasized. 

c  lXa.    NATURAL  SCIENCE.  Credit,    V2    course. 

Professor  Preston.  Fee,   $8.00. 

16  assignments. 

Natural  Science  c  lXa-b  and  Natural  Science  c  2Xa-b,  which 
would  follow,  constitute  a  general  survey  of  the  field  of  science  in 
its  practical  applications  to  everyday  life.  Particular  stress  is 
laid  on  a  study  of  the  student's  own  environment.  The  course  is 
designed  to  broaden  the  horizon  and  deepen  the  understanding  of 
common  phenomena  and  to  furnish  a  background  for  better  na- 
ture study  teaching.  Natural  Science  c  lXa-b  deal  more  especial- 
ly with  the  non-living  world. 
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c  lXb.    NATURAL   SCIENCE.  Credit,    V2    course. 

Professor  Preston.  Fee,    $8.00. 

Continuation  of  c  lXa.  16  assignments. 

c  2Xa.    NATURAL  SCIENCE.  Credit,    ya    course. 

Professor  Preston.  Fee,    $8.00. 

16  assignments. 

A  continuation  of  the  general  orientation  course  begun  in  Natural 
Science  c  lXa-b,  and  considering  more  especially  the  world  of  liv- 
ing things. 

c  2Xb.    NATURAL  SCIENCE.  Credit,    %    course. 

Professor  Preston.  Fee,    $8.00. 

Continuation  of  c  2Xa.  16  assignments. 

c  3Xa.    GEOGRAPHY.  Credit,    y>    course. 

Professor  Cobb  and  Mr.  Martin.  Fee,    $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
The  interrelationship  of  man  and  his  geographic  environment.    The 
principles   of   geography   affecting   mankind,   particularly   the   de- 
velopment of  commerce  and  social  life,   are  taught  by  means  of 
classwork,  laboratory  exercises,  and  library  reading.* 

c  SXb.    GEOGRAPHY.  Credit,    V2    course. 

Professor  Cobb  and  Mr.  Martin.  Fee,    $8.00. 

Continuation  of  c  3Xa.*  16  assignments. 

Physical  and  Health  Education 

c  3X.      SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  HEALTH  Credit,    %    course. 

EDUCATION.  Fee,    $8.00. 

Professor  Angel.  16  assignments. 

The  elements  of  normal  growth,  physical  diagnosis,  and  the  es- 
sentials of  personal  health  maintenance  are  studied.  The  indi- 
vidual child  and  his  environment,  posture,  neuro-muscular  coor- 
dination, physical  defects,  and  several  phases  of  personal  hygiene 
are  considered.  Heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation  of  schoolhouses 
and  other  facts  of  common  school  life  are  discussed. 

Social  Science 

c  lXa.    PROBLEMS  OF  CITIZENSHIP.  Credit,    %    course. 

Professor  McKee  and  Mrs.  Olsen.  Fee,    $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  the  means  of  instruction 
and  training  in  the  development  of  those  capacities  and  attitudes 
desirable  in  trained  and  creative  citizens.  Emphasis  will  be  upon 
the  interrelations  of  home,  school,  community,  state,  and  national 
government. 

c  lXb.    NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORY.  Credit,    %    course. 

Professor  King.  Fee,    $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  more  important  facts  in  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  development  of  North  Carolina,  and 
to  a  study  of  the  present  social  and  civic  problems  of  the  state. 

*Not  offered  until  1933. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF  ENGLISH 

c  1.  FRESHMAN   ENGLISH.  Credit,    y2    course. 

(c  la.)   Professor  Adams.  Fee,  $8.00.** 

16  assignments. 
Intensive   reading   of  prose   selections,   constant   written   composi- 
tions and  progressive  exercises,  with  supplementary  exercises  where 
needed.    The  course  has  for  its  object  the  mastery  of  the  sentence 
and  the  relation  of  sentence  structure  to  paragraph  structure. 

c  2.  FRESHMAN   ENGLISH.  Credit,    %    course. 

(c  lb.)   Professor  Adams.  Fee,  $8.00.** 

16  assignments. 
Further  readings  and  exercises  with  attention  centered  upon  the 
paragraph  and   its   place   in   the  longer   essay.     Word   study   and 
vocabulary   building  are   integral   parts   of   the   course. 


c  3.  FRESHMAN  ENGLISH.  Credit,    V2    course. 

(c  lc.)    Professor  Adams.  Fee,   $8.00.** 

16  assignments. 
The  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  essay  as  a  prose  form; 
composition  centers  upon  the  writing  of  longer  essays,  letters,  and 
expositions.     Extensive  reading  is  introduced  and  an  approach  to 
the  problems  of  the  study  of  literature  is  undertaken. 

c  6.  ENGLISH   OF   COMMERCE.      (Business   English.) 

(See  description  of  this  course  listed  under  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Commerce.) 

c  9.  THE  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  Credit,    %    course. 

SHORT  STORY.  Fee,    $8.00. 

Mr.  Bailey.  15  assignments. 

A  consideration  of  the  types  and  tendencies  of  American  short 
stories  of  the  past  ten  years.  Reading  of  numerous  examples  of 
stories  in  this  period. 

c  11a.      THE   TEACHING  OF  LITERATURE.  Credit,    %    course. 

Professor  Howell  and  Mrs.  Olsen.  Fee,    $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
This  course  will  attempt  to  acquaint  the  teacher  of  English  with 
the  material  to  be  used  in  the  first-year  high  school  course  in  lit- 
erature. The  teaching  of  composition  will  not  be  taken  up  direct- 
ly. Stress  will  be  placed  on  backgrounds,  word-study,  and  content 
of  the  literature  taken  up  rather  than  on  methods  of  teaching. 

c  lib.      THE  TEACHING  OF  LITERATURE.  Credit,    V2    course. 

Professor  Howell  and  Mrs.  Olsen.  Fee,    $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
This    course    deals    with    material    used    in    the    second-year    high 
school  course  in  literature.     It  will  be  handled  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  English  c  Ha.* 


*Not  offered  until  1933. 
**Revision  fee,  $2.00  additional. 
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c  21.       SOPHOMORE  ENGLISH.  Credit,    1    course, 

(c  3.)     Mr.  Bailey.  Fee,  $13.50. 

26  assignments. 

This  course  covers  the  same  field  as  the  first  term  of  required 
sophomore  English  as  outlined  in  the  University  catalogue.  The 
Great  Tradition  is  the  text  used,  and  the  period  studied  is  from 
the  Renaissance  through  the  eighteenth  century.  The  basis  of  the 
work  is  the  study  of  representative  selections  illustrative  of  the 
life  and  thought  of  the  time  in  which  they  were  written.  While 
this  is  a  literature  course  primarily,  no  student  will  be  given  cre- 
dit for  the  term's  work  unless  he  shows  a  creditable  ease  in  the 
matter  of   English  composition. 

c  22.        SOPHOMORE  ENGLISH.  Credit,    1    course. 

(c  4.)     Mr.  Bailey.  Fee,  $13.50. 

25  assignments. 

A  continuation  of  c  21,  which  is  based  on  more   recent  work  in 

English  and  American  literature. 

c  50.        SHAKESPEARE.  Credit,    1    course. 

(c  37-     Professor  Bokd.  Fee,  $13.50. 

c  38.)      Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

A  study  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  About  twenty  representative 
comedies,  tragedies,  and  histories  will  be  studied. 

c  51.        ENGLISH    OF    COMMERCE.      (Business    English.)       (See    de- 
(c  20.)    scription   of   this   course   listed   under   Department   of   Economics 
and  Commerce.) 

c  54.        THE   SHORT  STORY.  Credit,    1    course. 

(c  23.)   Professor  Adams.  Fee,  $13.50. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  25  assignments. 

A  composition  course  designed  primarily  to  offer  to  students  an 
opportunity  for  short  story  writing  and  to  familarize  them  with 
the  form.  The  work  of  various  European  and  American  authors 
will  be  studied. 

Note:  Those  who  have  not  had  a  course  equivalent  to  English  c  9  are 
advised  to  take  that  course  first.  Those  who  have  taken  the  course 
listed  as  English  c  7  in  previous  years  are  not  eligible  to  take 
English  c  54. 

c  55a.      DRAMATIC  COMPOSITION.  Credit,    %    course, 

(c  31a.)  Mr.  Bailey.  Fee,    $8.00. 

16  assignments. 

A  study  of  the  one-act  play  as  a  form  of  literary  and  dramatic 
expression.  Plays  by  representative  authors  will  be  read  and 
analyzed  for  their  expression  of  some  phase  of  life  and  for  their 
stage  effectiveness.  Considerable  attention  will  be  devoted  to 
technique.     This  course  may  be  taken  independently  of  c  55b. 

c  55b.      DRAMATIC  COMPOSITION.  Credit,    %    course. 

(c  31b.)  Mr.  Bailey.  Fee,    $8.00. 

Prerequisite,  English  c  55a.  16  assignments. 

Where  in  c  55a  the  student  is  called  upon  to  exert  his  critical  powers, 
here  he  is  expected  to  manifest  some  creative  power.     No  student 
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who  is  not  seriously  interested  in  playwriting  should  register  for 
c  55b,  a  practical  course  in  dramatic  composition.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  materials  of  local  tradition,  folklore,  and  present- 
day  life  in  North  Carolina.  Each  student  is  required  to  write 
one  one-act  play.  Worthy  plays  may  be  selected  for  production 
by  the  Carolina  Playmakers.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
instructor,  a  student  may  repeat  the  course  for  credit. 

c  81.        AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  Credit,    1    course. 

(c59x.)  Professor  Adams.  Fee,   $13.50. 

27  assignments. 
A  study  of  the  literature  of  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  periods 
and  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  through  Hawthorne  and  Poe. 

c  91.        THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  NOVEL.     Credit,    1    course. 

(c  66.)    Mr.   Stroup.  Fee,  $13.50. 

25  assignments. 
A  study  of  the  English  novel  in  the  nineteenth  century.     Special 
attention  is   given  to  the   works   of  Jane   Austen,   Scott,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,   Charlotte   Bronte,   and   George   Eliot. 

c  162a.    MODERN  DRAMA.  Credit,    %    course. 

(c  8a.)   Professor   Olsest   and   Mrs.   Oisen.  Fee,    $8.00. 

15  assignments. 
The  main  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  chief  tendencies  of  the  English  and  con- 
tinental drama  of  the  past  thirty  years.  The  plays  upon  which 
the  lesson  assignments  are  based  are  printed  in  Dickinson's  Chief 
Contemporary  Dramatists    (First   Series). 

c  162b.    MODERN  DRAMA.  Credit,    %    course. 

(c  8a.)   Professor  Olsex  and  Mrs.  Olsen.  Fee,    $8.00. 

15  assignments. 
A  continuation  of  c  162a  with  special  reference  to  more  contem- 
porary plays. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY 

c  11.        INTRODUCTION   TO   GEOLOGY.  Credit,    1    course. 

(c  1.)       (Part  A.   Dynamical   Geology.)  Fee,  $13.50. 

Professor  Prouty.  27  assignments. 

This  course  deals  with  the  physical  geology  of  the  earth,  its  com- 
position, structure,  and  the  natural  processes  that  are  at  work 
modifying  it.  In  the  laboratory  work  the  student  will  take  up  the 
study  of  the  common  minerals  and  rocks,  the  interpretation  of 
topographic  maps,  and  earth  features.  Minerals,  rocks,  and  maps 
will  be  furnished  by  the  University.  A  small  fee  will  be  charged 
for  the  use  of  these. 

c  51.        INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  Credit,    1    course. 

(c  21.)  GEOGRAPHY.  Fee,    $13.50. 

Professor  Cobb.  26  assignments. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 

The  course  deals  with  man's  interaction  with  his  varying  environ- 
ment in  the  development  of  industries,  and  with  the  geographic 
conditions  of  different  countries  as  giving  rise  to  commerce. 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND   COMMERCIAL  Credit,    1    course. 

GEOGRAPHY.  Fee,    $13.50. 

Professor  Cobb.  26  assignments. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 
Continuation  of  c  51. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 

GERMAN:    INTERMEDIATE  COURSE.         Credit,    1    course. 
Professor  Tot.  Fee,    $13.50. 

Freshman  and  sophomore  elective.  27  assignments. 

Prerequisites,  German  1-2. 
Translation,   sight    reading,   composition,   grammar. 

GERMAN:    INTERMEDIATE  COURSE.         Credit,    1    course. 
Professor  Toy.  Fee,    $13.50. 

Freshman  and  sophomore  elective.  27  assignments. 

Prerequisites,   German   1-2-3. 
Continuation  of  c  3. 

ADVANCED  GERMAN.      (Introduction  to  the  history  of  Ger- 
man literature.)  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor  Toy.  Fee,    $13.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

Prerequisites,  German  3-4  or 

one  year   of   college   German. 

Lessing:  Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Schiller:  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT 

History 

FOUNDATIONS  OF  MODERN  EUROPE.  Credit,  %  course. 
Mr.  Pegg.  Fee,    $8.00. 

Required  of  freshmen.  16  assignments. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  understanding 
of  the  main  movements  and  events  in  the  history  of  Europe  from 
the  beginning  of  overseas  expansion  to  the  eve  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  emphasis  of  the  course  will  be  on  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  developments. 

FOUNDATIONS  OF  MODERN  EUROPE.  Credit,  V2  course. 
Mr.  Pegg.  Fee,    $8.00. 

Required  of  freshmen.  16  assignments. 

A  continuation  of  c  1,  bringing  the  story  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

FOUNDATIONS  OF  MODERN  EUROPE.  Credit,  %  course. 
Mr.  Pegg.  Fee,    $8.00. 

Required  of  freshmen.  16  assignments. 

A  continuation  of  c  2,  covering  the  period  from  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  to  the  present. 

ANCIENT  HISTORY:  GENERAL  COURSE.  Credit,    1    course. 
Professor  Caldwell.  Fee,    $13.50. 

Sophomore  elective.  27  assignments. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Orient,  Greece,  and 
Rome   to  the  time   of   Constantine.     Particular   attention  will   be 
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paid  to  social  and  economic  conditions  and  cultural  and  religious 
developments.* 

c  45.        ENGLISH  HISTORY.  Credit,    1    course. 

(c  3.)      Professor  Wagstaff.  Fee,    $13.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  convey  a  good  working  knowledge 
of  English  history  and  to  broaden  it  into  a  survey  of  the  part 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  played  in  world  history. 

c  46.        ENGLISH  HISTORY.  Credit,    1    course, 

(c  4.)      Professor  Wagstaff.  Fee,    $13.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

Continuation  of  c  45. 

c  47.        AMERICAN  HISTORY.  Credit,    1    course. 

(c  7.)       Professor  Crittenden.  Fee,    $13.50. 

Sophomore  elective.  27  assignments. 

The  general  survey  of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  European 
background,  discovery  and  exploration,  colonization,  revolution, 
independence,  federation,  western  expansion,  democracy,  slavery, 
civil  war,  reconstruction,  business  and  politics,  progressive  move- 
ment, and  world  politics. 


c  48.        AMERICAN  HISTORY, 
(c  8.)      Professor  Crittenden. 
A  continuation  of  c  47. 


c  21. 
(cl.) 


Credit,    1    course. 
Fee,    $13.50. 
27  assignments. 


Government 


COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT.  Part  I.      Credit,    1    course. 
Professor  Jenkins.  Fee,    $13.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

In  this  course  an  intensive  study  will  be  made  of  the  govern- 
mental and  social  institutions  of  the  leading  states  of  the  modern 
world.  Part  I  will  be  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  Part  II  the  chief  emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  Great  Britian  and  France,  with  outline  studies  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  other  European  countries. 

c  22.        COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT.    Part  II.   Credit,    1    course, 
(c  2.)      Professor  Jenkins.  Fee,    $13.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

Continuation  of  Government  c  21. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LATIN 

c  lx.        READINGS   IN  ROMAN  Credit,    1    course. 

LITERATURE.  Fee,    $13.50. 

Professor  Harrer.  25  assignments. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  translating  of  Latin,  with  work 
in  vocabulary,  and  with   a  review  of  the  principles  of  grammar. 

c  8.  LATIN   COMPOSITION.  Credit,    1    course. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Fee,    $13.50. 

Freshman   and   sophomore  elective.  28  assignments. 

The  course  will  begin  with  translation  into  Latin  of  detached  sen- 
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tences  illustrating  the  general  principles  of  syntax  and  word  or- 
der; the  second  half  will  deal  with  continuous  narrative  and  with 
questions  of  diction  and  style. 

c  11.       LATIN  POETRY.  Credit,   1    course. 

(c  3.)      Mr.   Elliott.  Fee,    $13.50. 

Sophomore  elective.  27  assignments. 

Prerequisites,  Latin  1-2  or  equivalent. 

The  course  comprises  the  reading  of  the  Phormio  of  Terence  and 
selected  odes  of  Horace.  Emphasis  is  put  on  content  of  literary 
form.  Students  who  present  4  units  of  Latin  for  entrance  begin 
with  this  course  and  may  count  it  for  credit,  provided  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  Latin  12. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

c  1.  MATHEMATICAL   ANALYSIS   I.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professoe  Laslet.  Fee,    $13.50. 

Required  of  freshmen.  25  assignments. 

A  study  of  functions  and  their  graphs,  the  limit  notion,  graphical 
treatment  of  rates,  means,  ordinates,  maximum  and  minimum, 
areas,  etc. — an  introduction  to  the  notions  of  the  differential  and 
integral  calculus.     Graphic  solution  of  equations. 

c  2.  MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS   II.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor  Laslet.  Fee,    $13.50. 

Required  of  freshmen.  27  assignments. 

Solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles  with  applications.  Logarithms 
and  their  application  to  computation.  Solution  of  equations. 
Trigonometric  analysis,  series,  permutations,  combinations,  com- 
plex numbers. 

c  3.  COLLEGE  ALGEBRA.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor  Linker.  Fee,    $13.50. 

45  assignments. 

This  course  treats  the  quadratic  equation  with  a  detailed  discussion 
of  the  nature  of  its  roots.  Graphs  are  especially  stressed.  Deter- 
minants and  their  properties  are  gone  into.  Other  topics,  such 
as  complex  numbers,  partial  fractions,  etc.,  are  touched  upon. 

c  4.  TRIGONOMETRY.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor  Lasley.  Fee,    $13.50. 

24  assignments. 
This  course  concerns  itself  with  the  definitions  of  the  trigonometric 
function  and  the  relations  between  the   functions,  their  relations 
to   the   large  notion   of   angles,   the    application   of   the   functions 
and  the  log  tables  to  the  solution  of  triangles  on  the  plane. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

c  la.        THEORY  OF  MUSIC.     Part  I.  Credit,    %    course. 

Professor  Dter.  Fee,    $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
This  course  and  c  lb  include  a  study  of  the  following  phases  of 
music  theory:  the  evolution  of  musical  notation;  modern  musical 
notation;    the   theory   of   rythmic   notation    and    time-beating;   the 
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theory  of  musical  sounds  and  intervals ;  scales  and  modes  and 
their  structure;  triads;  chords  of  the  seventh;  modulation;  trans- 
position; terminology. 

c  lb.        THEORY  OF  MUSIC.     Part  II.  Credit,    %    course. 

Professor  Dyer.  Fee,    $8.00. 

A  continuation  of  c   la.  1*  assignments. 

c  21.        HARMONY.  Credit,    V2    course, 

(c  20.)    Professor  Dyer.  Fee,    $8.00. 

A  beginner's  course  in  elementary  harmony.         18  assignments. 

c  22.        HARMONY.  Credit,    Vz    course. 

(c  21.)     Professor    Dyer.  Fee,    $8.00. 

Prerequisite,  Mus'c  c  21.  16  assignments. 

The    course    includes    the  inversions    of    the    common    chord,    the 

dominant  seventh  and  its  inversions,  natural  modulation. 

c  23.        HARMONY.  Credit,    %•  course. 

(c  22.)    Professor  Dyer.  Fee,    $8.00. 

Prerequisites,   Music  c  21-22.  17  assignments. 
The  course   includes  secondary  sevenths,  chords  of  the  ninth,  de- 
rivatives  of  the  dominant  ninth,   simple  suspensions. 

c  24.        HISTORY  OF   MUSIC.     Part   I.  Credit,    Yz    course. 

(c  10.)    Professor  Dyer.  Fee,    $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
Primitive  music,   the  music   of   the  early  civilized  countries    (par- 
ticularly Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome),  the  monophonic  period,  and 
the  polyphonic  period  up  to  approximately  the  year  1600. 

c  25.        HISTORY  OF   MUSIC.     Part   II.  Credit,    V2    course, 

(c  11.)     Professor  Dyer.  Fee,    $8.00. 

Continuation  of  c  24.  16  assignments. 

c  71.        INSTRUMENTATION.     Part  I.  Credit,    %    course. 

(c  23.)     Professor  Dyer.  Fee,    $8.00. 

Prerequisite,  Music  c  1.  16  assignments. 

This  course  introduces  to  the  student  the  study  of  the  instruments 
of  the  orchestra.  A  thorough  study  is  made  of  the  range,  quali- 
ty of  tone,  particular  limitations  and  possibilities  in  solo  and  en- 
semble performance,  and  importance  and  significance  in  the 
symphony  orchestra. 

c  72.        INSTRUMENTATION.     Part   II.  Credit,    %    course. 

(c  24.)    Professor  Dyer.  Fee,    $8.00. 

Prerequisite,  Music  c  71.  15  assignments. 

As  a  continuation  of  c  71,  this  course  takes  up  the  matter  of  actual- 
ly arranging  music  for  groups  of  instruments.  Simple  combina- 
tions of  instruments  are  enlarged  until,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
course,  a  composition  is  scored  for  the  entire  orchestra.* 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

c  21X.     GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  Credit,    1    course, 

(c  lx.)   Professor  Dashieix  and  Mrs.   Preston.  Fee,    $13.50. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to   present  the  essential  phenomena  of 
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psychology,  and  the  various  methods  of  approach.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  organic  relationships  within  the  whole  field. 

c  22X.    GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  Credit,   1   course, 

(c  2x.)   Professor  Dasheell  and   Mrs.  Preston.  Fee,    $13.50. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments, 

Continuation  of  c  21 X. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

French 

c  3.         COMPOSITION   AND   READING—  Credit,   1    course. 

INTERMEDIATE.  Fee,    $13.50. 

Professor  Lyons.  27  assignments. 

It  is  understood  that  those  who  register  for  this  course  have  had 
either  two  years  of  high  school  French  or  one  year  of  college 
French.  The  course  consists  of  composition  of  medium  difficulty, 
a  thorough  review  of  the  esssentials  of  French  grammar,  and  trans- 
lation, from  French  into  English,  of  literary  masterpieces  of  mod- 
erate difficulty. 

No  pretense  is  made  that  the  student  will  improve  his  knowledge 
of  the  spoken  language  in  this  course.  However,  a  student  who 
completes  successfully  this  course  and  the  following  course, 
French  c  4,  should  be  able  to  write  French  with  a  certain  amount 
of  facility,  and  should  be  able  to  read  with  ease  anything  written 
in  modern  French  prose. 

c  4.         COMPOSITION   AND    READING—  Credit,    1    course. 

ADVANCED.  Fee,    $13.50. 

Professor  Lyons.  27  assignments. 

Prerequisites,  French  1,  2,  and  3 

in  residence  or  one  year  of 

college  French. 
The  objects  of  this  course  are:  (1)  to  enable  the  student  to  read 
standard  French  fluently  and  easily  in  preparation  for  the  courses 
in  literature  that  follow,  and  (2)  to  give  the  student  prac- 
tice in  expressing  his  thoughts  in  French,  thus  enabling  him  to 
write  the  language  with  some  degree  of  fluency.  The  assignments 
will  consist  of  constant  reading  of  the  masterpieces  of  modern 
French  literature  with   frequent  compositions. 

c  21.        INTRODUCTION  TO  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

(c  5.)     Professor  Lyons.  Credit,    1    course. 

Prerequisite,  French  4  or  its  equivalent.  Fee,    $13.50. 

Junior  or  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  French  literature.  A  general  sur- 
vey of  French  literature  from  its  beginnings  through  the  17th 
century.  A  number  of  plays  of  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moliere, 
the  three  great  dramatists  of  the  17th  century,  will  be  read. 

c  22.       MODERN  FRENCH  LITERATURE.  Credit,   1    course, 

(c  6.)     Professor  Lyons.  Fee,    $13.50. 

Prerequisites,  French  4  and  21  in  27  assignments. 

residence  or  two  years  of  college  French. 

A  survey  of  French  literature  through  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 

Selected  reading  from  the  works  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Beaumar- 

chais,  Chateaubriand,  and  Victor  Hugo  will  be  required. 
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Note:  Candidates  for  degree  credit  at  the  University  must  obtain  per- 
mission of  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages 
to  have  these  courses  counted  toward  their  degrees. 
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c  3.         SPANISH  COMPOSITION.  Credit,  1 ,  course. 

Professor   Adams.  Fee,    $13.50. 

Prerequisites,  Spanish  1-2  in  residence1'  27  assignments. 

or  one  year  of  college  Spanish. 
The  object  of  this  course  is  to  provide  the  student  with  an  op- 
portunity to  acquire  practice  in  Writing  Spanish.  I  )         .8    , 
'■■;•■■      .  •  |                                              iTAICI3M.fi  3T  -  I 
c  4.         SPANISH  COMPOSITION.                                   Credit,   1;  course. 
Professor  Adams.                                             ■     .      Fee,    $13.60. 
Prerequisites,  Spanish  1,  2,  and  3  in  residence    27  assignments. 
or  one  year  of  college  Spanish. 

Continuation  of  c  3.        ' 
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c  21.       INTRODUCTION   TO   SPANISH  Credit,    1    course. 

(«  5.)  LITERATURE.  Fee,   $13.50. 

Professor  Adams.  ihii  •      .         ,27  assignments. 

Prerequisites,  Spanish  3-4  in  residence 
or  two  years  of  college  Spanish.  sim"? 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  Spanish  literature.  A  general  sur- 
vey of  Spanish  literature  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  with 
some  reference  to  preceding  literary  movements.  Reading  of 
selections  from  Lope  de  Vega,  Cervantes,  Calder^n,  etc. 

c  22.       MODERN  SPANISH   LITERATURE.  Credit,   1    course, 

(c  6.)      Professor  Adams.  Fee,    $13.50. 

Prerequisite,  Spanish  21.  30  assignments. 

A  general  survey  of  Spanish  literature  since  the  classical  period, 

with  special   stress   on  the  19th  century1. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  RURAL  SOCIAL-ECONOMICS 

c  51.       RURAL  ECONOMICS.  Credit;  T    course. 

(c  1.)     Professor  Hobbs.     '  Fee,    $13.50. 

27  assignments. 

This  is  a  technical;  course  introducing  the  student  to  the  subject 
of  agricultural  economics.  It  deals  with  such  subjects  as  the  scope 
.  of « agricultural  economics,  systems  of  farming,  farm  financing, 
power  and  machinery,  labor,  land,  tenancy,  credits,  marketing  of 
farm  products,  price  of  farm  products,  etc.  The  purpose  is  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  agriculture  as  a  business,  and  to  in- 
troduce him  to  the  new  field  of  agricultural  economy. 

c  53.       HISTORY  OF  AGRICULTURE.  Credit,   1    course, 

(c  3.)      Professor  Hobbs.  w  ^  jt  /  Fee,   $13.50. 

27  assignments. 

This  course  outlines  the  history  of  agriculture  and  rural  life,  main- 
ly in  Europe  and  America.  From  the  beginning  of  time  man  has  liv- 
ed largely  on  the  farm  and  has  extracted  his  living  out  of  the 
soil.    Urbanization  is  a  recent  development.    This  course  is  design- 
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.SBiooa    e<j  tb  Acquaint  the  student  with  the  stages  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment from  the  earliest  recorded  times  to  the  present.     It  covers 
>*$«    "earliest  beginnings,  agriculture  in  Home  and  Greece,  later  agricul- 
ture and  rural  conditions!  in  Europe,  and  a  brief  history  of  Ameri- 
-■jsojsoS  lean  agriculture.     It  enables  one  to  understand  history  better. 

c  71.       RURAL  SOCIOLOGY.  Credit,  1    course, 

(c  5.)      Professor  Hobbs.  Fee,    $13.50. 

,9Ei«03    fK1    JH:mO  .,PV.3A:>r     !    27 'assignments.!   3 

'This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  rural  sociology.     It 

is  based  on  definite  text  materials  and  therefore  is  generally  techni- 

i      cal  in  character,  serving  to  lay  a  foundation  for  further  study  in 

,3viJr»  > /ithis^  field.     It  deals  with  such  subjects  as  rural  and  urban  com- 

.dS*   3   immunities ,  defined,  types  of  rural  communities,  advantages  and  dis- 

;.,;,,;    advantages  of  farm  life,  rural  health  and  sanitation,  rural  social 

institutions  as  the  home,  school,  church,  and  government, 

c,m.,      THE  RURAL  COUNTY  AND  Credit,,  1    course, 

(c  15.)  00.8  ITS  INSTITUTIONS.  Fee,    $13.50. 

Professor,  Wager.  27  assignments. 

fvlrraul  r4Q  examination of  the  North  Carolina  county  in  the;  attempt  to 
-5uii.' ,al discover  its  larger,  possibilities  as  a  unit  .of  country  life  develop- 
.eaoijijii  Went.    Such  elements  as  the  following  will  be  considered:  territory, 

population,  roads,  markets,  schools,  libraries,  charitable  and  cor- 
,98T«oa    rectional    institutions,    public    health,    public    welfare, H  recreation, 

farm  and  home  demonstration   work   and  the   problems   of   taxa- 
il  ■    tion  and  government   that   are   involved. 

c  101.     NORTH   CAROLINA:     ECONOMIC.  Credit,   1    course, 

(c  20.)  ANfi  SOCIAL.  Fee,    $13:50. 

'v'lii|!      Professor Hobbs.'  «   •  lo     >  27  alignments.    ^ 

,/.,  r?  This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  home 
state,  and  it  is  the  only  course  of  its  nature  offered  in  the/  United 
States.  It  is  an  economic  and  social  interpretation  of  North 
Carolina,  and  is  designed  mainly  for  teachers  whose,  work  involves 
a  knowledge  of  the  state.  It  outlines  the  geographic  areas  of 
,l;  ,,the  state,  their  economic  foundations,  peculiar  social  conditions, 
problems,  and  constructive  suggestions.  It  covers  population, 
-nojjq  agriculture,  resources,  industry,  and  state-wide  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions.  TTe:n-.« 

DffjS         ■:'.->;■  no        ':;:■•■■       tin  J!      :■■■'■      |      ■       .  [I]  ■■  .  -     . 

^;;j  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

c  41.       INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY.  Credit,   1    course. 

(c 1:)  "'  Professor  Brooks  and  Mr.  Steven's:'  Fee,   $1&.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

Emphasis  on  social  origins  as  found  in  primitive  society,  the  rise  of 
contemporary  society,  the  forces  shaping  society  studied  through 
the  geographical,  biological,  psychological,  and  cultural  approach- 
es; social  organization  and  control;  the  elements  of  social  theory. 
Brief  consideration  of  causal  factors  underlying  social  problems. 
This  course  should  precede  all  other  work  in,  this  department, 

.  I  I  !  -  ■  ■     ■   ■         , 
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c  42a.      SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.  Credit,    %    course. 

(c  10a.)  Professor   Meyer  and   Mr.   Stevens.  Fee,    $8.00. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  15  assignments. 
A    general    course    giving   primary    emphasis    to    positive    features 

and  the  institutional  foundations  of  society.  Problems  of  leader- 
ship, race,  population,  family,  immigration,  and  other  institutions 
are  emphasized. 

c  42b.      SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.  Credit,    y2    course, 

(c  10b.)  Professor  Meyer  and  Mr.   Stevens.  Fee,    $8.00. 

Prerequisite,  Soc.  c  42a.  16  assignments. 

Continues  first  half  course  (c  42a)  but  gives  more  emphasis  to  such 

pathological  aspects  of  society  as  crime,  poverty,  and  the  defective. 
Note:      Sociology   c   42a    may   be    taken    without   following  it   with   c   42b. 

Any  one  who  has  had  Sociology  c  10  or  c  10a  prior  to  September 

1,  1925,  may  not  take  either  of  these  courses. 

c  161a.    THE  FAMILY.  Credit,    %    course. 

(c  11a.)  Professor  Brooks.  Fee,    $8.00. 

15  assignments. 
This  half-course  deals  with  the  historic  significance  of  the  family; 
its  place  and  problems  today;  analysis  of  constructive  and  destruc- 
tive influences;  and  its  relationship  with  other  social  institutions. 

c  161b.    THE  FAMILY.  Credit,    V2    course, 

(c  lib.)  Professor  Brooks.  Fee,    $8.00. 

15  assignments. 
Family  relationships  from  the  psychological  and  sociological  view- 
points;   special   emphasis   on   parent-child    factors. 

Note:  Much  of  the  value  of  these  courses  will  come  from  the  required 
collateral  reading.  In  special  cases  and  by  permission,  c  161b 
may  be  taken  independently  of  c  161a,  but  ordinarily  c  161a  will 
be  a  prerequisite  to  c  161b. 

c  166a.    PUBLIC   WELFARE.  Credit,    %    course, 

(c  16a.)  Dr.   Brown.  Fee,    $8.00. 

16  assignments. 

The  course  is  an  approach  to  the  study  of  social  work  and  public 
welfare  through  outlines  of  social  study  and  experiment.  The 
course  will  include  lectures  and  readings  on  the  purpose  and 
special  problems  of  citizenship,  social  pathology,  child  welfare, 
social  organization,  with  a  chapter  on  North  Carolina  as  a  com- 
posite field  of  social  work  and  public  welfare. 
(Designed  only  for  those  actively  interested  or  engaged  in  social 
work.  Registrants  should  await  word  from  the  instructor  after 
completion  of  the  first  assignment.) 

c  166b.    PUBLIC  WELFARE.  Credit,    %    course, 

(c  16b.)  Dr.  Brown.  Fee,    $8.00. 

Continuation  of  c   166  a.  16  assignments. 

c  168.      THE  COMMUNITY.  Credit,    V3    course. 

(c  8.)       Professor  Brooks.  Fee,    $8.00. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  16  assignments. 

1.  A  sociological  study,  analytic,  descriptive,  and  comparative, 
with  emphasis   on   ecological   factors   and  concrete   types  of  com- 
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munity-neighborhood  groupings,  both  urban  and  rural.  2.  The 
community  and  social  work;  community  organization,  its  origins, 
development,  problems,  and  prospects.  Large  use  will  be  made  of 
recent  literature  in  this  field. 

(Registrants  in  this  course  are  requested  to  state  clearly  their 
social  study  background  and  practice,  and  to  await  word  from 
the  instructor  after  completion  of  the  first  assignment.) 

c  171a.    EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY.  Credit,    M>    course. 

(c  4a.)   Professor  Meyer  and  Mr.  Stevens.  Fee,    $8.00. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  16  assignments. 

A  course  in  the  foundation  of  educational  sociology,  with  special 
emphasis  upon  the  utilization  of  sociology  in  determining  the  edu- 
cability  of  the  group  and  in  correlating  other  institutions  with  the 
school.  The  social  objectives  for  the  individual,  for  the  group,  for 
the  institutions,  for  school  subjects,  will  be  treated  specially. 

c  171b.    EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY.  Credit,    Vz    course. 

(c  4b.)    Professor  Meyer  and  Mr.  Stevens.  Fee,    $8.00. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  16  assignments. 

A  continuation  of  c  171a,  with  special  emphasis  upon  original 
studies,  researches,  and  practical  projects  in  the  application  of 
the  organization  principles  set  forth  in  c  171a. 

c  173a.    PLAY   AND   RECREATION.  Credit,    y2    course. 

(c  23.)    Professor  Meyer.  Fee,    $8.00. 

15  assignments. 
The  theory  of  play  and  recreation  is  studied  in  this  course,  while  in 
that  which  follows,  c  173b,  the  practice  is  stressed.  In  this  course 
the  play  movement  is  given  with  emphasis  on  the  present  need  of 
play  and  how  play  is  promoted.  A  study  is  made  of  the  play 
instincts — hunting,  fighting,  and  housing  as  illustrations.  Sex  and 
age  differences  are  given.  Classification  of  movements  and  interest 
forms  a  helpful  section.  The  physical,  mental,  moral,  social,  and 
preventive  values  in  play  and  recreation  are  studied  and  stressed. 
The  text  used  is  interesting  and  offers  many  helpful  suggestions 
for  those  interested  in  play  and  recreational  activities. 

c  173b.    PLAY  AND   RECREATION.  Credit,    y2    course 

(c  24.)   Professors  Meyer  and  Angel.  Fee,    $8.00. 

15  assignments. 

In  this  course  the  practical  field  of  play  and  recreation  is  entered. 
A  helpful  bibliography  is  studied.  Playground  plans,  equipment, 
and  activities  are  suggested.  Emphasis  is  given  to  game  analysis 
and  methods  of  game  instruction.  Organization  work  is  studied. 
Boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  camp  life  as  a  part  of  the  recreational  pro- 
gram, special  holiday  activities,  and  general  athletics  are  some  of 
the  other  topics  studied.  Many  helpful  aids  and  suggestions  are 
given.  Plays  of  simple  imitiation,  story  plays,  rhythmic  plays, 
contests,  goal  games,  tag  games,  team  games,  and  plays  for 
special  occasions  feature  the  practical  work. 

Note:  Any  person  contemplating  taking  both  c  173a  and  c  173b  should 
take  c  173a  first;  c  173b  may  follow  later,  but  it  may  be  taken 
alone.  Those  who  took  Soc.  c.  24  prior  to  September  1,  1924,  may 
not  take  either  Soc.  c  173a  or  c  173b. 
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c  175.      EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES.  Credit,    %    course. 

(c  25.)    Peofessor  Meyer.  Fee,    $8.00. 

16  assignments. 
Extra-curricular  activities  of  the  school  are  presented  here  with 
special  emphasis  upon  high  school  interests.  While  the  course 
gives  a  certain  amount  of  theory,  it  is  mainly  practical  in  value. 
The  significant  topics  studied  include:  (1)  clubs;  (2)  student  par- 
ticipation in  school  government;  (3)  physical  education;  (4)  pub- 
licity in  school  publications;  (5)  commencement;  (6)  many  miscel- 
laneous topics — the  assembly,  festival  days,  suggestions  to  leaders, 
home  room  activities,  programs,  dramatics,  point  systems,  and 
others;  (7)  contributions  from  national  agencies  interested  in  ex- 
tra-curricular activities;  (8)  theoretical  studies  of  institutions 
promoting  successful  programs;  (9)  bibliographical  materials; 
and    (10)    suggestions  and  aids  for  leadership. 

c  185.      THE   NEGRO.  Credit,    1    course. 

(c  5.)      Dr.  Johnson.  Fee,    $13.50. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

A  study  of  the  Negro  in  American  life.  A  brief  survey  of  the 
historical  background  is  followed  by  a  detailed  study  of  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  Negro  life — economic,  religious,  educational,  health, 
family,  crime,  literature,  etc. — ending  with  a  consideration  of 
racial  attitudes   and   race  relations. 

c  192.      CRIME  AND   ITS   SOCIAL  TREATMENT.  Credit,    1    course. 

(c  12.)    Dr.  Brown.  Fee,    $13.50. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

Nature  of  crime;  extent  of  crime;  causes  of  crime;  criminal  law 
and  procedure;  theories  and  methods  of  punishment;  the  prison 
system;  substitutes  for  imprisonment;  problems  of  prison  admin- 
istration; the  prevention  of  crime. 
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Adventures   in   Reading,    Third   Series:   Current   Books,    1919-1930. 

Marjorie  N.  and  Richmond  P.  Bond.  Price  50c. 
Contemporary  Industrial  Processes.  N.  C.  Club  Yearbook,  1929-1930. 

Price  75c. 
Southern    Conference   on  Education.   Proceedings.    1929.    Price   50c. 
Independence  for  the  Philippines.  Debate  Handbook.   Compiled  by 

E.  R.  Rankin.  Price  50c. 
Other   People's   Lives.   Second  Series.    1929-1930.   Cornelia   S.   Love. 

Price  50c. 
America  and  Her  Music.  Lamar  Stringfield.  Price  50c. 
Confederate  Leadership.  Fletcher  M.  Green.  Price  50c. 
Southern  Conference  on  Education.  Proceedings.   1930.  Price  50c. 
Books  of  Travel.  Revised  Edition.  Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  Price  50c. 
Adventures  in  Reading,   Fourth  Series:   Current  Books,   1930-1931. 

Marjorie  N.  and  Richmond  P.  Bond.  Price  50c. 
The  Far  East,  with  Special  Reference  to  China,  its  Culture,  Civili- 
zation, and  History.  James  A.  Robertson.  Price  50c. 
Compulsory  Unemployment  Insurance.  Debate  Handbook.  Compiled 

by  E.  R.  Rankin.  Price  50c. 
Heroes  of  the  Revolution.  Fletcher  M.  Green.  Price  50c. 
A  Two-year  Course  in  Spanish,  with  Suggestions  for  a  Third  Year. 

Price  30c. 
Southern  Conference  on  Education.     Proceedings.     1931.     Price  50c. 
Romance  of  the  Western  Frontier.     Fletcher  M.  Green.  Price  50c. 
Modern  Russia.     Eston  E.  Ericson  and  Ervid  E.  Ericson.  Price  50c. 
Famous    Women    of    Yesterday    and    Today.      Cornelia    S.    Love. 

Price    50c. 
Correspondence  Instruction.      1932-1933.     Free. 


MONEY  ORDERS,  CHECKS,  OR  STAMPS  ACCEPTED 

ADDRESS:  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


REGISTRATION  BLANK  FOR  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

University  Extension  Division 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

This  blank  is  to  be  filled  out  completely  in  applicant's  own  handwriting.     It  mupt 
be  accompanied  by  check  or  money  order  to  cover  fee.t 


Name   (in  full) - —   Age.. 

(Mr.,  Miss,  or  Mrs.) 


1 

2.  Present    address 


(City) 


3.  Permanent  address 


(City) 


(County) 
(County) 


(State) 


(State) 


4.  Previous  education  

5.  If  you  have  ever  registered  in  any  division  of  this  university  before,  underline  which 

division  and  give  date:     Residence  term Summer  school 

Extension  class Correspondence 

6.  Number  and  subject  of  course  desired 

7.  Kind  of  credit  desired   (mark  X) :    Undergraduate  degree  credit 

Toward  what  degree? At  what  institution? 

If  credit  is  desired  elsewhere,  have  you  secured  the  approval  of  the  authorities? 

_ _ Certification  credit _. *Professional  credit. 

No  credit Occupation 

8.  If  teaching,  give  KIND  of  certificate  held . Class No 

9.  Do  you  wish  to  purchase  the  books  through  the  Extension  Division? 


tFor  fees  for  non-residents  of  North  Carolina  see  page  18. 

*Credit  granted  teachers  for  coursed  in  education  and  allied  subjects.     See  page  10. 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  SERVICES 

In  addition  to  the  correspondence  courses  listed  in  this  cata- 
logue, the  University  of  North  Carolina  offers,  through  the  Exten- 
sion Division,  the  following  services  to  the  people  of  the  state: 

Extension  Class  Instruction.  Late  afternoon,  evening,  and 
Saturday  classes  are  organized  wherever  enough  enrollments  to 
cover  expenses  are  secured.  Courses  of  both  a  vocational  and  cul- 
tural nature  are  offered,  with  college  credit,  if  desired. 

Library  Service.  Reading  courses,  books,  and  reference  ma- 
terial are  loaned  to  individuals  and  groups  interested  in  the  syste- 
matic study  and  discussion  of  literary,  historical,  social,  and  other 
subjects.  There  are  available  about  fifty  outlines  for  study  suitable 
for  women's  clubs  or  other  groups. 

Lectures.  Popular  and  technical  lectures  and  readings  by 
members  of  the  faculty  are  arranged  for  schools,  clubs,  and  other 
community  organizations.  Lecture  courses  either  on  a  particular 
subject  or  a  series  of  topics  may  be  obtained.  Several  radio  lecture 
and  entertainment  programs  are  broadcast  each  year.  Short  courses 
and  institutes  are  held  at  the  University  for  groups  interested  in 
intensive  training  and  instructional  programs. 

Dramatic  Arts.  Assistance  is  given  in  organization  for  dra- 
matic activities,  in  play  selection  and  production,  and  in  the  loan 
of  playbooks  and  other  library  material.  An  annual  tournament  is 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Carolina  Dramatic  Association. 

Interscholastic  Activities.  In  cooperation  with  several  Uni- 
versity departments  and  state  agencies,  the  Division  conducts  annual 
contests  in  debating,  athletics,  and  academic  subjects.  A  coaching 
school  is  held  each  summer  for  high  school  coaches  and  athletic 
directors. 

Publications.  The  University  News  Letter,  containing  the 
results  of  studies  made  of  economic  and  social  conditions  in  North 
Carolina,  is  sent  free  to  residents  of  the  state.  There  are  also 
issued  annually  several  outlines  for  reading  or  study  on  such  topics 
as  current  books,  history,  travel,  etc. 

For  information  about  any  of  the  above  services,  write  to  the 
UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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Sponsored  by 

The  North  Carolina  Club  at  the  University 
The  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Service 

S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  Director 
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EXTENSION  BULLETINS 

Vol.       II,  No.  10.    The  Commencement  Program.  Harold  D.  Meyer.  Price  50c. 
Vol.       II,  No.  12.    Recent  Tendencies  in  the  Theatre.  Dougald  MacMillan.  Price  50c. 
Vol.     Ill,  No.    3.    Studies  in  the  History  of  North  Carolina.  R.  D.  W.  Connor.  Price  50c. 
Vol.     Ill,  No.    4.    Planning  and  Furnishing  a  Home.  Mary  T.  Hobbs.  Price  50c 
Vol.     Ill,  No.    5.    Studies  in  Citizenship  for  Women.  Revised  Edition.  D.  D.  Carroll. 

Price  50c. 
Vol.     Ill,  No.  10.    Studies  in  the  Modern  English  Novel.  George  McKie.  Price  50c 
Vol.      Ill,  No.  11.     The  Rural  School  Lunch.  Louise  H.  Snell.  Price  10c 
Vol.     Ill,  No.  14.    How  to  Know  and  Use  the  Trees.  W.  C.  Coker  and  Enid  Matherly. 

Price   $1.00. 
Vol.     IV,  No.  11.    Know  Your  Own  State — North  Carolina.  S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.  Price  50c 
Vol.     IV,  No.  12.    Children  of  Old  Carolina.  Historical  Pageant  for  Children.  Ethel  T. 

Rockwell.  Price  50c 
Vol.     IV,  No.  13.    Great  Composers,  1600-1900.  A  Program  for  Music  Clubs.  Paul  John 

Weaver.  Price  50c 
Vol.       V,  No.    5.    Studies  in  the  History  of  Contemporary  Europe.  C.  P.  Higby. 

Price  50c 
Vol.       V,  No.    A.    A  Study  of  Shakspere.  Russell  Potter.  Price  50c 
Vol.       V,  No.  10.    Studies  in  Southern  Literature.  Revised  Edition.  Addison  Hibbard. 

Price   50c 
Vol.     VI,  No.    3.    A  Study  Course  in  International  One-Act  Plays.  Ethel  T.  Rockwell. 

Price  50c 
Vol.     VI,  No.    4.    Studies  in  the  Development  of  the  Short  Story:  English  and  Ameri- 
can. L.  B.  Wright.  Price  50c 
Vol.     VI,  No.    9.    Studies  in  Modern  Drama.  Revised  Edition.  Elizabeth  L.  Green. 

Price  50c 
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FOREWORD 

The  following  report  on  Taxation  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  the  joint  product  of  several  students  of  state 
affairs  who  are  keenly  interested  in  the  state's  fore- 
most concern  at  present — taxation.  In  submitting  this 
report  our  sole  object  is  that  of  service  to  the  state. 
We  have  tried  to  present  the  facts  about  taxation 
so  far  as  they  are  available  at  this  date.  The  reader 
must  draw  his  own  conclusions.  The  views  expressed 
are  those  of  the  respective  writers. 

The  papers  contained  in  this  volume,  except  the 
ones  by  Governor  Conner  and  Mr.  Stedman,  have 
been  presented  before  the  North  Carolina  Club  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  The  North  Caro- 
lina Conference  for  Social  Service.  The  chief  inspira- 
tion for  such  a  volume  was  a  request  from  the  North 
Carolina  Education  Association  for  a  study  of  taxa- 
tion in  the  state. 

The  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Service 
is  responsible  for  the  publication  of  this  report. 

S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  Director. 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  TAX  SITUATION 

Clarence  Heer,  University  of  North  Carolina 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  people  of  North  Carolina  esteem 
the  ordinary  services  of  government — education,  highways,  public  welfare, 
and  other  public  functions — fully  as  much  as  do  the  citizens  of  other  states, 
and  that  they  are  willing  to  tax  themselves  as  severely  as  the  citizens  of 
other  states  in  order  to  secure  these  services.  Such  being  the  case,  there 
can  be  only  two  possible  reasons  for  the  present  demand  of  large  numbers 
of  North  Carolina  taxpayers  for  substantial  and  immediate  tax  relief. 
The  taxpayers  in  question  may  believe  that  North  Carolina's  tax  burden, 
taken  in  the  aggregate  and  regardless  of  how  it  is  distributed  among 
various  individuals  and  classes,  has  become  too  great  in  relation  to  the 
basic  economic  capacity  of  the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  believe 
that  the  total  burden,  while  not  necessarily  too  great  in  the  aggregate,  is 
unfairly  distributed  among  various  classes  of  taxpayers  and  that  they 
are  the  victims  of  this  unfair  distribution. 

Is  the  Total  Burden  Too  Great? 

According  to  the  figures  of  the  Tax  Commission,  the  aggregate  of  all 
taxes  collected  by  all  agencies  of  government,  state  and  local,  in  North 
Carolina  during  the  fiscal  year  1930  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $102,000,000. 
The  aggregate  tax  bill  of  the  state  and  its  subdivisions  in  1931  was  approxi- 
mately $95,000,000.  In  1920,  the  total  state  and  local  tax  bill  was  only 
about  $33,000,000.  In  other  words,  the  total  tax  burden  increased  by  200 
per  cent  from  1920  to  1930.  The  total  is  now  less  by  some  seven  or  eight 
million  dollars.  This  increase  may  easily  lend  itself  to  misinterpretation 
unless  several  important  factors  are  kept  in  mind.  In  the  first  place,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  during  the  ten  years  in  question  the  population 
of  the  state  increased  by  24  per  cent.  Only  six  states  of  the  Union  experi- 
enced a  more  rapid  rate  of  growth.  The  increase  in  the  per  capita  burden 
of  taxation  as  between  1920  and  1930  was  not  so  great  as  the  increase 
in  the  total  burden.  It  rose  from  $12.81  per  capita  in  1920  to  $32.27  per 
capita  in  1930,  an  increase  of  approximately  150  per  cent. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  the  second  place,  that  much  of  the  increase 
in  public  expenditure  between  1920  and  1930  was  nominal  and  not  real. 
It  represented  adjustments  to  the  new  post-war  level  of  prices.  The  salaries 
of  governmental  employees  did  not  advance  with  the  wages  in  outside  em- 
ployments. Most  of  the  adjustments  in  governmental  salaries  came  tardily, 
and  after  1920. 

Analysis   of   Tax   Increase 

Before  drawing  any  conclusions  relative  to  this  increase,  however,  it 
should  be  analyzed  into  its  constituent  parts.  On  page  359  of  the  recent 
Report  of  the  Tax  Commission  there  is  an  analysis  of  the  total  increase  in 
state  and  local  taxes  between  1920  and  1929.  Table  I  of  the  present  memo- 
randum represents  an  adaptation  of  the  Tax  Commission's  table.  It  will 
be  noted  from  Table  I  that  the  total  increase  in  all  taxes  between  1920 
and  1929  was  $64,796,207.  In  other  words,  the  tax  burden  practically  tripled 
in  ten  years.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  table,  36  per  cent  of  this  tax  increase 
was  due  to  increased  expenditure  for  state  and  county  highways,  31  per 
cent  of  it  was  due  to  increased  expenditure  for  local  schools,  and  17  per 
cent  of  it  represented  increased  expenditures  by  cities  and  towns  for 
purposes  other  than  schools.  These  three  items  account  for  85  per  cent  of 
the  total  increase. 
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The  increase  in  taxes  for  highways  requires  no  comment.  Three  quar- 
ters of  this  increase  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  motorists.  Apparently  they 
feel  that  they  receive  a  quid  pro  quo.  Taxes  for  local  schools,  including 
taxes  raised  by  the  state  for  equalization  purposes,  increased  by  141  per 
cent  during  the  ten  years  under  review.  In  judging  this  increase  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance 
increased  from  473,552  to  672,895,  or  42  per  cent.  The  length  of  the  average 
school  term  increased  from  134  to  154  days.  High  school  daily  attendance 
grew  from  an  average  of  22,513  to  87,250  pupils.  Aside  from  this,  the 
quality  of  the  educational  offering  as  measured  by  the  professional  quali- 
fications of  teachers  and  the  abolition  of  ungraded  schools  was  tremendously 
improved.  In  spite  of  these  improvements,  however,  North  Carolina  is  still 
far  below  the  national  average  with  respect  to  educational  expenditures 
per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance.  During  the  school  year  1929-1930,  it 
spent  $61.76  for  current  maintenance  and  capital  outlays  for  each  school 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance.  The  corresponding  national  average  for 
the  same  year  was  $109.40  per  pupil.  Only  eight  states  of  the  Union  had 
a  lower  per  pupil  expenditure  than  had  North  Carolina. 

TABLE    I 

Analysis  of  Increase  in  Total  State  and  Local  Tax  Burden  of 
North  Carolina,   1929  over  1920 

Increase   1929 

over  1920  % 

Purpose    for    which    expended  Tax  levies    Tax  levies     Amount  Per  cent      of 

1920  i  1929  $  $        increase      to- 

For  highways   and   bridges  tal 

State     1,777,176      19,918,931 

County    5,385,232      10,759,72S 

Total     7,162,408     30,678,659     23,516,251     328  36.3 

For  public  schools   14,340,343     34,613,536     20,273,193     141  31.2 

For  state  educational  institutions 

Maintenance   1,036,387       2,286,040       1,249,653     121  1.9 

Debt  service  40,000       1,101,669       1,061,669 

Total    1,076,387        3,387,709        2,311,322     214  3.6 

City  and  town   functions  other 

than     schools     4,480,987     15,773,263      11,292,276     252  17.4 

All   other  state   and  local   functions 6,076,125     13,479,290       7,403,165     121  11.4 

'TOTAL    33,136,250     97,932,457     64,796,207     195.5      100.0 

It  will  be  seen  from  Table  I  that  the  current  maintenance  of  state 
educational  institutions  was  responsible  for  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
total  increase  in  taxes  between  1920  and  1929.  The  current  costs  of 
these  institutions,  exclusive  of  interest  and  amortization  of  bonded  indebt- 
edness, showed  an  increase  of  only  121  per  cent  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  these  institutions  grew  from  5,436  in 
1919-20  to  9,745  in  1927-28,  an  increase  of  79  per  cent.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  in  this  connection  that  academic  salaries  had  not  been  adjusted 
to  the  new  post-war  price  level  in  1920.  Debt  service  charges  in  connection 
with  the  state  educational  institutions  are  heavy,  amounting  to  over  a 
million  dollars  annually.  There  is  no  way  of  reducing  these  fixed  charges 
now.  Moreover,  the  state  possesses  an  educational  plant  which  with  proper 
maintenance  will  be  yielding  services  for  many  years  after  these  charges 
have  been  extinguished. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Table  I  that  over  eleven  million  dollars  of  North 
Carolina's  total  increase  in  taxes  during  the  last  ten  years  is  attributable 
to  cities  and  towns  and  represents  expenditures  for  functions  other  than 
education.  This  increase  may  have  been  larger  than  it  needed  to  be.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  North  Carolina's  urban  population  has  expanded 
tremendously  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  population  of  its  21  largest 
cities  grew  from  365,168  to  592,814  between  1920  and  1930,  an  increase  of 
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62  per  cent.  The  population  of  smaller  cities  and  towns  expanded  propor- 
tionately, and  the  total  population  of  incorporated  places  in  the  state  is 
now  well  above  a  million.  This  sudden  growth  naturally  meant  that  munici- 
pal facilities,  such  as  streets,  sidewalks,  sewerage  and  water  systems,  had 
to  be  expanded  at  considerable  expense.  In  many  cases  existing  facilities 
had  to  be  scrapped  because  they  were  no  longer  adequate. 

Bonded   Indebtedness 

Over  half  of  the  total  increase  in  state  and  local  taxes  between  1920 
and  1929  was  necessitated  by  the  increase  in  expenditures  for  interest  and 
amortization  of  public  indebtedness.  The  debt  service  requirements 
of  state  and  local  governments  are  at  present  in  the  neighborhood  of  41 
millions.  The  Tax  Commission,  on  page  242  of  its  1930  report,  states  that 
60  cents  out  of  every  tax  dollar  will  be  required  during  the  next  eleven 
years  to  meet  interest  and  amortization  obligations.  This  is  apparently  an 
error.  Only  40  cents  of  each  tax  dollar  will  be  required  for  this  purpose, 
even  provided  that  all  of  the  present  debt  has  to  be  retired  out  of  taxes. 
Moreover,  at  least  15  per  cent  of  the  present  debt  is  special  assessment  debt 
which  will  not  affect  tax  rates. 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  indebtedness  of  North  Carolina  and  its 
subdivisions  is  exceptionally  high.  The  total  indebtedness  of  all  agencies  of 
government  was  about  534  millions  in  1929.  This  represents  a  per  capita 
indebtedness  of  $168.50.  In  1927,  according  to  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  North  Carolina  was  outranked  by  only  five  states  with 
respect  to  the  size  of  its  combined  state  and  local  indebtedness.  The 
Board's  figures  for  that  year  are  as  follows: 

Per  Capita  Population 

State                                                                  State  &  Local  Increase 

Net   Bonded   Debt       1920-1930 

Florida    $341.26  51.4 

California   190.20  65.5 

New  York  176.18  21.5 

Oregon    165.39  21.6 

New  Jersey  152.61  27.6 

North   Carolina  143.58  23.9 

Average   entire   United   States   98.96  16.1 

It  is  significant  that  all  of  the  states  with  a  high  per  capita  indebtedness 
are  states  whose  population  has  increased  unusually  rapidly  during  the 
last  ten  years.  As  has  already  been  indicated,  only  six  states  exceeded 
North  Carolina's  growth  in  population   between  1920  and   1930. 

In  order  to  pass  judgment  on  North  Carolina's  present  level  of  indebt- 
edness, it  is  necessary  to  know  for  what  purposes  that  indebtedness  was 
created.  The  following  table  gives  an  analysis  of  the  total  state  and  local 
debt  as  of  June  30,  1929. 

TABLE     II 

Analysis   of   Total   State  and   Local    Indebtedness,   June,    1929 

Per  Cent 
Purpose  Amount  of 

Total 
For  highways  and   roads 

State  highways  $110,028,600  20.6 

Local   roads   and  bridges   101,545,785  19.0 

Total    211,574,385  39.6 

For  local  schools 

Buildings   _ 55,319,145  10.3 

Funding   20,395,755  3.9 

Total    75,714,900  14.2 
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Municipal   improvements 

Streets  and   sidewalks   60,898,865  11.4 

Water,  sewer  and  sanitation 60,586,713  11.3 

Electric  power  and  light  6,904,270  1.3 

Fire  departments  - 1,331,547  .2 

Permanent   improvements   15,616,956  2.9 

Public   buildings   5,905,000  1.1 

Funding  and  refunding  _ _...  8,775,128  1.6 

All   other  municipal   5,832,610  1.2 

Total    165,851,089  31.0 

State  educational   and  charitable  institutions 23,387,500  4.4 

County  and  township  buildings  13,686,934  2.6 

Miscellaneous  44,311,593  8.2 

Grand    total   534,526,401  100.0 

(It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  public  debt  reached  its  peak  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  1929.     The  avowed  policy  now  is  to  reduce  the  debt.) 

It  will  be  noted  from  this  table  that  nearly  40  per  cent  of  North  Caro- 
lina's present  state  and  local  indebtedness  represents  expenditures  for 
highways,  roads,  and  bridges.  North  Carolina  might  have  waited  longer  for 
its  highway  improvements  and  financed  them  from  current  revenues,  as 
Virginia  has  done.  As  far  as  the  state  highway  system  was  concerned, 
motorists  were  willing  to  pay  the  high  gasoline  tax  involved  in  order  to 
get  the  highways  immediately.  In  making  comparisons  between  the  high- 
way indebtedness  of  North  Carolina  and  other  states  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  although  its  per  capita  highway  indebtedness  is  higher  than 
the  average,  its  gasoline  tax  is  also  higher  than  the  average.  Motorists  are 
willing  to  pay  the  additional  tax  in  order  to  get  the  service  of  the  roads. 

The  large  county  road  and  bridge  debt,  representing  19  per  cent  of  the 
combined  debt  of  the  state  and  its  subdivisions,  is  paid  out  of  property 
tax  levies.  The  creation  of  much  of  this  debt  was  ill-advised  and  mistaken. 
The  Tax  Commission  points  out  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  this  debt 
represents  bonds  issued  to  cover  outstanding  notes,  deficits  in  road  budgets, 
loans  to  other  county  funds,  and  road  improvements  which  are  not  now  to 
be  found.  The  damage  has  been  done  and  is  now  irrevocable.  Interest  and 
amortization  charges  in  the  neighborhood  of  $8,000,000  a  year  will  have  to 
be  paid.  The  Connor  Road  bill,  however,  has  considerably  reduced  road 
maintenance  costs  (by  $2,250,000,  according  to  Governor  Gardner),  and 
the  Whedbee  Local  Government  bill  should  prevent  a  repetition  of  unsound 
financial  practices  in  the  future.  But  the  fact  that  there  have  been  waste 
and  extravagance  with  respect  to  one  function  does  not  indicate  that 
the  same  conditions  exist  with  regard  to  all  functions,  and  that  a  general 
scaling  down  of  expenditures  regardless  of  the  needs  and  degree  of  past 
expansion  of  each  particular  function  is  in  order. 

About  a  third  of  the  present  volume  of  state  and  local  indebtedness 
represents  municipal  indebtedness  for  streets,  sidewalks,  water,  sewer,  and 
lighting  systems.  The  phenomenal  growth  of  North  Carolina  cities  during 
the  last  decade  has  already  been  alluded  to.  The  debt  of  municipalities  is 
financed  in  part,  at  least,  by  special  assessments.  Other  parts  of  it,  such 
as  indebtedness  for  water  and  light  systems,  is  productive.  Some  cities 
have  undoubtedly  over-estimated  their  rate  of  growth,  and  the  present 
business  depression  has  arrested  normal  development.  Also,  there  have 
undoubtedly  been  some  waste  and  extravagance.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
item  of  $8,775,000  representing  funding  and  refunding  bonds.  However, 
unless  North  Carolina's  cities  have  permanently  ceased  to  grow,  the  muni- 
cipal indebtedness  should  not  be  difficult  to  carry,  since  it  is  borne  by  the 
wealthiest  communities  in  the  state.  No  part  of  it  is  borne  by  the  farmer. 

Indebtedness  for  public  schools  represents  only  14.2  per  cent  of  the 
combined  state  and  local  debt.  If  to  this  be  added  the  indebtedness  for 
state  educational  institutions,  indebtedness  for  education  will  be  found 
to  represent  17  per  cent  of  the  total  state  and  local  debt,  less  than  half 
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of  the  total  indebtedness  for  highways  and  roads.  It  is  unfortunately  true 
that  $20,395,000  of  the  local  indebtedness  for  schools  does  not  represent 
permanent  improvements,  but  is  the  result  of  the  funding  of  current 
deficits.  This  unproductive  debt  represents  4  per  cent  of  all  state  and  local 
indebtedness.  The  Whedbee  Local  Government  act  should  put  a  stop  to 
improper  financing  of  this  kind. 

Comparison  of  Total  Tax  Burden  with  Other  States 

In  spite  of  the  rapid  advance  in  public  expenditure  and  in  spite  of  the 
mistakes  and  waste  which  have  occurred  with  respect  to  certain  functions, 
the  per  capita  tax  burden  of  North  Carolina  is  not  high  in  comparison 
with  other  states.  North  Carolina's  per  capita  state  and  local  tax  burden 
for  the  fiscal  year  1929-30  was  approximately  $31.00.  In  1927  it  was  $29.00. 
The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  has  made  a  comparison  of 
state  and  local  tax  burdens  for  that  year  as  follows.  (It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  cost  of  government  in  North  Carolina  was  reduced  by 
more  than  seven  million  dollars  during  1931.  Beyond  a  doubt,  government 
in  North  Carolina  is  relatively  cheaper  now  in  comparison  with  other  states 
than  it  was  two  or  three  years  ago.) 

Per  Capita 
State  and  Local 
State  Tax  Burden 

1927 

Alabama  '. $17.68 

Georgia  18.18 

Arkansas  19.96 

South  Carolina  22.06 

Tennessee  23.88 

Kentucky   25.82 

Virginia    28.43 

North  Carolina  29.19 

Average   entire   United    States    48.24 

It  will  be  noted  that  North  Carolina's  per  capita  state  and  local  tax 
burden  represents  only  60  per  cent  of  the  national  average,  and  that  only 
seven  states. of  the  Union  have  lower  per  capita  tax  collections  than  this 
state. 

The  Taxable  Capacitt  of  North  Carolina 

The  fact  that  North  Carolina's  per  capita  tax  burden  is  low  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  that  this  burden  is  easy  to  carry.  It  is  obvious  that 
a  per  capita  tax  burden  which  would  be  comparatively  light  for  a  state 
with  a  high  average  of  wealth  and  income  may  prove  onerous  in  the  extreme 
to  a  state  in  which  the  average  of  private  wealth  and  income  is  low.  How 
does  the  taxable  capacity  of  North  Carolina  compare  with  that  of  other 
states?  The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  has  compiled  data  on 
the  value  of  physical  property  by  states.  Brookmire's  Economic  Service, 
a  reliable  statistical  agency,  has  prepared  estimates  of  private  income  by 
states.  The  figures  shown  in  Table  III  below  are  based  on  the  findings  of 
these  two  agencies.  They  show  that  the  average  of  private  income,  per 
capita,  in  North  Carol. na  was  only  $272  in  the  year  1930.  The  comparable 
national  average  was  $559.  In  other  words,  North  Carolina's  private  income 
per  capita  was  only  about  half  of  the  national  average.  This  result  is  easily 
understood  when  it  is  realized  that  North  Carolina  ranks  fifth  among  the 
states  of  the  country  with  respect  to  the  proportion  of  its  population 
engaged  in  farming.  Half  of  the  people  of  the  state  gain  their  livelihood 
from  agriculture.  The  average  farmer  all  over  the  United  States  is  hit 
extremely  hard  by  the  low  prices  of  agricultural  products.  North  Carolina's 
preponderance  of  farmers  keeps  her  average  per  capita  income  low.  North 
Carolina's  average  of  physical  wealth  per  capita  stood  at  $1,737  for  1929. 
This  represented  58  per  cent  of  the  comparable  national  average. 
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Is  North  Carolina  bearing  a  heavier  load  of  taxation  in  relation  to  its 
wealth  and  income  than  the  average  borne  by  other  states  in  the  Union? 

In  1927,  North  Carolina's  per  capita  state  and  local  tax  burden  was 
$29.19  and  its  per  capita  private  income  $397.50.  Its  average  ratio  of  taxes 
to  private  income  was,  therefore,  7.3  per  cent.  This  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  comparable  ratio  for  all  states  combined,  as  reported  by  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  for  the  year  1927.  Measured  in 
relation  to  its  tangible  wealth,  North  Carolina's  tax  burden  is  likewise  in 
substantial  conformity  with  the  national  average.  Its  per  capita  state  and 
local  tax  burden  represents  G0.5  per  cent  of  the  comparable  average  for 
the  entire  United  States.  Its  per  capita  tangible  wealth  represents  58.3 
per  cent  of  the  corresponding  national  average. 

The  per  capita  private  income  of  North  Carolina  experienced  a  decline 
of  some  32  per  cent  as  between  1927  and  1930.  In  the  meantime,  the  per 
capita  state  and  local  tax  burden  increased  from  $29  to  $31.  North  Caro- 
lina's ratio  of  taxes  to  private  income  for  1930  was,  therefore,  11.3  per 
cent.  The  comparable  ratio  for  the  country  as  a  whole  is  not  known.  The 
Brookmire  Agency,  however,  estimates  the  drop  in  the  national  income 
between  1927  and'  1930  at  11  per  cent  and  between  1929  and  1930  at  21 
per  cent.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  North  Carolina's  relative  tax  burden, 
though  heavier,  is  still  substantially  in  line  with  the  general  average. 

Does  the  32  per  cent  drop  in  the  private  income  of  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  call  for  a  corresponding  drop  in  public  expenditures? 
Governments  should  at  all  times  practice  the  utmost  economy  consistent 
with  adequate  standards  of  public  service.  To  raise  and  lower  standards 
of  public  service  with  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  business  cycle,  however, 
would  in  the  long  run  prove  highly  uneconomical,  since  it  would  mean  the 
tearing  down  in  one  period  of  what  had  been  laboriously  built  up  in  that 
previous  to  it. 

The  fact  that  private  income  in  North  Carolina  is  below  the  national 
average  has  an  important  implication.  It  means  that  the  state  cannot 
attain  national  standards  in  the  matter  of  highways,  schools,  and  public 
welfare  services  without  submitting  itself  to  more  than  the  average  burden 
of  taxation.  No  scheme  of  tax  distribution,  however  ingenious,  is  capable 
of  overcoming  this  fundamental  fact.  A  state  which  distributes  its  tax 
burden  among  its  individual  citizens  in  accordance  with  the  respective 
taxpaying  capacities  of  those  citizens  is,  however,  capable  of  carrying  a 
given  load  with  much  greater  ease  than  a  state  which  violates  that  rule. 
This   leads   to   the   second   question. 

Is  North  Carolina's  Tax  Burden  Fairly  Distributed? 

The  total  public  revenue,  state  and  local,  of  North  Carolina  for  the 
fiscal  year  1929-30  was,  as  already  indicated,  approximately  $102,131,000; 
in  1930-31  it  was  $95,182,000.  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  yields  of  the  specific 
taxes  by  means  of  which  this  sum  was  raised  is  given  in  Table  III.  As  will 
be  seen,  62.9  per  cent  of  all  public  revenue  was  raised  through  the  general 
property  tax.  The  per  cent  is  now  around  50  as  a  result  of  the  1931  legis- 
lative acts,  and  is  perhaps  the  smallest  ratio  borne  by  property  in  all  the 
states.  About  19.7  per  cent  of  the  total  revenue,  state  and  local,  comes 
from  motorists  through  the  gasoline  tax  and  license  plate  charges.  Aside 
from  their  property  tax  payments,  in  1929-30  corporations  contributed  10.3 
per  cent  of  the  combined  total  of  state  and  local  tax  collections  through 
the  4y2  per  cent  corporation  income  tax  and  the  corporation  franchise  tax, 
which  is  based  on  capital  stock.  Individuals,  aside  from  their  property  tax 
payments,  contribute  4  per  cent  of  the  combined  total  through  the  inheri- 
tance  tax,   the   personal   income   tax,  and   local  poll   taxes.   The   remaining 
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5  per  cent  comes  from  miscellaneous  sources,  mainly  state  and  local  occu- 
pational and  business  license  taxes. 

Table  IV  shows  how  North  Carolina's  total  state  and  local  tax  burden 
is  distributed  among  various  classes  of  taxpayers.  It  will  be  noted  that 
corporations,  through  the  general  property  tax,  franchise  taxes,  and  the 
corporation  income  tax,  pay  33.8  per  cent  of  North  Carolina's  total  tax 
bill.  Individuals  and  owners  of  property  in  urban  districts,  other  than 
corporations,  pay  24  per  cent  of  the  total  tax  bill.  Farmers  and  other  indi- 
viduals outside  of  incorporated  cities  and  towns  pay  21  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Dr.  Fred  Morrison,  Secretary  of  the  State  Tax  Commission,  says 
that  farmers  actually  paid  around  eleven  million  dollars  in  property  taxes 
in  1930,  or  less  than  11  per  cent  of  the  state's  tax  bill.  The  amount  and 
ratio  are  less  now,  as  a  result  of  the  1931  legislative  acts  giving  relief  to 
property.  Motorists  pay  19.5  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Is  Property  Unfairly  Taxed? 

In  1929,  real  estate  bore  48  per  cent  of  the  total  burden  of  state  and 
local  taxation  in  North  Carolina,  and  property  in  general  61.4  per  cent. 
In  1931-32,  property  bore  around  50  per  cent  of  the  total  tax  bill.  It  is 
undeniable  that  property  is  bearing  the  lion's  share  of  the  total  tax  load 
in  this  state.  It  is  frequently  claimed  that  this  share  is  unjust  and  excessive. 
In  forming  a  judgment  on  this  point,  certain  facts  and  comparisons  may 
prove  helpful.  Throughout  the  United  States  property  taxes  represent  the 
mainstays  of  local  revenue  systems.  There  are  sound  reasons  for  this  in 
spite  of  the  obvious  defects  of  the  general  property  tax.  In  the  first  place, 
property  taxes  are  elastic  and  do  not  fluctuate  with  business  conditions. 
They  supply  a  necessary  balancing  element  to  the  budget.  Taxes  on  real 
property  are  impossible  to  evade,  and  this  is  a  very  important  considera- 
tion in  the  present  era  of  interstate  corporations  in  which  income  and 
intangible  assets  can  be  shifted  from  one  state  to  another  with  comparative 
ease  and  in  which  taxable  intra-state  transactions  can  often  be  converted 
into  non-taxable  inter-state  business.  Tangible  property  actually  within 
its  borders  is  one  of  the  few  tax  bases  on  which  a  state  can  count  with 
absolute  certainty.  Under  present  conditions,  to  rely  too  strongly  on  less 
certain  sources  is  to  jeopardize  the  stability  of  the  revenue  system.  It  was 
for  these  reasons  that  Professor  Lutz  recently  advised  the  State  of  Georgia 
riot  to  give  up  the  general  property  tax  as  a  source  of  state  revenue. 

TABLE    IV 

Who  Paid  North  Carolina's  Taxes  in  1929-30? 

(It  is  not  yet  possible  to  work  out  ratios  resulting  from  1931  legislation.  The 
ratios  are  higher  on  corporations,  franchise,   income,   and  licenses.) 

Amount 
Corporations   

General    property    taxes    ?23.988,560 

Schedule  C,  franchise  taxes  4,862.392 

Corporation  income  tax  5,692,708 

Indirirhmls  in  urban  districts  

General  property  tax  18,888,449 

Poll    tax    _ 457,785 

Citv  204,205 

County    (114,530    polls    @    $2.2139) 253.580 

License   taxes   _ 2,628,076 

City  1,100.000 

%   of  state  &  county  _ 1,528,076 

Individual   income  tax 

90%of  total  collections  1,602,276 

Inheritance  tax 

80%    of    total    collections    954,822 


Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

of  Total 

Amount      of  Total 

%  34,543,660           33.8 

23.5 

4.8 

5.5 

24,531,408            24.0 
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Farmers  and  other  individuals, 

outside  of  incorporated 

cities    and    towns    21,414,718  21.0 

General  property  tax   19,837,950  19.4 

On  land  and  livestock  15,207,820  14.9 

On  personal  property   4,630,130  4.5 

Poll   tax,    (293,903   polls   @    12.2139) 650,672  .6 

Schedule    B,    license    taxes   509,359  .5 

%   of  county  68,277 

Yi   of   state  441,082 

Inheritance  tax,   20%   of  total   238,706  .3 

Income  tax,   10%   of  total   178,031  .2 

Motorists    19,918,931  19.5 

Gasoline    tax    12,895,051  12.6 

License  plates  6,881,136  6.8 

Title    registrations    142,744  .1 

Miscellaneous  fees,  dog  tax,  etc 1,722,548  1.7              1,722,548            1.7 

Grand    total    100.0         5102,131,265         100.0 

(The  actual  relief  afforded  property  as  a  result  of  1931  legislative  acts  is  around 
12  million  dollars.  The  per  cent  raised  by  income,  franchise,  and  business  license 
taxes  is  now  higher  than  in  1930.) 

As  pointed  out  in  the  recent  report  of  the  Tax  Commission,  property's 
share  of  the  total  tax  load  has  been  diminishing  steadily  in  North  Carolina 
during  the  last  ten  years.  Thus,  to  quote  the  report,  "In  1919,  85  per  cent 
of  the  total  state  and  local  tax  revenues  were  derived  from  levies  on 
property;  in  1922,  77  per  cent;  in  1924,  75  per  cent;  in  1926,  69  per  cent; 
in  1928,  64  per  cent;  and  in  1929,  61  per  cent."  The  present  ratio  is  50  per 
cent,  the  lowest  of  all  the  states.  The  fact  is  that  no  other  state  has  gone 
farther  than  North  Carolina  during  the  last  twelve  years  in  developing 
sources  of  revenue  other  than  property.  Taxes  collected  on  property 
dropped  from  $59,911,000  in  1930  to  $47,684,000  in  1931,  a  decrease  of 
$12,227,000,  or  20.4  per  cent. 

The  Plight  of  the  Farmer 

In  comparison  with  other  states,  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  that 
property  in  general  is  bearing  an  undue  share  of  North  Carolina's  tax 
load.  It  is  undeniable,  however,  that  certain  classes  of  property  owners, 
notably  the  farmers,  are  finding  the  burden  difficult  to  bear.  This 
difficulty  is  not  entirely  due  to  the  operations  of  the  general  property  tax. 
It  is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  unequal  regional  distribution  of  corporate 
and  industrial  wealth.  The  result  is  that  rural  counties  with  little  wealth 
other  than  farms  are  forced  to  tax  themselves  more  heavily  than  more 
industrialized  counties  in  order  to  maintain  state  average  standards.  Prac- 
tically all  the  counties  with  high  tax  rates  on  farm  property  are  in  eastern 
North  Carolina.  The  state  has  afforded  much  relief  to  property  for  current 
operating  expenses.  The  debt  service  charges  are  largely  responsible  for 
high  property  tax  rates  in  North  Carolina  today.  Mr.  Brummitt  places 
the  average  debt  service  charge  at  $1.02  for  the  years  1931-35. 

In  part,  however,  the  difficulty  is  due  to  inherent  defects  in  the 
property  tax.  Taxes  must  be  paid  in  cash,  and  in  order  to  pay  them  the 
property  owner  must  have  some  cash  income.  Over  short  periods  there 
is  no  necessary  relationship  between  the  value  of  a  piece  of  property  and 
its  cash  income.  At  the  present  time,  the  cash  income  of  the  average  North 
Carolina  farmer  is  exceedingly  small.  In  many  cases  it  is  a  minus  quantity. 
The  assessed  value  of  his  property  does  not  reflect  this  condition.  The 
result  is  that  many  farmers  are  finding  it  impossible  to  make  their  tax 
payments,  and  in  most  cases  the  payment  of  property  taxes  represents  a 
heavy  burden. 

The  serious  plight  in  which  the  North  Carolina  farmer  finds  himself 
does   not   require   statistical   demonstration.   The   following  figures   merely 
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bring  quantitative  precision  to  what  everybody  knows  from  first-hand 
observation.  They  give  in  millions  of  dollars  the  gross  cash  farm  income 
before  deduction  of  expenses  and  taxes  of  North  Carolina  farmers  during 
the  last  six  years. 

Gross  cash 
Year  farm  income 

1925-26  296.0 

1926-27  287.6 

1927-28  320.6 

1928-29  283.0 

1929-30  257.3 

1930-31  192.8 

It  will  be  noted  that  North  Carolina's  gross  cash  farm  income  for  last 
year  was  25  per  cent  smaller  than  the  cash  income  of  the  previous  year 
and  40  per  cent  below  the  income  of  the  banner  year,  1927-28.  According 
to  figures  compiled  by  the  North  Carolina  State  College  Extension  Service, 
the  net  cash  income  (after  deducting  expenses  and  taxes)  of  the  farmers 
of  the  state  in  1930  was  $61,719,697.  Since  there  are  279,723  farms  in  the 
state,  this  represents  an  average  net  cash  income  per  farm  of  $221. 

As  will  be  seen  from  Table  V,  the  absolute  amount  of  taxes  paid  by 
the  average  rural  taxpayer  is  less  than  half  as  great  as  the  amount  paid 
by  the  average  urban  taxpayer.  Owing  to  his  low  cash  income,  however, 
which  averages  less  than  $221  per  farm,  the  sacrifice  involved  in  paying 
this  lesser  amount  is  severe. 

table  v 

Tax  Payments  Per  Capita,   1929 

(Exclusive    of   payments   of   corporations    and    motorists) 

Areas  outside  of 
Incorporated    incorporated  cities 
cities  and  towns         and  towns 

Population,    1930    1,044,077  2,126,199 

Local  taxes 

General   property    $18.09  ?9.33 

All    other    1.69  .34 

Total     19.78  9.67 

State   taxes    (income,    inheritance, 

and   schedule   B   license)    3.72  .40 

Total   taxes   $23.50  $10.07 


THE   STATE'S   PRESENT   FINANCIAL   CONDITION 
John  P.  Stedman,  State  Treasurer 

The  bonded  debt  of  North  Carolina  as  of  July  1,  1932,  was  $172,909,000, 
divided  as  follows: 

Highway    bonds    $108,287,000 

General    fund    bonds    46,787,000 

Public  school  building  bonds  15,335,000 

World  War  veterans'   loan   bonds 2,500,000 

The  purpose  of  the  highway  bonds  was  to  build  roads  and  bridges  and 
to  develop  the  highway  system  in  North  Carolina.  The  public  school  bonds 
were  authorized  for  the  purpose  of  creating  funds  which  in  turn  were 
loaned  to  the  various  counties  of  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
school  buildings.  The  veterans'  loan  bonds,  $2,500,000,  were  issued  by  a 
direct  vote  of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  lending  money  to  veterans 
of  the  World  War  to  purchase  homes.  The  general  fund  bonds  were  issued 
for  the  purpose  of  making  permanent  improvements  in  our  institutions  and 
the  payment  of  certain  deficits.  All  of  these  obligations,  with  the  exception 
of  the  general  fund  bonds,  are  taken  care  of  by  special  payments  and 
special  taxes:  for  instance,  the  highway  bonds  are  being  paid  by  licenses 
and  gasoline  taxes;  the  special  school  building  bonds  are  being  paid  by 
repayments  of  loans  by  the  counties;  the  World  War  veterans'  loan  bonds 
are  being  paid  by  repayments  of  loans  by  the  veterans  who  have  borrowed 
money  from  this  fund. 

On  June  30,  1932,  the  state  had  invested  in  the  general  and  highway 
sinking  funds  $10,873,157.  In  addition  to  this,  the  state  owned  $12,605,151 
in  county  notes  to  be  applied  against  the  special  school  building  bonds,  and 
had  either  in  cash  or  veterans'  notes  $2,393,427  to  pay  the  veterans'  loan 
bonds.  The  state  has  investments  in  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  and  the 
Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  Railroad  valued  at  $4,266,800.  All  of  these 
securities  can  rightly  be  considered  as  sinking  funds,  which  would  make  a 
total  investment  of  $30,138,535  in  sinking  funds  and  leave  a  net  bonded 
debt  as  of  July  1,  1932,  of  $142,770,465.  After  making  the  deductions  for 
the  sinking  fund,  the  bonded  debt  of  North  Carolina  can  be  divided  into 
30  per  cent  general  fund  indebtedness  and  70  per  cent  highway  indebt- 
edness. 

The  bonded  debt  of  North  Carolina  is  payable  over  a  period  of  years. 
The  last  payment  will  be  made  in  1972.  The  retirement  of  the  indebtedness 
steadily  increases  up  to  1950,  at  which  time  $8,180,000  will  mature.  In  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1931,  $3,762,600  of  bonds  matured.  In  1932,  $4,600,000 
were  retired,  and  during  the  present  fiscal  year  we  shall  pay  $5,325,000. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  by  1952  the  Highway  Bonds  will  have  been  paid 
or  provided  for  by  sinking  fund  contributions.  Each  year  the  Highway 
Commission  contributes  $500,000  to  the  sinking  fund,  and  $267,000  is  being 
contributed  by  the  general  fund  for  sinking  fund  purposes. 

Since  1902  the  state  debt  has  steadily  increased.  At  that  time  the  bonded 
debt  of  the  state  was  only  $6,527,770;  in  1912,  $7,832,950,  and  in  1922, 
$32,950,598.  In  addition  to  the  present  bonded  debt  of  $172,909,000,  the 
state  owes  at  this  time  $7,502,371  on  short-time  notes.  Of  this,  $7,230,000 
represents  general  fund  notes  to  run  the  state  government  on  account  of 
insufficient  revenues  during  the  past  two  years,  and  $272,371  represents 
permanent  improvement  notes.  The  state  is  arranging  to  borrow,  as  of 
November  10,  1932,  $5,000,000  additional  money  on  short-term  paper,  which 
will  make  a  total  of  $12,502,371.  This  will  make  the  total  indebtedness  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  (as  of  November  10,  1932)  $185,411,371  in 
bonds  and  short-term  notes. 
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While  the  bonded  debt  of  North  Carolina  has  steadily  increased,  the 
cost  of  conducting  the  state  government  has  also  increased.  In  1902  the 
cost  was  $1,863,84.9;  in  1912,  $3,246,000;  in  1922,  $33,990,000,  and  in  1932, 
$53,300,000. 

On  July  1,  1930,  the  state  had  a  cash  balance  of  $12,958,200.  At  the  close 
of  the  present  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1932,  the  cash  balance  was  $8,697,322. 
During  this  time  the  state  had  borrowed  $7,502,371  on  short-term  notes 
for    temporary    financing. 

The  money  of  the  state  is  divided  into  three  separate  funds:  the  general 
fund,  from  which  is  paid  the  total  cost  of  running  the  departments  and 
institutions  and  of  debts  created  for  this  purpose;  the  agricultural  fund, 
from  which  the  expense  of  running  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
paid;  the  highway  fund,  from  which  are  paid  the  expenses  and  debts  of 
the  Highway  Commission. 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  state  is  from  July  1  to  June  30.  According  to 
the  figures  furnished  by  the  budget  bureau,  the  general  fund  during  the 
past  year  had  an  expenditure  of  $26,876,310;  the  highway  fund,  $26,125,847; 
the  agricultural  fund,  $325,561.  This  makes  the  total  cost  of  state  govern- 
ment $53,327,718.  These  figures  include  the  debt  service  paid  by  both  the 
general   and  highway   funds. 

In  1928-29  the  total  income  for  the  general  fund  amounted  to  $15,375,- 
983.  This  income  consisted  of  inheritance  tax,  $922,000;  license  tax, 
$1,448,000;  franchise  tax,  $3,679,000;  income  tax,  $7,656,000;  and  non-tax 
revenue  consisting  of  earnings,  fees,  interest  on  bank  balances,  etc., 
$1,675,000.  In  1931-32  the  same  fund  had  an  income  of  $22,555,900,  con- 
sisting of  inheritance  tax,  $462,000;  license  tax,  $2,318,000;  franchise  tax, 
$6,677,000;  income  tax,  $7,783,000;  ad  valorem  tax,  $3,850,000;  and  non- 
tax revenue  $1,476,000.  From  the  above  figures  it  is  apparent  that  in  1931-32 
the  income  and  the  non-tax  revenue  receipts  were  practically  the  same  as 
in  1928-29.  The  inheritance  tax,  however,  decreased  50  per  cent;  license 
tax  increased  60  per  cent;  the  franchise  tax  increased  81  per  cent.  In 
1928-29  there  was  no  ad  valorem  tax. 

Comparing  the  income  of  1931-32  with  that  of  1928-29,  the  general  fund 
income  had  a  total  increase  of  46  per  cent.  In  the  year  1928-29  the  general 
fund  closed  with  a  credit  balance  of  $2,121,079.  In  the  year  1931-32  the 
general  fund  closed  with  a  debit  balance  of  $6,551,608.  This  debit  balance 
includes    accruals    amounting   to    $1,562,434. 

In  1928-29  the  total  expenditures  from  the  general  fund  amounted  to 
$12,379,017.  In  1931-32  the  total  expenditures  amounted  to  $23,232,913. 
These  figures  do  not  include  the  debt  service.  In  1928-29  aid  to  public 
schools  of  the  state  amounted  to  $3,255,839  and  in  1931-32  the  cost  of 
schools  was  $16,942,824.  In  1928-29,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  schools 
and  debt  service,  the  cost  of  running  the  state  government,  including  all 
departments,  institutions,  and  pensions,  amounted  to  $3,123,178.  In  1931-32 
the  same  expenditures  for  the  departments,  institutions,  and  pensions  was 
$6,290,089.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of  running  the  departments  and  insti- 
tutions for  the  State  of  North  Carolina  last  year,  as  compared  to  1928-29, 
is  $2,832,089  or  31  per  cent  less.  The  highway  fund  expenditures  for 
1928-29,  not  including  debt  service,  were  $24,104,211,  as  compared  with 
$18,165,847  in  1931-32.  In  1928-29  the  federal  government  contributed 
$1,716,919   and  in   1931-32  $1,795,232   for  roads. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  total  expenditures  for  state  government  from 
revenues  last  year  were  more  than  $53,000,000,  the  tax  dollar  was  spent 
as   follows : 

Per  cent 

Highway    Commission     34.1 

Public    schools     31.8 

Debt    service    21.8 

Departments,    institutions,   and   judiciary 10.7 

Pensions     1.6 
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The  last  legislature  instructed  the  state  to  repay  certain  counties  for 
highways  built  by  those  counties.  There  is  $4,025,971  due  on  these  obliga- 
tions. The  total  obligations  of  the  state,  therefore,  on  November  10,  1932, 
are  $189,437,342. 

In  order  to  review  briefly  the  financial  condition  of  the  state,  attention 
is  called  again  to  the  fact  that  the  debt  increased  from  $32,950,598  in  1922 
to  $189,437,342  at  present.  The  cost  of  conducting  the  government  from 
1922  to  1932  has  increased  from  $33,991,000  to  $53,000,000.  Our  gross  debt 
represents  a  per  capita  indebtedness  of  $57.40.  The  net  debt  (deducting 
sinking  fund  from  gross  debt)  represents  a  per  capita  indebtedness  of 
$48.27.  The  cost  of  running  the  state  government  represents  an  average  of 
$16.16  for  each  citizen  of  the  state.  There  is  now  an  accumulated  deficit 
in  the  general  fund  of  $6,551,608,  which  includes  a  deficit  in  1930-31  of 
$2,231,198.  Last  year  the  Highway  Commission  spent  $2,611,964  more  than 
revenues.  From  July  1,  1930,  to  June  30,  1932,  approximately  $12,000,000 
more  was  spent  than  was  received  from  revenues.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  state  government  has  been  due  to  the 
increased  cost  of  public  schools  and  to  debt  service.  The  increased  cost 
of  schools  for  the  state,  on  the  other  hand,  has  reduced  the  cost  of  county 
government. 

The  state  undertook  last  year  the  operations  of  a  state  highway  system. 
By  operating  the  schools  and  highways,  including  the  county  roads,  the 
state   reduced   county  taxes. 

A  large  deficit  will  accrue  at  the  end  of  this  year.  This  deficit  has  been 
estimated  at  various  times  from  $5,000,000  to  $7,700,000.  The  present 
deficit  is  $6,551,608.  At  the  close  of  the  present  year,  if  the  state  continues 
to  run  on  the  present  schedule  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  there  will 
be  an  accumulated  deficit  of  $12,000,000  to  $14,000,000.  While  the  state  was 
creating  this  deficit,  it  retired  $11,810,000  of  bonds  and  added  $2,673,874. 

The  great  problem  that  will  confront  the  legislature  which  convenes  in 
January,  1933,  will  be:  (1)  what  expenditures  can  be  eliminated  from 
the  state  government;  (2)  where  sufficient  revenue  can  be  found  to  meet 
the  expenses  after  reductions  have  been  made  by  the  legislature. 

There  is  a  universal  demand  that  the  ad  valorem  tax  from  counties  be 
abolished.  Last  year  this  tax  netted  the  state  $3,850,000.  If  it  is  abolished, 
it  will  mean  that  additional  revenues  must  be  raised  or  there  must  be  an 
additional  cut  in  expenses  amounting  to  approximately  $10,000,000. 

The  debt  of  the  state  is  entirely  too  large.  With  a  revaluation  of  prop- 
erty we  shall  approach  very  closely  the  constitutional  limit  of  7%  per  cent. 
To  issue  more  bonds  for  permanent  improvements  will  be  almost  impossi- 
ble, especially  since  by  vote  of  the  people  there  is  authorization  of  the 
World  War  veterans'  loan  issue  of  $1,500,000  bonds.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  we  issue  more  bonds  except  to  take  care  of  the  deficit.  These  bonds 
must  necessarily  be  short-term  bonds.  Part  of  the  deficit  should  be  paid 
by  raising  additional  revenue.  The  time  has  now  come  when  the  people 
of  the  state  must  make  up  their  minds  to  sacrifice  for  a  few  years  govern- 
mental services  that  they  have  demanded  in  the  past.  Pay  day  has  arrived. 
Luxury  in  government  must  be  abandoned  for  several  years  if  we  are  to 
protect  the  credit  of  the  state.  A  most  rigid  economy  in  all  forms  of 
governmental  activities  must  be  practiced. 

I  do  not  think  this  article  would  be  complete  without  paying  my  respects 
to  the  foresight  of  Governor  O.  Max  Gardner,  who,  as  Director  of  the 
Budget,  has  actually  cut  expenses  under  appropriations  as  follows:  In 
1929-30,  $1,424,510;  in  1930-31,  $2,136,690;  and  in  1931-32,  $2,508,454.  The 
cuts  were  all  made  from  other  appropriations  than  to  the  public  schools. 
But  for  his  firm  stand  for  economy  and  in  making  these  drastic  cuts,  I 
believe  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  state  to  continue  on  a  cash 
basis  and  to  secure  a  credit  of  more  than  $12,500,000.  These  cuts  influenced 
the  bankers  of  New  York  and  North  Carolina  to  make  loans  to  the  state, 
which  in  turn  saved  the  credit  of  North  Carolina. 
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THE  COST  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
Clarence  Heer,  University  of  North  Carolina 

The  current  depression  is  affecting  governments  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  affecting  individuals.  With  the  decline  in  profits,  salaries, 
and  wages,  public  revenues  are  likewise  declining  to  the  point  where  they 
are  no  longer  sufficient  to  meet  the  existing  volume  of  public  expenditures. 
As  a  result  of  the  skill  with  which  they  have  been  handled,  North  Caro- 
lina's finances  are  on  a  sounder  basis  than  those  of  many  other  states  of 
the  Union.  Yet  the  operations  of  North  Carolina's  state  government  during 
the  last  biennium  resulted  in  a  deficit  of  over  two  million  dollars,  and  a 
deficit  variously  estimated  at  from  three  to  four  million  dollars  is  predicted 
for  the  current  year. 

Faced  with  actual  or  impending  deficits,  governments  have  three  possible 
alternatives.  They  may  attempt  to  borrow  money  in  the  expectation  that 
prosperity  will  soon  return  and  that  the  debt  may  then  be  paid  off.  But 
the  depression  has  already  lasted  a  long  time  and  no  one  knows  when 
prosperity  will  return.  Moreover,  although  governments  may  be  perfectly 
willing  to  borrow,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  capitalists  will  be  willing 
to  lend.  A  second  alternative  is  to  attempt  to  increase  revenues  by  imposing 
new  forms  of  taxation,  or  by  raising  the  rates  of  existing  taxes.  But  in 
times  of  depression,  when  even  the  old  taxes  seem  an  intolerable  burden, 
this  second  course  is  not  likely  to  receive  much  popular  support.  This 
leaves  one  last  alternative.  The  budget  may  be  balanced  by  a  reduction  of 
public  expenditure. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  that  is  the  course  which  the  country  at  large, 
including  North  Carolina,  may  be  forced  to  adopt  within  the  next  few 
years.  To  the  extent,  however,  that  there  is  any  room  for  choice  it  is 
extremely  important  that  the  public  should  know  what  the  consequences 
and  effects  of  this  last  course  will  be.  Throughout  the  country  at  the 
present  time  there  is  a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding  and  misinformation 
about  the  matter.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  governments  everywhere 
have  been  indulging  in  vast  orgies  of  waste  and  extravagance,  and  that 
the  present  cost  of  government  might  be  greatly  reduced  without  involving 
any  material  loss  to  the  public. 

When  a  business  man  thinks  of  costs  he  thinks  of  relative  costs,  that 
is,  costs  in  relation  to  the  income  or  profits  which  those  costs  make  possible. 
A  reduction  in  expenditures  which  involves  a  proportionate  reduction  of 
income  or  profits  is  not  in  his  mind  confused  with  true  economy.  Critics 
of  the  present  high  cost  of  government  seldom  make  this  distinction.  To 
judge  from  some  of  their  utterances,  all  reductions  of  public  expenditure 
are  good,  no  matter  how  arrived  at.  To  them  government  is  not  an  organi- 
zation whose  function  it  is  to  produce  services — services  so  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  the  public  that  their  performance  cannot  be  entrusted  to  private 
individuals.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  appear  that  from  the  point  of  view 
of  many  present-day  critics,  government  is  simply  a  racket  organized  to 
steal  the  taxpayers'  money  and  to  consume  it  in  unproductive  ways. 

Critics  of  the  high  cost  of  government  are  seldom  specific.  Their  favorite 
device  is  to  quote  figures  showing  the  tremendous  rise  in  tax  burdens 
during  recent  years.  Presumably  this  rise  of  taxes,  which  is  as  undeniable 
as  it  is  impressive,  is  to  be  taken  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  governmental  waste  and  extravagance.  If  this  is  actually  a  valid  test, 
it  follows  that  North  Carolina  has  led  all  the  other  states  of  the  Union 
in  wasteful  and  extravagant  governmental  expenditure  during  the  last 
two  decades. 
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In  1913  North  Carolina's  total  tax  bill — state,  county,  municipal,  and 
district— was  little  more  than  $11,300,000,  or  $4.91  per  capita.  At  the 
present  time,  even  with  the  reductions  which  have  recently  been  effected, 
the  total  state  and  local  tax  bill  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $95,000,000,  or 
$30  per  capita.  In  other  words,  the  per  capita  cost  of  government  in 
North  Carolina  is  now  six  times  as  great  as  it  was  in  1913.  In  no  other 
state  of  the  Union,  save  Delaware,  has  the  per  cent  of  increase  in  taxes 
since  1913  been  as  rapid  as  it  has  been  in  this  state. 

But  before  too  much  is  made  of  this  increase  certain  other  facts  and 
figures  should  be  cited.  In  1913  North  Carolina  had  the  lowest  per  capita 
tax  burden  in  the  entire  United  States.  Even  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi 
spent  more  per  capita  on  state  and  local  government  than  did  this  state. 
In  1913  North  Carolina's  average  wealth  per  inhabitant  as  estimated  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  was  lower  than  that  of  every  other 
state  in  the  Union,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Mississippi.  The  governmental 
services  supplied  to  its  citizens  were  on  a  par  with  its  low  tax  burden.  In 
1914  North  Carolina  had  one  and  one-quarter  miles  of  concrete  road  and 
nine  miles  of  bituminous  macadam  road.  That  represented  the  total  extent 
of  its  hard-surfaced  highway  mileage.  Its  expenditures  for  public  educa- 
tion per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  were  the  lowest  in  the  United 
States,  and  approximately  one-eighth  of  its  white  population  over  ten 
years  of  age  was  illiterate. 

Since  1913  the  per  capita  tax  burden  of  the  state  has  increased  by  about 
500  per  cent,  but  certain  other  changes  have  taken  place  which  cannot  be 
left  out  of  account.  North  Carolina  is  no  longer  the  poorest  state  in  the 
Union.  Since  1913  its  average  wealth  per  inhabitant  has  increased  by 
approximately  140  per  cent,  while  the  total  annual  value  of  its  manu- 
factures has  almost  quadrupled.  It  is  no  longer  a  state  without  a  single 
city  of  over  50,000  population.  It  now  has  five  such  cities,  and  the  total 
urban  population  of  the  state  increased  by  158  per  cent  between  1910 
and  1930.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the  urban  mode  of  life 
requires  an  overhead  of  governmental  costs  which  is  considerably  greater 
than  that  involved  in  a  rural  mode  of  life.  The  average  per  capita  tax 
burden  of  North  Carolina's  cities  and  towns  is  approximately  twice  as 
great  as  the  corresponding  average  of  its  rural  areas. 

Instead  of  the  10  miles  of  hard-surfaced  highway  which  North  Carolina 
had  in  1914,  it  now  has  over  3,000  miles  of  such  highway.  Since  1913  the 
number  of  children  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  public  schools  of 
North  Carolina  has  grown  by  about  85  per  cent.  The  number  of  students 
attending  public  high  schools  has  grown  by  more  than  800  per  cent.  In 
1913  the  one-room  school  predominated,  and  North  Carolina's  total  invest- 
ment in  school  property  was  little  more  than  8  million  dollars.  Today 
North  Carolina's  consolidated  schools  rank  with  the  best  in  the  country, 
and  its  total  investment  in  school  buildings  has  grown  to  110  million  dol- 
lars. Since  1913  the  average  number  of  days  during  which  the  public  schools 
are  in  session  has  been  lengthened  by  approximately  40  per  cent,  and, 
what  is  perhaps  most  significant  of  all,  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  has 
been  cut  in  half.  Equally  striking  changes  might  be  cited  in  the  fields  of 
public  health  and  public  welfare. 

Doubtless  we  should  all  be  glad  to  go  back  to  the  1913  level  of  taxes. 
It  is  pertinent  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we  would  be  equally  glad  to  see 
a  return  of  all  of  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in  that  year.  It  is  un- 
deniable, however,  that  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  and  especially  the 
farmers,  have  suffered  severe  economic  reverses  during  recent  years. 
According  to  the  figures  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
North  Carolina's  farm  crops  of  last  year  had  a  market  value  which  was 
35  per  cent  less  than  the  value  of  the  crops  harvested  in  1913.  It  is  true 
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that  the  farmers  of  the  state  pay  no  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  state's 
total  tax  bill,  but  the  depression  has  reduced  the  income  of  all  classes.  If 
the  depression  continues  and  if  tax  revenues  remain  at  their  present  level, 
further  reductions  will  necessarily  have  to  be  made  in  public  expenditures. 
It  is  therefore  important  to  know  in  advance  where  those  reductions 
will  necessarily  have  to  be  made. 

No  comprehensive  figures  on  the  present  aggregate  tax  bill  of  the 
state  are  available,  but  it  is  probably  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
95  million  dollars.  Of  this  sum  41  millions  are  incapable  of  reduction.  They 
represent  interest  and  amortization  charges  on  the  combined  state  and 
local  debt.  There  can  be  no  material  lightening  of  this  part  of  the  burden 
until  1936.  This  means  that  to  reduce  the  present  aggregate  cost  of 
government  in  North  Carolina  by  as  much  as  10  per  cent  current  operating 
costs  will  have  to  be  reduced  by  17  per  cent. 

How  are  these  operating  costs  distributed?  Very  roughly,  4.6  per  cent 
of  them  represent  expenditures  for  education;  26  per  cent,  highway  costs; 
13  per  cent,  expenditures  of  cities  and  towns  for  purposes  other  than 
education;  7  per  cent,  general  fund  and  poor  relief  expenditures  of  coun- 
ties; 6  per  cent,  the  expenditures  of  the  state  for  purposes  other  than 
highways  and  education. 

Current  highway  expenditures  are  now  defrayed  entirely  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  motor  vehicle  license  and  gasoline  tax  collections.  Highway 
costs  might,  of  course,  be  cut  down  and  the  proceeds  of  highway  taxes 
diverted  in  part  to  the  support  of  other  functions,  but  this  would  necessi- 
tate an  abandonment  of  the  benefit  principle  under  which  these  taxes  are 
now  justified.  Undoubtedly  economies  could  be  effected  through  more 
efficient  county  government  and  through  county  consolidations,  but  the 
complete  abolition  of  county  governments  in  North  Carolina  would  not 
reduce  the  total  operating  cost  of  government  in  the  state  by  more  than 
7  per  cent.  There  is  doubtless  much  room  for  economy  in  the  govern- 
ments of  cities  and  towns,  but  the  operating  costs  of  these  units  might  be 
cut  in  half  without  reducing  the  total  cost  of  governmental  operations  in 
the  state  by  more  than  6%  per  cent.  Similarly,  the  general  fund  expendi- 
tures of  the  state  government  for  purposes  other  than  education  might 
be  cut  in  half  without  effecting  a  reduction  of  more  than  3  per  cent  in 
the  total  operating  costs  of  government  for  the  state  as  a  whole. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  any  considerable  and  immediate  reduction  in  the 
public  expenditures  of  North  CaroLna  is  to  be  made,  such  reduction  must 
necessarily  be  made  largely  at  the  expense  of  public  education,  since  educa- 
tional costs  constitute  three-fifths  of  the  reducible  spendings.  It  would 
seem  important  that  the  taxpayers  should  realize  this  fact  clearly  in  making 
their  decision  as  to  what  course  to  pursue  in  relation  to  the  impending 
state  deficit.  With  full  knowledge  of  what  the  consequences  will  be,  the 
public  may  nevertheless  decide  that  a  reduction  of  expenditures  is  the 
only  possible  course.  Such  a  decision  v/ould  brook  no  questioning.  It  would 
be  tragic  indeed,  however,  if  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  they  are 
merely  eliminating  superfluous  boards  and  commissions,  the  citizens  of 
the  state  should  unwittingly  vote  to  reduce  the  educational  opportunity  of 
their  children. 
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Taxes  are  sourced  in  and  must  be  paid  out  of  wealth  and  income.  The 
tax  burden  is  a  relative  matter.  Before  one  can  get  far  with  a  tax  discus- 
sion he  must  take  into  consideration  the  wealth  and  income  out  of  which 
taxes  are  paid.  I  shall  attempt  to  present  a  few  facts  that  will  throw 
some  light  on  wealth  and  income  in  North  Carolina  as  a  necessary  preface 
to  discussions  which  will  follow. 

Our  True  Wealth 

Calculations  based  on  estimates  made  by  the  United  States  census 
bureau  show  the  true  wealth  of  North  Carolina  to  be  around  four  billion 
seven  hundred  million  dollars  in  1930.  Reduced  to  a  per  capita  basis,  it 
amounts  to  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  It  appears  that  there  are  forty- 
one  states  that  have  more  per  capita  wealth  than  North  Carolina.  If 
calculated  on  a  per  family  basis,  North  Carolina  ranks  better  than  if 
calculated  on  a  per  capita  basis,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  the  largest 
families  in  the  United  States.  The  large  size  of  our  families,  by  the  way, 
is  a  real  part  of  our  tax  problem.  True  wealth  must  not  be  confused  with 
taxed  wealth.  Nor  should  one  confuse  taxed  wealth  with  taxable  wealth. 
There  is  almost  twice  as  much  true  wealth  in  North  Carolina  as  there  is 
wealth  listed  for  taxation.  There  is  much  taxable  wealth  that  is  not  taxed, 
and  some  wealth  that  is  taxed  too  much.  Intangible  wealth  is  not  included 
in  these  per  capita  figures. 

Wealth  and  income  vary  widely  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  Wealth 
listed  for  taxation,  for  instance,  varies  from  $1,905  per  capita  in  Forsyth 
county  to  $442  per  capita  in  Clay  county.  Seventeen  counties  have  more 
than  a  thousand  dollars  of  taxed  wealth  per  capita.  Twenty-five  counties 
have  less  than  six  hundred  dollars  of  taxed  wealth  per  capita.  The  tax 
rates  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  taxable  wealth,  being  inversely  in 
proportion  to  the  per  capita  taxed  wealth:  lowest  in  Forsyth,  the  richest 
county,  and  highest  in  Clay,  the  poorest  county. 

Income  in  North  Carolina 

That  North  Carolina's  income  has  experienced  a  sharp  decline  within 
the  last  few  years  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all.  The  exact  amount  of  the 
decline  is  not  generally  known.  Data  compiled  from  various  official  and 
reliable  sources  give  us  in  rather  exact  ways  the  extent  of  the  decline 
in  income. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  income  of  the  state  and  the  gross 
cash  farm  income  of  North  Carolina  for  each  year  since  1920. 


Gross  cash 

Year 

Total  income 

farm  income 

(millions) 

(millions) 

1920 

$1,025 

$305 

1921 

716 

207 

1922 

794 

270 

1923 

1,032 

346 

1924 

955 

266 

1925 

1,040 

296 

1926 

1,086 

288 

1927 

1,153 

321 

1928 

1,124 

283 

1929 

1,042 

257 

1930 

863 

198 

1931 

135 
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The  most  impressive  fact  is  the  decline  in  the  cash  farm  income  from 
321  million  dollars  in  1927  to  135  million,  estimated,  for  1931-32.  The  farm 
income  has  declined  much  more  rapidly  than  the  non-farm  income.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that  the  farm  value  of 
all  crops  produced  in  North  Carolina  was  258  million  dollars  in  1929, 
213  million  dollars  in  1930,  and  136  million  dollars  in  1931.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  gross  value  of  all  crops  is  approximately  equal  to  the  gross  cash 
farm  income  from  crops  and  livestock.  Just  how  the  decline  in  the  farm 
income  bears  on  the  tax  problem  is  illustrated  by  observing  that  in  1927 
it  required  only  3.4  per  cent  of  the  cash  income  of  farmers  to  pay  their 
taxes,  while  in  1931-32  it  will  take  nearly  nine  per  cent  of  the  gross  cash 
farm  income  to  pay  taxes. 

Since  tax  burdens  are  relative,  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  North 
Carolina  compares  with  the  other  states  in  income.  In  1928  the  per  capita 
income  of  North  Carolina  was  $376,  which  was  56  per  cent  of  the  average 
for  the  United  States.  By  1930,  the  per  capita  income  had  dropped  to 
$272,  which  was  only  50  per  cent  of  the  national  average.  Thus  it  is  obvious 
that  our  income  per  capita  is  much  below  the  national  average  and  that 
within  the  last  three  years  our  income  has  dropped  somewhat  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  private  income  of  North  Carolina 
dropped  32  per  cent  from  1927-1930,  while  the  decline  for  the  United 
States  was  21  per  cent.  Again  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  North  Caro- 
lina shows  up  better  on  the  basis  of  per  family  income  than  on  the  basis 
of  per  capita  income.  Due  to  our  large  families  and  surplus  of  children, 
there  are  relatively  fewer  breadwinners  in  North  Carolina  than  in  the 
nation  as  a  whole;  in  other  words,  more  mouths  to  feed,  backs  to  clothe, 
and  children  to  educate  per  breadwinner  and  taxpayer. 

The  rank  of  North  Carolina  in  per  capita  income  is  the  same  as  her 
rank  in  per  capita  wealth,  namely,  about  forty-second  or  forty-third.  We 
seem  to  do  better  in  farm  income  per  farm  than  in  general  income  per 
capita,  averaging  thirty-eighth  over  a  period  of  years.  However,  due  to 
the  commercial  nature  of  our  farm  operations,  we  fail  to  retain  a  fair 
share  of  the  farm  wealth  produced,  so  that  in  accumulated  wealth  per  farm 
dweller  we  rank  lower  than  in  wealth  production. 

The  low  rank  of  the  state  in  wealth  and  income  is  due  to  many  factors, 
among  them  being  excessive  dependence  upon  agriculture,  which  has  been 
hard  hit  everywhere  and  especially  so  in  this  non-food,  cash-crop  farm 
state;  small  farms,  which  characterize  our  agriculture;  excessive  ratio  of 
farm  tenants,  few  of  whom  possess  any  wealth  or  make  more  than  a  bare 
living;  a  large  Negro  ratio  of  nearly  one-third  the  total  population,  most 
of  whom  are  on  the  border  line  of  poverty;  a  large  industrial  population, 
most  of  whom  are  in  low-income  occupations;  and  finally,  as  has  been 
observed,  large  families,  or  a  small  ratio  of  gainfully  employed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  total  population. 

Industrial  Wealth 

The  main  source  of  wealth  production  and  of  income  in  North  Carolina 
is  manufacturing.  The  total  value  of  factory  products  for  1929,  the  last 
year  for  which  we  have  accurate  data,  was  $1,301,000,000.  We  rank  twelfth 
among  the  states  in  value  of  factory  products.  The  major  development  in 
North  Carolina  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  the  rise  of  the 
factory  system.  Such  wealth  as  is  produced  in  North  Carolina  is  produced 
mainly  by  factories.  One  half  of  our  population  lives  on  farms,  but  the  value 
of  factory  products  today  is  around  eight  times  the  value  of  farm  products. 
One  factory  in  North  Carolina  turned  out  more  wealth  last  year  than  all 
the  farms  in  North  Carolina  combined.  In  the  distribution  of  population 
North  Carolina  is  rural,  but  in  wealth  and  income  the  state  is  urban  and 
industrial. 
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Income  Taxes 

Perhaps  the  best  check  we  have  on  personal  and  corporate  income  in 
North  Carolina,  and  on  how  we  compare  with  other  states,  is  by  studying 
the  federal  income  tax  reports.  A  typical  year  will  show  about  thirty-three 
thousand  individuals  filing  federal  income  tax  returns,  or  about  1.15  per 
cent  of  our  population,  and  our  rank  on  this  basis  is  forty-third.  Of  those 
who  file  returns  about  fifteen  thousand  pay  a  tax,  or  one  person  out  of 
every  two  hundred  in  the  state  pays  a  federal  income  tax.  We  have  2.6 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  population  but  only  .54  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  income  taxpayers.  Our  corporations  do  better  than  our  individuals, 
paying  1.25  per  cent  of  all  income  taxes  paid  by  corporations.  Ninety-nine 
per  cent  of  North  Carolinians  do  not  make  enough  to  pay  personal  income 
taxes  even  to  the  state,  which  has  lower  exemptions.  If  the  ninety-nine 
are  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  state,  they  must  be  reached  by 
some  tax  other  than  an  income  tax. 

Retail  Trade 

Possibly  the  best  check  we  have  on  wealth,  income,  and  particularly  on 
purchasing  power  is  the  1930  census  of  distribution.  This,  the  first  such 
census  ever  taken  in  this  country,  shows  that  the  retail  expenditure  of 
North  Carolinians  in  1929  was  744  million  dollars.  Reduced  to  a  per  capita 
basis,  it  amounts  to  $235  and  our  rank  among  the  states  is  forty-first.  Our 
per  capita  retail  trade  is  58  per  cent  of  the  national  average,  which  is 
almost  exactly  the  same  percentage  as  for  all  wealth  and  all  income. 

The  second  largest  item  in  this  list  of  expenditures  is  137  million 
dollars  on  motor  cars,  which  does  not  include  auto  licenses,  property  taxes 
on  motor  cars,  and  taxes  for  upkeep  of  county  roads  and  city  streets.  All 
told,  we  spend  not  less  than  160  million  dollars  on  motor  transportation 
in  North  Carolina  each  year,  or  more  than  five  times  as  much  as  we  spend 
on  public  education. 

In  fact,  North  Carolina  ranks  better  in  the  ownership  of  motor  cars 
than  she  ranks  in  any  other  major  item.  The  latest  comparable  data 
show  484,000  motor  cars  in  North  Carolina,  or  one  for  every  6.83  inhabi- 
tants, and  our  rank  is  thirty-seventh  among  the  states.  We  probably  spend 
as  large  a  percentage  of  our  income  on  motor  transportation  as  any  state 
in  the  Union.  Our  highway  system,  for  instance,  is  the  only  item  on  which 
the  state  spends  disproportionately  large  amounts,  which  makes  it  that 
much  harder  to  find  money  with  which  to  support  other  worthy  causes. 
We  are  proud  of  our  highway  system.  It  has  been  a  wise  development.  If 
we  are  faced  with  an  emergency,  however,  it  might  be  well  to  let  up  on 
the  only  thing  in  which  we  stand  at  or  near  the  top  in  the  United  States. 

Banks  and  Insurance 

A  basic  manifestation  of  wealth  is  bank  resources.  Using  the  year 
1928,  we  find  that  we  had  bank  resources  totaling  almost  exactly  a  half- 
billion  dollars.  Reduced  to  a  per  capita  basis  for  comparative  purposes, 
we  find  the  average  to  be  $177.00,  and  our  rank  among  the  states  at  that 
time  forty-second.  I  suspect  our  rank  today  is  not  quite  so  good. 

The  amount  of  life  insurance  in  force  gives  another  good  check  on 
wealth  and  income.  The  latest  figures  we  have  show  that  North  Carolina 
has  nearly  one  billion  dollars  of  life  insurance  in  force.  Reduced  to  a  per 
capita  basis  for  comparative  purposes,  it  amounts  to  $317.00,  and  our  rank 
among  the  states   is   forty-fourth. 
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Growth  of  Population 

Probably  the  best  index  of  the  economic  health  of  a  region  is  its 
growth  in  population.  It  is  the  final  yardstick  which  indicates  and  by  which 
one  measures  the  social-economic  progress,  or  lack  of  progress,  of  a  region. 
The  most  significant  fact  that  has  been  announced  by  the  recent  census 
is  the  enormous  increase  of  23.9  per  cent  in  our  population  during  the  last 
decade.  Only  six  states  in  the  Union  grew  more  rapidly  during  the  last 
decade,  and  only  five  had  larger  total  gains  in  population.  We  jumped 
from  fourteenth  to  twelfth  position  in  total  population.  A  major  item  in 
the  increase  was  the  large  migrations  to  North  Carolina,  a  new  experience 
for  this  state,  which  for  one  hundred  years  had  been  a  population-exporting 
state.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  only  period  during  which  the  state 
has  invested  in  itself  is  the  only  period  during  which  it  has  attracted 
more  people  than  it  has  exported.  It  is  possible  that  the  favorable  balance 
of  trade  in  population  will  go  far  towards  canceling  the  public  debt, 
which  it  seems  fashionable  to  criticize  but  which  I  think  we  should  consider 
an  investment  in  well-being.  It  is  certain  that  had  not  North  Carolina 
invested  in  herself,  hundreds  of  thousands  would  not  have  invested  their 
lives  in   North  Carolina. 

An  analysis  of  our  wealth  and  income,  as  revealed  by  the  above  and 
other  facts,  shows  that  although  in  the  aggregate  North  Carolina  is  a 
fairly  wealthy  state,  yet  when  reduced  to  a  per  capita  basis  she  ranks 
right  around  forty-first  or  forty-second  in  every  particular.  I  believe 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  in  both  wealth  and  income  the  average  North  Caro- 
linian is  not  particularly  well  off.  It  appears  that  there  are  seven  states 
in  which  the  average  wealth  and  income  are  below  the  average  of  North 
Carolina. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  tax  burden  on 
wealth  and  income.  I  might  say,  however,  that  my  own  studies  have  proven 
to  me  at  least  that,  generally  speaking,  North  Carolina  is  not  excessively 
taxed.  I  am  certain  that  the  tax  burden  is  not  equitably  distributed,  but  a 
study  of  official  and  reliable  data  shows  conclusively  that  while  we  rank 
around  forty-first  in  wealth  and  income,  we  also  rank  around  forty-first  in 
tax  expenditures.  For  the  United  States  the  average  of  state  and  local 
taxes  is  1.72  per  cent  of  the  estimated  true  wealth,  while  the  ratio  for 
North  Carolina  is  1.78  per  cent.  Our  rank  in  per  capita  taxes  is  exactly 
our  rank  in  per  capita  income  and  in  per  capita  wealth.  In  other  words, 
our  tax  burden,  in  terms  of  our  wealth  and  income,  is  exactly  the  average 
for  all  the  states.  It  is  higher  in  some  parts  of  the  state,  lower  in  others. 
If  we  have  a  major  tax  problem  in  the  state,  it  lies  in  the  inequitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  tax  burden  and  not  in  the  amount  of  taxes  paid. 


PRESENT  SOURCES  OF  STATE  REVENUE: 
RATES  COMPARED 

A.  S.  Keister,  University  of  North  Carolina  Woman's  College 

The  problem  of  finding  adequate  revenues  to  support  our  state  govern- 
ment with  its  enlarged  program  has  proved  a  vexatious  one.  We  here 
examine  the  suggestion  that  we  use  existing  sources  of  revenue  more  fully. 
Is  additional  revenue  to  be  found  by  raising  the  rates  of  the  taxes  now 
in  use? 

As  is  commonly  known,  the  counties  and  cities  rely  almost  exclusively 
on  the  general  property  tax  for  their  revenue.  It  is  this  tax  to  which  there 
is  the  most  determined  opposition.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  general 
property  tax  will  have  to  be  still  further  reduced.  If  so,  it  will  further 
complicate  the  problem  of  adequate  financing  of  the  public  schools,  because 
it  will  mean  additional  taxes  of  other  kinds  merely  to  replace  what  is  taken 
away  from  the  general  property  tax.  If  all  new  sources  of  revenue  are 
promptly  used  to  reduce  the  property  tax,  we  are  making  no  headway 
on  the  task  of  increasing  the  financial  support  of  the  schools. 

At  present  the  six  chief  sources  of  state  revenue,  not  including  the 
general  property  tax  being  used  temporarily  by  the  state,  together  with  the 
relative  importance  of  each  are  as  follows: 

For  the   General  Fund 

Percentage 

Inheritance    taxes    About        5 

License   taxes   About       18 

Franchise  taxes  About      40 

Income    taxes    About      37 

Total    100 

Far  the  Highway  Fund 

Automobile  license   About      27 

Gasoline  tax   About      73 

Total    100 

As  the  above  tables  suggest,  the  state  revenues  are  classified  into  two 
funds:  the  general  fund  for  the  operation  of  all  state  activities  except  high- 
ways, and  the  highway  fund  for  the  support  of  the  highway  system  of  the 
state. 

The  Inheritance  Tax 

Now  what  are  the  possibilities  of  increasing  the  yield  of  some  or  all 
of  the  above  taxes?  First,  the  inheritance  tax,  a  rather  unimportant  source 
of  state  revenue.  On  account  of  the  ease  with  which  a  wealthy  person  may 
move  his  residence  from  one  state  to  another,  it  is  a  doubtful  policy  for 
any  state  to  make  its  inheritance  tax  rates  very  high.  North  Carolina  has 
one  of  the  highest,  if  not  the  highest,  schedule  of  inheritance  tax  rates  of 
any  state  in  the  Union.  Our  tax  on  direct  heirs  varies  from  1  per  cent  on 
the  first  $25,000  of  inheritance  to  10  per  cent  on  amounts  over  $2,500,000. 
From  an  examination  of  the  rates  levied  on  direct  heirs  in  1930  in  the 
other  forty-seven  states,  it  appears  that  in  only  five — Georgia,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  and  Oklahoma — were  the  rates  higher  than  in  this 
state;  and  in  but  six  other  states  do  the  rates  rise  as  high  as  in  North 
Carolina.  The  majority  of  states  tax  up  to  4  or  5  per  cent  as  a  maximum 
on  direct  heirs.  The  exemption  allowed  to  widows  in  this  state  is  $10,000, 
and  to  each  child  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  $5,000.  This  represents 
about  the  average  throughout  the  country.  Our  rates  on  collateral  heirs 
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rise  from  a  minimum  of  3  per  cent  on  the  first  $5,000  to  23  per  cent  on 
amounts  over  $3,000,000,  without  any  exemption.  In  1930  there  was  no  other 
state  in  the  Union  with  a  schedule  as  high  as  this.  This  state  takes  full 
advantage  of  the  offer  of  the  federal  government  to  credit  a  state's  inheri- 
tance tax  up  to  80  per  cent  of  the  latter  toward  the  federal  estate  tax  levy. 
The  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  no  more  revenue  can  be  hoped  for 
by  increasing  the  rates  of  our  inheritance  tax. 

License  Taxes 

Second,  state  license  taxes.  Article  two  of  our  revenue  act  levies  license 
taxes  on  a  long  list  of  businesses  and  professions  operating  in  the  state. 
Beginning  with  amusement  parks  and  running  down  the  alphabetical  list 
through  attorneys,  auction  sales,  coal  dealers,  and  collecting  agencies  to 
tobacco  dealers  and  U-Drive-It  passenger  cars,  the  state  has  pretty  thor- 
oughly combed  the  possibilities  of  revenue  from  this  source.  Under  this 
section  of  the  law,  chain  stores  are  taxed  $50.00  for  each  store  over  the 
first  one  operated.  Merchants  are  taxed  on  what  amounts  to  a  gross  sales 
tax,  the  rate  on  wholesale  merchants  varying  from  about  one-fortieth  of  1 
per  cent  to  one-twentieth  of  1  per  cent,  and  the  rate  on  retail  merchants 
being  about  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  their  gross  sales.  License  taxes  on 
various  businesses  and  professions  are  commonly  found  only  in  the  southern 
states,  and  North  Carolina  is  using  this  tax  quite  as  vigorously  as  any  state 
in  the  South.  There  seems  to  be  little  promise  of  additional  revenue  in 
this  schedule. 

Franchise  Taxes 

Third,  the  franchise  tax.  The  bulk  of  this  tax  is  collected  from  the 
railroads,  power  companies,  telephone  and  telegraph  companies,  insurance 
companies,  motor  busses  and  trucks,  and  from  ordinary  corporations,  both 
domestic  and  foreign.  Our  annual  franchise  tax  on  railroads,  for  example, 
is  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  valuation  of  railroad  property 
within  the  state.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  usual  county  and  city  property 
tax  levied  on  the  railroads.  Power  companies  pay  a  franchise  tax  of  five 
per  cent  of  their  gross  earnings  in  the  state.  Ordinary  corporations  pay 
at  the  rate  of  $1.25  on  each  thousand  dollars  of  capital  stock,  surplus,  and 
undivided  profits  as  an  annual  franchise  tax  for  the  privilege  of  carrying 
on  business  within  the  state.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  compare  our  fran- 
chise tax  with  that  of  other  states.  Some  of  them  levy  no  tax  called  a 
"franchise"  tax,  but  have  the  substance  thereof  under  other  titles  such  as 
an  "income"  or  a  "privilege"  tax,  or  merely  a  "corporation"  tax.  The 
committee  would  not  say  that  this  source  of  revenue  is  now  being  used 
to  the  limit.  It  is  probable  that  some  additional  funds  can  be  obtained 
from  corporations  doing  business  in  the  state.  Certainly,  if  the  general 
property  tax  is  reduced,  bringing  relief  to  the  corporations  along  with  all 
other  owners  of  property,  the  franchise  tax  might  well  be  increased  in 
order  to  get  from  corporations  at  least  as  much  as  they  are  paying  at 
present.  We  do  not  advocate  "bleeding"  the  corporations  nor  imposing 
unreasonable  burdens  on  them.  We  are  also  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
courts  have  held  that  franchise  and  privilege  taxes  must  bear  a  reasonable 
relation  to  the  value  of  the  privilege  conferred  by  the  state  on  a  corpora- 
tion. We  only  insist  that  amidst  forthcoming  reductions  in  property  taxes, 
the  corporations  pay  at  least  as  much  total  taxes  as  they  are  now  paying 
and,  if  at  all  feasible,  that  they  pay  more. 

Incoke  Tax 

Fourth,  the  income  tax.  The  legislature  of  1931  raised  the  income  tax 
rates   on   individuals  to   a  maximum   of   6  per   cent   and   on   corporations 
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to  5V2-  Our  state  constitution  at  present  fixes  a  maximum  limit  of  6 
per  cent.  Until  our  constitution  is  changed  it  will  be  impossible  to  raise 
the  maximum  rate  on  individuals,  and  probably  inadvisable  materially  to 
raise  the  rates  in  the  lower  brackets.  The  leeway  on  corporations  is  only 
one-half  of  one  per  cent.  We  believe  the  income  tax  is  the  fairest  tax  now 
in  use.  We  believe  that  education  should  derive  a  much  larger  support  from 
income  taxation  than  it  now  does.  We  can  not  forget,  however,  that  inter- 
state competition  restricts  the  practicable  use  of  this  tax  by  any  one  state. 
Under  present  conditions,  with  less  than  half  the  states  using  the  state 
income  tax,  rates  must  be  moderate  for  fear  of  driving  citizens  of  sub- 
stantial means  from  a  taxing  state  to  one  without  an  income  tax.  Quite 
high  rates  may  get  less  rather  than  more  revenue.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  the  income  tax  is  spreading  rapidly  among  the  states.  When  it  becomes 
practically  universal,  we  shall  be  in  a  much  better  position  to  raise  our 
rates.  In  the  meantime,  if  the  federal  government  would  credit  toward  the 
federal  income  tax  the  amounts  paid  in  state  income  taxes  by  all  citizens, 
it  would  encourage  the  states  to  adopt  and  use  the  income  tax  more 
vigorously,  and  would  prevent  the  migration  of  citizens  from  one  state 
to  another  to  avoid  the  payment  of  state  income  taxes.  The  committee 
feels,  therefore,  that  while  the  income  tax  must  be  looked  to  in  the  long 
run  to  provide  a  much  larger  support  for  education  and  all  other  state 
functions  than  it  is  now  providing,  the  time  is  hardly  ripe  within  the  next 
year  or  two  to  attempt  to  get  greatly  increased  sums  from  this  source. 
So  far  as  the  committee  has  been  able  to  learn,  there  are  only  three  states 
which  impose  higher  personal  income  tax  rates  than  North  Carolina, 
namely,  Georgia,  Oregon,  and  Wisconsin.  Further  increase  in  our  income 
tax  must  wait  upon  a  change  in  our  state  constitution,  upon  the  progress 
of  income  taxation  in  the  other  states  of  the  Union,  and  possibly  on  the 
federal  government  allowing  credit  on  its  income  tax  for  income  taxes  paid 
to   the   states. 

Highway  Fund 

So  far  as  the  highway  fund  is  concerned,  the  state  has  two  lucrative 
sources  of  revenue  in  the  automobile  license  and  the  gasoline  taxes.  These 
two  taxes  yield  for  the  highway  fund  more  revenue  annually  than  the  four 
taxes  above  discussed  yield  for  the  general  fund.  The  highway  fund  is 
permitting  the  state  not  only  to  carry  the  debt  incurred  for  building  the 
state  highway  system,  including  interest  and  amortization  charges  on  the 
bonds,  but  also  a  liberal  amount  to  maintain  in  good  condition  not  only 
all  of  the  state  highways  but,  beginning  this  year,  all  of  the  county  roads 
as  well.  In  addition  to  these  expenses,  the  fund  is  sufficient  to  provide 
several  million  dollars  for  new  construction.  It  seems  a  strange  thing 
that  the  general  fund  of  the  state  charged  with  the  most  pressing  functions 
of  government  should  persistently  run  behind,  piling  up  a  deficit,  while 
the  highway  fund  provides  the  state  with  a  road  system  second  to  none  in 
America  and  with  continual  surpluses  of  revenue  in  it.  Naturally  the 
question  is  raised:  could  not  some  of  the  money  flowing  to  the  highway 
fund  be  diverted  to  the  general  fund?  Such  a  suggestion  will  immediately 
arouse  the  opposition  of  those  who  think  money  collected  from  automobile 
owners  should  be  spent  only  on  the  roads.  But  is  this  necessarily  true? 
If  a  state  is  hard  pressed  for  revenue  to  support  the  elementary  functions 
of  government  while  it  has  almost  embarrassing  riches  in  its  motor  vehicle 
and  gasoline  taxes,  is  there  any  important  principle  of  fair  taxation  vio- 
lated if  the  motorist  is  taxed  to  help  to  support  the  general  functions  of 
the  state?  Automobile  ownership  usually  represents  considerable  taxpaying 
ability.  If  so,  where  is  the  injustice  in  taking  a  part  of  his  taxes  for  the 
support  of  the  state?  We  do  not  advocate  endangering  the  payment  of 
our    state    highway    bonds    nor    the    adequate    maintenance    of    the    roads. 
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Since  we  have  the  highways  here,  we  must  pay  for  and  maintain  them. 
These  costs  should  be  first  charges  on  the  highway  fund.  But  when  these 
charges  have  been  met,  the  question  may  fairly  be  raised  whether  education 
and  other  welfare  activities  of  the  state  should  not  come  ahead  of  new 
construction  of  highways.  Are  we  not  adequately  equipped  with  roads 
at  present?  Would  not  the  several  million  dollars  now  spent  on  new 
construction  annually  bring  the  state  greater  returns  if  invested  in  the 
school  system  of  North  Carolina?  We  realize  that  one  reason  why  the 
state  invests  money  annually  in  new  construction  is  to  capture  the  federal 
aid  money  offered  to  the  states.  We  believe  that  earnest  efforts  should  be 
made  to  persuade  the  federal  government  to  give  its  aid  to  the  various 
states  on  more  generous  terms,  thereby  permitting  the  states  to  use  money 
now  drawn  into  new  construction  for  more  pressing  needs.  Even  if  the 
federal  government  will  not  release  money  to  the  states  on  more  generous 
terms,  we  believe  the  state  would  be  justified,  during  the  next  few  years 
at  least,  in  using  the  balance  of  its  highway  funds  for  education  rather 
than  for  additional  highway  construction.  If  North  Carolina  should  follow 
this  policy,  she  would  not  be  the  first  state  in  the  Union  to  do  so.  Certain 
other  states  have  recently  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  small  portion  of 
highway  funds  may  properly  be  diverted  in  these  trying  times  to  the 
support  of  education  and  other  social  services  of  the  state.  We  commend 
to  our  legislators  an  earnest  consideration  of  the  proposal  here  made. 


PROPERTY  TAXATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Farm  Property  Taxes 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  state  we  have  reliable  facts 
about  taxes  paid  by  farmers  on  farm  property.  The  1930  census  reports 
the  values  placed  on  farm  lands  and  buildings  by  farmers  themselves.  It 
also  reports  the  amount  of  property  taxes  that  full  farm  owners  paid  on 
the  land  and  buildings  operated  by  these  full  owners.  The  information 
covers  the  farm  property  operated  by  all  full  owners,  including  the  land 
operated  by  landlords,  and  by  all  full  owners  who  owned  only  the  land 
they  actually  farmed.  The  data  cover  about  ninety  per  cent  of  all  full 
owners  and  therefore  give  an  accurate  picture  of  property  taxes  paid  by 
farmers. 

Elsewhere  appears  a  table  which  ranks  the  counties  according  to  the 
average  tax  rate  on  farm  real  estate  operated  by  all  full  owners,  including 
land  farmed  by  landlords.  Parallel  columns  show  the  farm  real  estate  tax 
per  acre  paid  by  all  full  farm  owners;  the  average  tax  rate  paid  by  all 
full  owners  who  own  only  the  land  they  operate;  and  the  actual  county- 
wide  tax  rate  decrease  on  all  property  for  1931  under  1930  as  the  result 
of  laws  enacted  by  the  1931  legislature.  The  tax  rates  shown  cover  taxes 
actually  paid  in  1929,  so  that  the  rates  are  lower  in  1931  by  approximately 
the  amount  indicated  as  a  result  of  the  state's  taking  over  county  roads 
and  the  six-months'  school,  except  for  a  fifteen-cent  state-wide  levy  on 
property. 

How  Counties  Rank 

Alleghany  and  Forsyth  are  tied  for  first  place,  with  farm  property  tax 
rates  averaging  sixty-five  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  of  true  values  in 
1929.  Since  1929  it  appears  that  all  property  has  been  relieved  twenty-seven 
cents  in  Alleghany  against  ten  cents  in  Forsyth. 

It  appears  that  the  farmers  of  Hyde  county  paid  the  highest  tax  rates 
on  true  values  of  any  farmers  in  the  state  in  1929.  The  rate  was  $2.46  on 
all  full  owners,  including  landlords,  and  $2.09  on  the  full  owners  who 
owned  only  the  land  they  farmed.  Alleghany  and  Hyde  represent  the  low 
and  the  high  in  North  Carolina,  on  the  basis  of  value  placed  on  their 
farms  by  the  farmers  themselves  and  the  taxes  actually  paid  by  farmers. 
The  extremes  are  far  apart.  In  other  words,  the  tax  burden  of  farmers 
lacks  a  great  deal  of  being  uniform.  The  actual  rates  appear  to  be 
reasonably  low  in  many  counties  and  very  high  in  others.  The  1931  picture 
must  include  the  relief  afforded  by  the  county-wide  reductions  shown  in 
the  last  column  of  the  accompanying  table.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  data  are  averages  based  on  true  values.  Some  farmers  may  pay  more, 
others  less.  The  census  values  as  a  rule  are  slightly  above  the  values  on 
the  tax  books,  so  that  the  assessment  rates  will  be  slightly  higher.  But 
it  is  the  rate  on  true  values  that  counts. 

A  word  about  property  tax  relief.  The  amounts  of  actual  relief  afforded 
by  the  1931  legislative  acts  vary  widely,  from  zero  in  Brunswick  to  eighty 
cents  on  the  hundred  in  Currituck.  The  state  average  is  thirty-three  cents. 
or  somewhat  lower  than  was  anticipated. 

East  High,  West  Low 

It  is  interesting  and  significant  to  note  the  geographic  location  of 
counties  with  low  rates  and  high  rates.  The  first  twenty-five  counties  with 
lowest  average  rates  are  all  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  except  New 
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Hanover,  which  is  a  city  county  and  has  few  farms.  Of  the  first  fifty-four 
counties  with  lowest  farm  property  tax  rates,  only  seven  can  be  classed 
as  eastern  counties. 

On  the  other  hand,  consider  the  forty-six  remaining  counties,  the  ones 
with  the  highest  average  farm  property  taxes.  Thirty-six  of  these  are 
strictly  eastern  counties.  It  is  very  obvious  that  farm  property  tax  rates 
in  eastern  North  Carolina  are  much  higher  than  in  western  North  Caro- 
lina. The  few  western  counties  with  high  rates  are  mainly  in  the  moun- 
tains. The  only  eastern  county  with  a  low  rate  is  the  city  county  of  New 
Hanover.  It  is  well  known  that  the  demand  for  property  tax  relief  has 
come  mainly  from  eastern  Carolina,  and  it  is  obvious  that  rates  in  eastern 
Carolina  are  much  higher  than  in  western  Carolina. 

How  Does  North  Carolina  Rank? 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  late  about  the  burden  of  taxation  on; 
property  generally  in  North  Carolina.  Aside  from  how  much  taxes  general 
property  should  pay,  how  do  farm  taxes  in  North  Carolina  compare  with 
those  in  other  states?  The  rate  for  North  Carolina  in  1929  was  1.23  per 
cent  of  true  value  of  farm  property,  while  the  average  for  all  the  states 
was  1.26  per  cent.  If  the  thirty-three  cent  reduction  for  1931  be  taken  into 
account  and  the  rates  compared,  it  appears  that  North  Carolina's  farm 
property  tax  rate  today  averages  almost  the  lowest  in  the  United  States. 
No  other  state  has  secured  the  reduction  secured  in  North  Carolina.  These 
are  the  facts  as  shown  by  the  census  reports.  However,  it  is  true  that 
farm  property  tax  rates  are  still  high  in  many  counties,  but  very  low  in 
other  counties,  as  compared  with  rates  on  farm  property  in  other  states. 
In  Michigan  and  Indiana,  for  instance,  there  is  not  a  single  county  with 
farm  tax  rates  as  low  as  the  average  for  North  Carolina. 

Taxes  Paid  by  Farmers 

A  question  often  asked  is:  how  much  taxes  do  farmers  actually  pay? 
The  reports  of  the  State  Tax  Commission  show  that  the  tax  paid  on  all 
property  in  North  Carolina  in  1929  was  around  sixty-three  million  dollars; 
in  1930  around  sixty  million  dollars;  and  in  1931  the  amount  was 
$47,684,000.  The  Secretary  of  the  Tax  Commission  estimates  that  of  that 
amount  farmers  paid  around  ten  million  dollars  in  1929,  or  about  one-sixth 
of  the  total.  The  1930  census  shows  that  taxes  paid  on  71,194  farms  operated 
by  full  owners  owning  no  other  farm  land  amounted  to  $2,800,000.  They  paid 
on  one-fourth  of  all  farm  property  in  the  state.  Calculating  from  these 
data,  it  appears  that  the  total  tax  payment  on  all  farm  property  in  1929 
was  around  eleven  million  dollars,  which  is  close  to  Dr.  Fred  Morrison's 
estimate. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  farmers  pay  between  one-fifth  and  one-sixth 
of  all  property  taxes  paid  in  the  state.  If  property  tax  rates  are  further 
reduced,  the  benefits  will  not  accrue  to  farmers  alone,  as  is  often  implied 
or  assumed.  Five-sixths  of  the  benefits  will  go  to  other  than  farm  property. 
Here  is  an  arresting  fact  that  is  well  worth  thinking  about.  Tax  rates  on 
non-farm  property  average  much  higher  than  on  farm  property. 

Further  light  is  thrown  on  the  burden  of  taxation  that  falls  on  property 
in  North  Carolina  compared  with  other  states  in  a  report  from  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board,  just  off  the  press.  This  report  shows  that 
in  North  Carolina  in  1928  sixty-five  per  cent  of  all  state  and  local  revenues 
was  derived  from  taxes  on  property.  The  average  for  the  United  States 
was  seventy-eight  per  cent.  There  were  only  four  states  in  1928  that  got 
less  of  their  total  state  and  local  revenues  from  property.  In  the  light  of  the 
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property  tax  relief  granted  since  1928,  it  is  practically  certain  that  in  no 
other  state  does  real  property  pay  a  smaller  part  of  the  total  cost  of  gov- 
ernment than  in  North  Carolina,  where  the  ratio  is  now  around  50  per  cent. 

Conclusions 

There  are  several  interesting  and  important  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  facts  reported  in  this  study,  and  from  other  known  facts. 

1.  The  per  acre  tax  on  farm  property  in  North  Carolina  is  60  cents, 
against  the  national   average   of  86   cents. 

2.  The  true  tax  rate  on  farms  operated  by  full  owners  owning  no 
other  farm  land  in  North  Carolina  in  1929  was  $1.23  on  the  hundred  dollars. 
The  national  average  was  $1.26.  The  reduction  in  North  Carolina  has  been 
33  cents  on  assessed  value. 

3.  The  true  tax  rate  on  all  full  owners,  including  farms  operated  by 
landlords  in  North  Carolina,  was  $1.36  in  1929.  The  national  average  was 
$1.27.  Again  our  reduction  has  been  33  cents  on  assessed  value,  with  no 
like   reductions   in   other   states. 

4.  The  farm  tax  rates  in  western  North  Carolina  are  not  much  more 
than  half  the  rates  in  eastern  North  Carolina,  upon  an  average. 

5.  Tax  rates  on  farm  property  in  counties  with  high  ratios  of  tenancy 
are  much  higher  than  in  counties  with  high  ratios  of  farm  owners. 

6.  Tax  rates  on  farm  property  in  landlord-tenant  communities  in  a 
particular  county  are  higher  than  the  rates  in  the  same  county  where 
the  farms  are  operated  by  owners  having  no  tenants.  It  appears  that  in 
almost  every  case  full  owners  with  additional  land  which  they  lease  to 
tenants  pay  higher  rates  than  full  owners  with  no  other  land.  In  counties 
with  few  tenants  the  rates  vary  little. 

7.  The  ratio  of  all  taxes  paid  by  property  in  North  Carolina  today  is 
lower  than  in  any  other  state,  Delaware  possibly  excepted.  Governor  Gard- 
ner makes  this  same  claim  in  an  article  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
This  statement  is  also  vouched  for  by  the  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina 
Tax  Commission.  The  actual  reduction  afforded  property  as  a  result  of 
the  1931  road  and  school  acts  is  around  twelve  million  dollars,  according 
to  a  press  release  of  October  9,  1932. 

8.  In  1921  general  property  paid  85  per  cent  of  all  state  and  local  taxes 
in  North  Carolina.  This  year  general  property  will  pay  about  50  per  cent, 
mainly  as  a  result  of  the  school  and  road  legislation  of  1931.  Property  in 
North  Carolina  has  been  afforded  more  relief  than  in  any  other  state  in 
the  Union.  In  no  other  state  are  all  roads  maintained  with  no  property 
tax  whatsoever.  In  no  other  state  is  a  six-months'  school  term  maintained 
with  a  tax  rate  as  low  as  fifteen  cents.  The  total  levy  on  property  for  the 
six-months'  school  term  is  less  than  four  and  a  half  million  dollars.  The 
cost  is  around  sixteen  million  dollars. 

9.  Almost  exactly  one-half  the  total  levy  on  property  in  North  Carolina 
today  is  for  local  debt  service  charges,  or  assessments  to  pay  for  invest- 
ments in  well-being.  The  levy  on  property  for  current  governmental  ex- 
penses is  beyond  all  question  the  lowest  in  the  United  States. 

10.  North  Carolina  is  a  rural  and  small-town  state.  Property,  therefore, 
is  the  most  pervasive  form  of  wealth.  Yet  property  pays  a  smaller  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost  of  government  than  in  any  other  state. 

11.  Our  state  government  is  supported  entirely  without  a  property  tax. 
(It  contributes  more  than  three  dollars  out  of  the  general  fund  for  the 
six-months'  school  term  for  every  dollar  raised  by  the  fifteen-cent  school 
tax).  Our  state  tax  rates  on  income,  franchises,  business,  and  licenses  are 
in  each  case  among  the  highest  in  the  United  States.  Our  state  government 
is  supported  by  a  smaller  per  cent  of  the  total  population  than  in  any 
other  state. 
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12.  As  a  general  proposition,  the  only  property  tax  problem  in  North 
Carolina  is  the  lack  of  income  from  property  out  of  which  to  pay  property 
taxes.  For  instance,  the  decline  in  the  value  of  farm  crops  in  North  Caro- 
lina during  the  last  four  years  has  been  sixteen  times  greater  than  the 
amount  of  all  annual  taxes  paid  by  farmers.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
farmers  could  readily  pay  the  present  assessments  on  property.  The 
present  average  property  tax  rate  is  low  compared  with  the  rates  in  other 
states.  Rates  on  every  other  source  of  revenue  are  high  compared  with  all 
the  other  states.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  not  many  counties, 
towns,  and  districts  in  North  Carolina  where  property  tax  rates  are  very 
high  and  where  relief  is  sadly  needed.  This  is  especially  true  in  eastern 
Carolina. 

The  above  are  the  facts,  the  irrefutable  facts,  about  farm  real  estate 
taxes,  property  taxes  in  general,  and  rates  on  other  forms  of  wealth  and 
income  in  North  Carolina.  They  are  taken  from  the  public  record  and 
are  available  to  everyone  who  cares  to  look  them  up.  We  present  them, 
without  prejudice  or  bias,  for  what  they  are  worth. 


Property  Taxes  Paid  bt  FarmerSj  1929 

The  following  table,  based  (1)  on  the  1930  Census  of  Agriculture,  and 
(2)  on  the  reports  of  the  N.  C.  Tax  Commission,  shows  for  the  first  time  the 
facts  about  taxes  paid  by  farmers.  The  counties  are  ranked  according  to 
the  average  tax  rate  on  all  farm  lands  operated  by  full  farm  owners, 
including  land  operated  by  landlords.  The  rates  are  calculated  from 
values  placed  on  farm  lands  and  buildings  by  the  farmers  themselves 
and  taxes  on  lands  and  buildings  reported  paid  by  farmers,  and  are  not 
rates  on   assessed  valuation. 


Rank    County 


Average 

tax  per 

acre  1929 


Alleghany    $0.30 

Forsyth  0.68 

Watauga    0.39 

Mecklenburg     0.79 

Guilford  0.59 

Randolph  0.25 

Alexander  0.31 

New   Hanover   1.24 

Gaston    0.74 

Graham    0.25 

Yadkin   0.39 

Cabarrus    0.46 

Davidson    0.44 

McDowell     0.32 

Haywood   0.63 

Rowan    0.61 

Burke    0.41 

Surry    0.49 

Caldwell  0.38 

Wilkes    0.33 

Lincoln  0.60 

Buncombe    1.03 

Durham    0.59 

Stanly     0.49 

Ashe    0.57 

Moore   0.34 

Bertie    0.51 

Chatham     0.27 

Catawba  0.66 

Currituck  0.55 

Richmond    0.43 

Henderson     0.83 

Lee    0.46 

Caswell    0.47 


Total  Tax 

tax  rate  rate  full 

full  owners        owners  incl. 
only,  1929    landlords,  1929 


50.65 
0.64 
0.75 
0.76 
0.81 
0.81 
0.90 
0.90 
0.87 
0.88 
0.90 
0.88 
0.94 
0.96 
0.98 
1.02 
0.92 
1.02 
1.07 
1.08 
1.05 
1.16 
1.20 
1.20 
1.18 
1.21 
1.19 
1.23 
1.21 
1.20 
1.29 
1.29 
1.21 
1.21 


$0.65 
0.66 
0.76 
0.82 
0.84 
0.85 
0.91 
0.94 
0.94 
0.94 
0.94 
0.95 
0.95 
0.99 
1.01 
1.02 
1.03 
1.09 
1.11 
1.12 
1.14 
1.18 
1.21 
1.24 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.27 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.32 
1.35 


County-wide 

tax  rate 

decreases  for 

1931  under 

1930 

$0.27 

0.10 

0.15 

0.27 

0.15 

0.07 

0.15 

0.26 

* 

0.47 

* 

0.37 

0.70 
0.40 
0.22 
0.28 
0.24 
* 

0.22 
0.54 
0.30 
0.17 
0.25 
0.35 
0.05 
0.32 
* 

0.22 

0.28 
0.80 
0.39 
0.50 
0.30 
0.40 
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Rank    County 


Average 

tax  per 

acre  1929 


82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
87 
87 
87 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 


Orange    0.35 

Swain    0.47 

Jackson    0.48 

Wake     - 0.73 

Northhampton 0.69 

Robeson    - 0.77 

Montgomery   0.35 

Averv    0.66 

Chowan    ..._ _ 0.82 

Gates  0.50 

Cleveland _ 1.09 

Madison   0.48 

Hoke   0.72 

Iredell  0.65 

Pender    ..._ 0.36 

Davie  0.59 

Warren     0.50 

Granville   0.54 

Rockingham    _ 0.61 

Yancey  0.55 

Edgecombe    0.97 

Pasquotank  1.04 

Halifax     0.67 

Alamance    0.50 

Rutherford    0.69 

Vance 0.81 

Person    0.53 

Mitchell 0.69 

Harnett    0.80 

Macon  _ 0.55 

Wilson    1.35 

Columbus  —.  0.54 

Nash    1.07 

Wavne    1.03 

Beaufort    0.77 

Perquimans    0.74 

Sampson     ..._ 0.60 

Union    0.71 

Stokes  0.68 

Tvrrell    0.56 

Bladen    ..._ 0.38 

Camden    0.95 

Cumberland    — ..  0.66 

Onslow    0.43 

Lenoir    1.08 

Anson   0.46 

Transylvania    0.78 

Franklin    ..._ 0.75 

Hertford    0.85 

Pitt    1.20 

Polk  0.70 

Greene    -_ 1.18 

Clay  0.55 

Johnston    _...  1.12 

Jones    0.56 

Scotland  1.23 

Martin    0.81 

Craven 0.75 

Washington     0.83 

Dare    0.84 

Brunswick   0.39 

Pamlico    0.85 

Duplin     0.82 

Cherokee    0.46 

Carteret   _ 1.19 

Hyde  0.90 

State    average    0.60 

Data   not  available. 


Total 

tax  rate 

full  owners 

only,  1929 

1.33 

1.36 
1.30 
1.23 
1.33 
1.08 
1.34 
1.47 
1.20 
1.27 
1.18 
1.42 
1.29 
1.32 
1.39 
1.38 
1.42 
1.20 
1.46 
1.42 
1.40 
1.34 
1.27 
1.43 
1.30 
1.16 
1.31 
1.49 
1.45 
1.55 
1.31 
1.56 
1.39 
1.38 
1.48 
1.55 
1.40 
1.49 
1.41 
1.55 
1.70 
1.59 
1.42 
1.47 
1.53 
1.68 
1.73 
1.63 
1.42 
1.60 
1.80 
1.64 
1.71 
1.65 
1.70 
1.63 
1.80 
1.90 
2.03 
1.67 
2.10 
2.02 
2.04 
1.95 
2.37 
2.09 

1.23 


Tax 

County-wide 

rate  full 

tax  rate 

wners  incl. 

decreases  for 

ilords,  1929 

1931  under 

1930 

1.35 

0.42 

1.35 

0.04 

1.36 

0.32 

1.36 

* 

1.37 

0.40 

1.37 

0.47 

1.38 

0.35 

1.39 

0.27 

1.40 

0.03 

1.41 

* 

1.42 

0.23 

1.43 

0.50 

1.44 

0.24 

1.44 

0.27 

1.44 

0.39 

1.46 

0.40 

1.46 

0.39 

1.47 

0.44 

1.47 

0.34 

1.47 

0.18 

1.48 

0.15 

1.48 

* 

1.49 

0.50 

1.50 

0.30 

1.51 

0.62 

1.51 

0.61 

1.52 

0.40 

1.55 

0.43 

1.55 

* 

1.56 

0.19 

1.56 

0.46 

1.57 

0.53 

1.58 

0.40 

1.61 

0.39 

1.62 

0.27 

1.62 

0.36 

1.63 

0.24 

1.63 

0.53 

1.63 

0.41 

1.66 

0.71 

1.71 

0.05 

1.71 

0.56 

1.71 

0.40 

1.74 

0.39 

1.75 

0.30 

1.76 

0.30 

1.76 

* 

1.79 

0.21 

1.81 

0.63 

1.83 

0.41 

1.88 

0.28 

1.91 

0.45 

1.93 

0.02 

1.93 

0.45 

1.93 

0.20 

1.93 

0.58 

1.95 

0.05 

1.96 

0.30 

2.03 

O.L'l 

2.04 

0.10 

2.10 

0.00 

2.11 

0.25 

2.22 

0.25 

2.40 

0.32 

2.43 

0.46 

2.46 

0.39 

PROPERTY  TAXES  AND  PROPERTY  TAX  RELIEF 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Fred  Morrison,  Secretary,  North  Carolina  Tax  Commission 

There  is  more  widespread  and  more  generally  accepted  misinformation 
in  North  Carolina  about  the  present  tax  burden  on  property  than  about 
any  other  important  public  question   I  know. 

It  has  been  repeated  so  frequently  by  so  many  people  that  the  property 
tax  burden  in  this  state  is  so  excessively  high  as  to  be  confiscatory  that 
most  of  us  have  come  to  believe  the  accuracy  of  this  statement.  I  do  not 
know  what  will  happen  to  one  who  challenges  it,  but  the  truth  is  that 
compared  with  the  property  tax  burden  in  other  states  our  tax  levies  on 
property  are  not  only  not  confiscatory,  they  were  not  even  excessive.  In 
North  Carolina  property  pays  the  lowest  percentage  of  the  total  cost  of 
government  that  it  pays  in  any  other  state  in  the  nation  with  the  possible 
exception    of    Delaware. 

The  total  state  and  local  tax  bill  paid  from  all  sources  in  1931  was 
about  96  million  dollars.  Property  paid  less  than  48  millions  of  this  total. 
In  other  words,  in  North  Carolina  property  pays  about  50  per  cent  of 
our  total  tax  bill.  Land  and  real  estate  constitute  about  70  per  cent  of  all 
taxable  property.  The  real  estate  tax  in  North  Carolina  is,  therefore,  about 
34  million  dollars.  In  percentage,  real  property  pays  about  36  per  cent  of 
our  total  tax  bill. 

In  many  states  property  pays  between  70  and  85  per  cent  of  the  total 
taxes  collected.  Due  to  recent  decreased  earnings  from  land  and  real 
estate,  we  have  felt  the  pinch  of  taxes  on  property  so  keenly  and  havle 
been  so  much  concerned  about  our  local  problem  that  not  many  people 
have  realized  fully  that  most  other  states  are  in  a  relatively  far  worse 
condition. 

Our  thinking  is  suffering  from  an  equally  serious  inaccuracy  with 
respect  to  the  taxes  paid  by  farm  property.  In  1929-30  when  the  property 
tax  bill  of  the  state  was  at  its  peak,  reaching  63  million  dollars,  property 
listed  within  the  boundaries  of  incorporated  cities  and  towns  paid  nearly 
40  millions  of  the  63  million  total.  Manufacturing  property  outside  of 
towns  and  suburban  property  paid  another  5  million,  so  that  agricultural 
and  timber  property  and  railroads  and  power  companies  paid  only  19 
million   dollars   in  taxes   on   rural   property. 

Analyzed  further,  it  appears  that  agriculture  and  timber  property 
and  property  owners  paid  about  fifteen  and  three-quarters  million  dollars 
in  taxes  in  that  year.  In  other  words,  strictly  rural  property  and  property 
owners  paid  in  that  year  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  state  tax  bill.  In 
planning  further  relief  for  agriculture,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  five- 
sixths  of  all  relief  given  goes  to  somebody  else. 

The  general  assembly  of  1931  reduced  taxes  on  property  as  a  whole 
in  the  amount  of  12  million  dollars  per  year,  or  20  per  cent.  When  the 
picture  is  brought  down  to  date,  it  is  seen  that  property  taxes  paid  by 
agriculture  and  timber  lands  and  rural  taxpayers  in  1931  was  less  than 
13  million  dollars,  or  13  per  cent  of  all  taxes  paid  in  North  Carolina. 

In  other  words,  North  Carolina  has  over  a  period  of  years  consistently 
and  substantially  reduced  the  tax  burden  on  property,  rural  and  urban, 
agricultural  and  industrial.  The  general  assembly  of  1931  gave  North 
Carolina  property  owners  the  largest  tax  reduction  in  the  history  of  this 
state,  and  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  the  largest  given  at  any  one 
time  by  any  state. 
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Our  system  of  property  taxation  is  faulty,  of  course.  The  general  assem- 
bly is  still  handicapped  by  the  rule  of  uniformity  in  the  constitution,  which 
prevents  it  from  reaching  in  a  general  and  fair  way  any  class  of  intangible 
personal  property,  i.e.,  securities  such  as  bonds,  stocks,  notes,  and  other 
like  investments.  The  uniformity  clause  assumes  the  taxation  of  this  class 
of  property  at  the  same  rate  as  real  estate,  but  the  law  contains  a  debt 
offset  by  which  owners  of  securities  can  legally  evade  payment  of  any 
tax  on  this  class  of  property  by  incurring  a  short  time  debt  to  offset  the 
taxable  amount  of  such  property.  In  other  words,  this  state  has  repeatedly 
refused  to  classify  intangible  property  for  taxation,  sticking  to  the 
uniform  rule  always.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  permits  the  taxpayer 
himself  to  set  up  his  own  classification  which  can  be  legally  manipulated 
to  relieve  him  of  paying  any  tax  on  his  securities.  Clear  thinking  would 
probably  substitute  state  classification  for  individual  classification. 

Another  property  tax  problem  about  which  we  do  a  great  deal  of 
confused  and,  in  my  opinion,  unsound  thinking  is  with  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion of  reassessment.  Almost  every  candidate  for  important  office  in  this 
state  is  running  on  a  platform  pledging  a  reassessment  of  property  in 
1933.  The  Press  notices  indicate  that  by  "reassessment"  they  mean  "lower" 
assessment.  A  comprehensive,  businesslike  reassessment  of  property  ought 
to  be  made,  but  it  would  be  a  fundamental  mistake  for  the  average  citizen 
to  believe  that  a  more  or  less  horizontal  reduction  in  the  assessed  value  of 
property  in  North  Carolina  would  decrease  his  tax  bill  by  one  dollar. 
The  only  way  to  reduce  property  taxes  as  a  whole  is  to  reduce  budgets 
and  services  paid  out  of  property  taxes.  So  long  as  the  counties,  districts, 
cities,  and  state  levy  $48,000,000  on  property  the  taxpayer  will  get  no 
relief  no  matter  if  the  assessed  value  of  the  state  should  be  decreased  from 
3  billions  to  2  billions  by  a  reassessment.  The  only  result  of  such  a  pro- 
cedure would  be  to  reduce  values  and  increase  rates.  Effective  tax  relief 
consists  in  reducing  the  budgets  to  be  paid  out  of  property  taxes.  An 
effective  reassessment  would  consist  in  equalizing  values,  whether  they 
are  stabilized  at  3  billions  or  less. 

The  following  table  shows  property  tax  reductions  by  counties  as  a 
result  of  1931   legislative  acts: 

Property  Property 

tax  tax  Pet. 

County  1930.  1931.  Dec. 

Alamance    ?    829,143  $    695,090  16.2 

Alexander  137,170  106,795  22.1 

Alleghany    56,672  42,012  23.9 

Anson  385,516  277,533  28.0 

Ashe    189,020  163,617  13.4 

Averv    - 113,436  96,235  15.2 

Beaufort     575,790  424,531  26.3    . 

Bertie    291,814  237,793  21.9 

Bladen    241,211  223,583  07.3 

Brunswick   - 217,229  208,725  03.9 

Buncombe    4,110,266  3,360,209  18.2 

Burke    450.762  370,052  17.9 

Cabarrus    682.019  490,863  28.0 

Caldwell     404,338  329,480  18.5 

Camden    .._        74,519  54.095  27.4 

Carteret   451,226  364,503  10.2 

Caswell     145.471  113,068  22.3 

Catawba  857,247  730,794  14.8 

Chatham    304,845  240,918  21.0 

Cherokee    208,214  162,924  21.8 

Chowan     177,785  141,648  20.3 

Clay  62,653  62,329  00.5 

Cleveland     681,534  499,695  26.7 

Columbus     456,422  285,346  37.5 

Craven    728,320  571,474  21.5 

Cumberland    649,346  504,750  22.3 

Currituck     73,380  34,184  53.4 

Dare    69,416  69,245  00.2 

Davidson    928,614  640,161  30.1 
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Property 
tax 

County  1930. 

Davie    198,861 

Duplin    469,477 

Durham    2,382,668 

Edgecombe    664,233 

Forsyth    3,307,163 

Franklin    360,425 

Gaston    1,655,032 

Gates    106,661 

Graham    114,147 

Granville 394,130 

Greene    244,217 

Guilford     3,900,710 

Halifax    809,288 

Harnett    586,303 

Haywood  561,854 

Henderson     665,558 

Hertford    252,949 

Hoke   136,203 

Hyde     121,643 

Iredell    932,193 

Jackson    235,889 

Johnston    1,037,922 

Jones    121,060 

Lee    291,186 

Lenoir    494,453 

Lincoln     277,440 

Madison 274,010 

Micon  149,811 

Martin    346,207 

McDowell     434,733 

Mecklenburg  3,624,315 

Mitchell    193,907 

Montgomery   391,942 

Moore   517,749 

N«.sh    891,664 

New  Hanover  1,327,316 

Northhampton   280,216 

Onslow    202,842 

Oranae    306,253 

P-mlico    113,483 

Pasquotank    436,380 

Pender    172,536 

Perquimans    159,916 

Person    259,170 

Pitt    597,810 

Polk     838,995 

Randolph     399,528 

Richmond    607,164 

Robeson    765,299 

Rockingham    938,033 

Rowan    1,210,045 

Rutherford    887,877 

Sampson    438,316 

Scotland     327,875 

Stanly     559,787 

Stokes   244,289 

Surry    544.674 

Swain    236,736 

Transylvania 226,494 

Tyrrell    79,737 

Union     585,537 

Vnnce   457,103 

Wake    2,276,466 

Warren    232,671 

Washington    188,623 

Watauga    147,312 

Wayne    987,333 

Wilkes    351,833 

Wilson    858,568 

Yadkin     109,865 

Yancey    157,876 


State  59,911,339 


Property 

tax 

Pet. 

1931 

Dec. 

135,079 

26.3 

386,877 

17.6 

1,989,441 

16.5 

475,062 

28.5 

2,904,539 

12.2 

317,887 

11.8 

1,206,245 

27.1 

69,697 

34.6 

85,604 

25.0 

285,575 

27.5 

177,778 

27.2 

3,578,862 

08.3 

574,249 

29.0 

433,389 

26.0 

489,269 

12.9 

524,210 

21.2 

169,500 

33.0 

103,240 

24.2 

96,891 

20.3 

781,818 

16.1 

195,309 

17.2 

724,259 

30.2 

101,779 

15.9 

225,563 

22.5 

415,135 

16.0 

219,583 

20.9 

203,511 

25.7 

127,889 

14.6 

279,269 

19.3 

335,827 

22.8 

2,775,590 

23.4 

146,400 

24.5 

308,810 

21.2 

425,212 

17.9 

629,137 

29.4 

1,091,401 

17.8 

181,079 

35.3 

151,544 

25.3 

248,755 

18.8 

92,301 

18.7 

321,551 

26.3 

133,522 

22.6 

124,136 

22.4 

210,041 

19.0 

680,573 

24.2 

192,959 

19.3 

338,433 

15.3 

418,458 

31.1 

591,623 

22.7 

747,046 

20.4 

951,951 

21.3 

667,702 

24.8 

318,122 

27.4 

231,547 

29.4 

429,009 

23.4 

189,662 

22.4 

431,974 

20.7 

207.716 

12.3 

191,030 

15.7 

49,100 

38.4 

412,968 

29.5 

292,797 

35.9 

1,950,936 

14.3 

148,848 

36.0 

156,930 

16.8 

137,960 

06.3 

851,871 

13.7 

298,229 

15.2 

626,951 

27.0 

88,810 

19.2 

125,422 

20.6 

47,683,594 

20.4 
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The  total  property  tax  levy  in  North  Carolina  for  the  fiscal  year 
1931-32  showed  a  decrease  of  $12,228,000—  or  20.4  per  cent— compared  with 
the  levy  of  the  preceding  year.  This  is  the  largest  tax  reduction  on  land 
and  property  ever  achieved  in  a  single  year  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
state. 

Figures  just  completed  by  the  Tax  Commission  show  a  total  property 
tax  levy  of  $59,911,000  in  1930,  and  a  drop  to  $47,684,000  in  1931— the 
first  year  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  1931  school  and  road  legislation,  and 
of  the  legislative  and  administrative  economies  put  into  effect  in  local 
government. 

The  analysis  of  the  Tax  Commission  shows  a  reduction  in  county  levies 
of  $10,055,000,  in  district  levies  of  $1,704,000  and  in  municipal  levies  of 
$469,000. 

Governor's  Statement 

"The  $12,250,000  reduction  in  the  property  tax  for  the  entire 
state  means  that  the  citizens,  business  and  industries  of  North 
Carolina  were  called  upon  to  pay  only  four-fifths  as  much 
property  taxes  in  1931  as  in  1930,"  declared  Governor  O.  Max 
Gardner  in  commenting  on  the  figures.  "In  other  words,  the 
economies  put  into  practice  in  the  administration  of  local  gov- 
ernment in  North  Carolina  last  year  left  $12,250,000  normally 
taken  in  property  taxes  in  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  for  per- 
sonal use  and  for  productive  purposes.  This  is  the  biggest  tax 
reduction  on  land  and  property  ever  provided  to  the  citizenship 
of  North  Carolina.  It  is  also  probably  the  biggest  reduction  ever 
brought  about   in   a  single  year  in   any  state. 

"Equally  significant  as  this  reduction  of  $12,250,000  in  property 
taxes  is  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  departments 
and  institutions  of  the  state  has  been  reduced  from  $8,658,000 
in  1929  to  $6,167,000  in  1932,  a  reduction  of  29  per  cent." 


TAXATION  OF  FOREIGN  CORPORATIONS 
D.  G.  Brummitt,  Attorney  General  of  North  Carolina 

I  assume  it  is  desired  that  I  present  facts  and  the  law  with  respect  to 
this  subject.  I  shall  therefore  so  limit  myself,  with  little,  if  any,  argument 
or  opinion. 

By  foreign  corporation  is  usually  meant  the  ordinary  business  corpora- 
tion. But  the  discussion  must  of  necessity  deal  somewhat,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration at  least,  with  public  utilities  and  public  service  corporations. 

A  corporation  is  not  a  citizen  of  any  state  other  than  that  of  its  creation 
within  the  meaning  of  the  word  "citizen"  as  used  in  Article  IV,  section  2, 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  section  1  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
Thus  a  corporation  is  not  entitled,  in  a  state  other  than  that  of  its  crea- 
tion, to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states  as 
protected   by   those   provisions. 

The  general  rule,  therefore,  is  that  a  corporation  may  not  exercise  its 
special  privileges  in  other  states  without  their  consent.  Accordingly,  a 
state  may  admit  foreign  corporations  to  do  intra-state  business  within 
its  limits  upon  such  reasonable  terms  as  it  may  fix,  but  when  a  foreign 
corporation  is  admitted  to  another  state,  it  then  obtains  the  protection 
of  due  process  of  law  and  the  enjoyment  of  its  property  under  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  as  accorded  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

These  principles  have  no  relation  to  conduct  of  interstate  commerce 
by  a  foreign  corporation.  No  state  may  lay  any  burden  upon  interstate 
commerce,  nor  tax  or  prohibit  conduct  of  such  business  if  carried  on 
between  the  state  of  the  corporation's  creation  and  the  other  state. 

A  foreign  corporation  admitted  to  do  business  in  North  Carolina  is 
subject  to  its  laws  within  constitutional  limitations.  Its  tangible  property 
is  taxable,  just  as  is  that  of  all  persons  and  other  corporations  within 
the  state.  Difficulties  arise  with  respect  to  the  taxation  of  such  corporations 
when  they  are  engaged  in  both  interstate  commerce  and  also  do  an  intra- 
state business.  That  is  particularly  true  with  respect  to  taxing  them 
upon  their  franchise  as  property,  their  income,  and  the  levy  of  a  franchise 
or  combined  franchise-privilege  tax.  Here  we  deal  with  the  broadening 
field  of  taxation  of  intangibles. 

In  a  developing  state  property  shifts  to  intangibles.  In  this  form  it 
becomes  harder  to  find.  It  acquires  new  and  different  characteristics.  The 
indicia  of  ownership  readily  change  location.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
under  constitutional  limitations  the  proper  situs  of  taxation.  When  a 
particular  taxing  system  is  devised  to  reach  it,  it  readily  assumes  another 
form. 

A  large  body  of  this  intangible  value  exists  in  the  more  successful 
corporations.  Different  terms  are  used  to  define  and  describe  it,  such  as, 
"going  concern  value,"  or  "franchise  value,"  or  "corporate  excess."  These 
terms  describe  the  same  thing,  that  is,  the  intangible  value  attached  to,  and 
found  in,  the  corporation  over  and  above  the  value  of  its  tangible  property. 

This  intangible  value  is  property.  It  is  taxable  as  such.  It  is  assessed 
and  taxed  in  most  public  service  corporations.  It  also  exists  in  the  more 
profitable  ordinary  business  corporations.  Its  value  can  be  determined  by 
capitalizing  the  earnings  or  by  ascertaining  the  market  value  of  the  capital 
invested   in   the   enterprise. 

As  stated,  this  intangible  value  is  taxed  as  property  in  public  utilities 
and  public  service  corporations — railroads,  telegraph,  telephone,  electric 
light,  and  power  companies,  etc.  With  respect  to  most  of  these,  it  is  very 
necessary  that  this  be  done.  If  the  state  assessed  and  taxed  an  express 
company  only  upon  such  of  its  tangible  property  as  could  be  found  having 
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a  taxable  situs  in  North  Carolina,  the  assessment  against  it  would  be  very 
small  indeed.  The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  a  telegraph  company.  Any 
fair  system  of  property  taxation,  then,  requires  the  taxation  of  the  intangi- 
ble value  existing  in   such  corporations. 

The  method  used  in  assessing  the  value  of  a  railroad  is  illustrative  here. 
It  would  be  very  difficult  to  rely  entirely  upon  finding  the  value  of  a  rail- 
road's physical  property,  as  is  done  with  respect  to  other  real  estate.  Resort 
is  had  to  determining  the  market  value  of  its  stocks  and  bonds.  That  is 
the  value  which  the  public  places  upon  the  whole  property.  Another  method 
used  is  that  of  capitalizing  the  earnings  of  the  whole  system.  A  combination 
of  the  methods  is  generally  used.  It  then  becomes  an  easy  matter  to  allo- 
cate to  the  state  and  its  several  taxing  subdivisions  a  proportionate  mileage 
part  of  the  total  value  of  the  corporate  property. 

With  respect  to  all  corporations,  domestic  and  foreign,  the  state  un- 
doubtedly has  the  right  to  tax:  (a)  its  tangible  property;  (b)  its  intangible 
value,  or  corporate  excess  employed  in  business  in  the  state;  and  (c)  the 
share  of  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  stockholder.  Leading  cases  on  this  sub- 
ject are  Kidd  v.  Alabama,  188  U.  S.,  77,  47  L.  ed.,  699 — opinion  by  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes;  and  Hawley  v.  Maiden,  232  U.  S.,  1,  52  L.  ed.,  437— 
opinion  by  present   Chief  Justice   Hughes. 

With  respect  to  domestic  business  corporations,  we  tax  in  North  Caro- 
lina: (a)  its  tangible  property,  and  (b)  its  corporate  excess.  We  do  not 
tax  (c)  its  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  stockholder.  In  Person  v.  Watts,  184 
N.  C,  499,  our  supreme  court  held  that  the  general  assembly  could  exempt 
stock  in  domestic  corporations  from  taxation  on  the  ground  that  all  of 
the  "Investment,"  in  the  words  of  Article  V,  section  3,  of  the  Constitution, 
has  been  taxed  in  taxation  of  the  intangible  value  or  corporate  excess. 

With  respect  to  foreign  business  corporations,  we  tax  only  (a)  its 
tangible  property,  and  do  not  tax:  (b)  its  corporate  excess,  or  (c)  its 
stock  in  the  hands  of  the  stockholder,  except  in  the  alternate  manner  here- 
inafter set  out.  Prior  to  1923,  we  did  tax  the  stock  in  the  hands  of  the 
stockholder.  In  Person  v.  Doughton,  186  N.  C,  723,  the  court  did  not 
pass  on  the  constitutionality  of  this  act  of  1923  exempting  stock  in  foreign 
corporations  from  taxation,  but  simply  held  that  the  question  was  not 
properly  presented  in  the  way  it  came  before  the  court.  Some  states, 
notably  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  do  tax  corporate  excess  or 
intangible  value  of  foreign  business  corporations. 

The  general  assembly  of  1931,  however,  imposed  a  special  income 
tax  on  the  income  from  stock  in  foreign  corporations  held  and  owned  by 
residents  of  this  state,  sections  31iy2  and  215. g  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1931.  This  special  income  tax  is  imposed  in  lieu  of  a  property  tax  on  such 
stock.  This  tax  is  imposed  on  such  income  without  deduction  or  exemption 
as  is  permitted  under  the  constitution  with  respect  to  tax  on  the  general 
income  of  the  taxpayer.  The  holder  of  such  stock  in  foreign  corporations  has 
the  right  to  elect  as  between  paying  this  special  tax  on  income  without 
deduction  or  exemption,  or  listing  the  stock  and  paying  property  taxes  on 
it  in   the  taxing  jurisdiction  where  he  lives. 

The  state  has  since  January  1,  1932  (April  26,  1932)  collected  $575,000 
from  this  special  tax  on  income  from  stock  in  foreign  corporations. 

Difficulties  immediately  arise  in  imposing  income  and  franchise  taxes  on 
foreign  corporations  doing  business  in  the  state.  With  respect  to  railroads 
and  other  public  service  corporations,  the  income  tax  is  imposed  on  net 
operating  income,  i.e.,  income  from  the  property  without  relation  to  its 
ownership.  This  was  sustained  in  our  railroad  tax  cases,  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  Railroad  Co.  v.  Doughton,  261  U.  S.,  413,  67  L.  ed.,  1051.  The  result 
is  that  a  railroad  pays  taxes  upon  its  income  ahead  of,  and  without  relation 
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to,  payment  of  interest  on  its  bonded  indebtedness,  which  for  this  purpose 
is  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  investment  in  the  property. 

With  respect  to  the  foreign  corporation  doing  business  here  and  in 
other  states,  it  becomes  necessary  to  determine  what  proportion  of  its  net 
income  arose  from  business  in  this  state.  The  method  of  such  allocation 
is  as  set  out  in  section  311  of  our  revenue  act  of  1931.  If  the  business 
of  such  foreign  corporation  is  manufacturing  or  any  form  of  collecting, 
assembling,  or  processing  goods  or  materials,  the  ratio  of  net  income 
apportioned  to  North  Carolina  is  determined  by  taking  the  arithmetical 
average  of  two  ratios:  (a)  the  ratio  of  the  fair  cash  value  of  its  real 
estate  and  tangible  personal  property  in  the  state  to  that  fair  cash  value 
of  its  entire  real  estate  and  tangible  personal  property;  and  (b)  the  ratio 
of  the  total  cost  of  manufacturing,  collecting,  assembling,  or  processing 
within  the  state  to  the  total  cost  of  such  manufacturing,  collecting,  assem- 
bling, or  processing  within  and  without  the  state. 

Slightly  different  methods  are  used  with  respect  to  corporations  en- 
gaged in  other  types  of  business. 

A  state  may  not  lay  any  tax  which  would  be  a  direct  burden  on  inter- 
state commerce,  even  under  the  guise  of  taxing  for  the  privilege  of  doing 
business  in  the  state.  For  that  reason,  no  tax  can  be  levied  on  gross 
receipts  from  interstate  business.  But  in  levying  an  income  tax  or  a 
franchise  tax  based  on  net  income  on  a  foreign  corporation,  not  only  may 
net  income  from  intra-state  business  be  considered,  but  a  fairly  appor- 
tioned part  of  net   income  from  interstate  business  as  well. 

In  laying  franchise  taxes,  the  states  have  therefore  found  it  necessary 
to  use  such  methods  as  would  in  effect  reach  the  profits  from  interstate 
business  without  levying  them  directly  on  receipts  from  such  interstate 
commerce.  Necessarily,  in  levying  a  franchise  tax  the  first  point  to  be 
determined  is  what  is  to  be  the  base  for  the  measurement  of  such  a  tax. 
Our  franchise  tax  on  railroads  is  illustrative  here.  If  such  franchise  tax 
were  based  on  gross  receipts  of  the  railroad,  the  base  for  the  measurement 
of  such  tax  would  have  to  be  limited  to  such  receipts  from  intra-state 
business,  that  is,  from  business  which  originated  and  ended  in  North 
Carolina.  It  could  not  include  any  receipts  from  interstate  business.  Mani- 
festly, then,  the  state  does  not  use  gross  receipts  in  the  measurement  of 
the  franchise  tax  on  railroads.  It  uses  the  assessed  value  of  the  railroad 
property.  That  value  is  determined,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  upon  a  con- 
sideration of  the  value  of  the  physical  property,  the  value  of  its  stocks 
and  bonds,  and  earnings  capitalized.  Into  all  of  these  items  there  enters 
the  value  of  the  property  from  both  intra-state  and  interstate  business. 
A  franchise  tax  based  upon  a  mileage  proportion  of  the  total  value  of 
the  railroad  property,  although  it  is  used  both  in  intra-state  and  interstate 
business,  is  constitutional.  A  franchise  tax  based  on  gross  receipts  of  the 
railroad,  which  included  any  such  receipts  from  interstate  business,  would 
not  be  constitutional. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  using  different  methods  in 
levying  a  franchise  tax  is  shown  by  the  case  of  Railway  Express  Agency 
v.  Maxwell,  199  N.  C,  637.  This  franchise-privilege  tax  was  laid  by  the 
act  of  1929  upon  express  companies  at  the  rate  of  $15.00  per  mile  of  track 
over  which  the  company  operates  within  the  state.  The  showing  in  that 
case  was  that  the  combined  franchise-privilege  tax  alone  was  equivalent 
to  12  per  cent  of  the  company's  gross  receipts  upon  intra-state  business. 
It  was  natural,  then,  for  the  general  assembly  to  use  a  different  method 
in  levying  the  tax. 

But  a  state  has  a  right  to  consider  other  factors  in  determining  its 
franchise  tax.  When  such  tax  is  properly  apportioned  to  business  done  or 
property  owned  within  the  state,  the  tax  is  not  invalid  under  the  commerce 
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clause  merely  because  a  part  of  the  property  or  capital  included  in  com- 
puting the  tax  is  used  by  the  corporation  in  interstate  commerce  (Inter- 
national Shoe  Co.  v.  Shartel,  279  U.  S.,  429,  75  L.  ed.,  781).  A  franchise 
tax  on  ordinary  business  corporations  may  thus  take  into  consideration 
the  nature  of  the  business  and  the  particular  form  in  which  it  is  carried  on. 

A  state  may  use  the  total  authorized  capital  stock  of  domestic  corpora- 
tions as  the  base  for  the  measurement  of  a  franchise  tax  against  it, 
although  a  portion  of  that  stock  has  not  been  actually  issued.  That  seems 
to  be  settled  by  the  case  of  Roberts  v.  Emerson,  271  U.  S.,  50,  70  L.  ed.. 
776. 

It  may  not  do  the  same,  however,  with  respect  to  a  foreign  corporation. 
A  franchise  tax  upon  such  foreign  corporation  must  be  related  in  some 
fair  way  to  the  property  invested,  the  business  done,  or  capital  employed, 
in  the  state.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  adopt  some  method  of  allo- 
cating a  reasonable  part  of  this  business  done  or  capital  employed  to  the 
taxing  state.  By  section  211  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1931,  the  same  rules 
are  adopted  for  allocation  of  the  franchise  tax  as  for  the  income  tax. 

It  is  necessary,  also,  to  adopt  a  base  for  the  measurement  of  such 
franchise  tax  for  both  domestic  and  foreign  corporations  (sections  210. 
211,  Revenue  Act).  That  base  is  issued  and  outstanding  capital  stock, 
surplus  and  undivided  profits,  but  in  no  case  less  than  the  assessed  value 
of  the  corporation's  property  in  the  state.  With  respect  to  the  foreign 
corporation,  there  must  of  course  be  that  allocation  based  upon  business 
done   or   capital   employed   in   the   state. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  franchise  tax  on  corporations,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  primarily  relates  to  the  amount  of  issued  and  outstanding 
capital  stock.  The  rate  is  $1.25  per  thousand  dollars  of  such  issued  and 
outstanding  capital  stock  for  the  domestic  corporation,  and  the  allocated 
portion  of  such  issued  and  outstanding  capital  stock  for  the  foreign  cor- 
poration. The  measurement  of  the  tax  has  no  relation  to  the  value  of  the 
stock  nor  the  income  of  the  corporation.  The  stock  of  a  corporation  may 
be  valueless  or  worth  greatly  less  than  its  par,  but  its  franchise  tax  is 
based  on  the  amount  issued.  The  actual  value  of  the  stock  of  another 
corporation  may  be  greatly  in  excess  of  par  value,  and  yet  the  same 
base — that  of  amount — is  used. 

New  York  and  California  base  their  franchise  tax  on  ordinary  business 
corporations  on  net  income,  which  net  income  includes  non-taxable  income, 
such  as  that  from  federal  bonds,  bonds  of  the  state  itself,  royalties  from 
patents,  etc.  This  method  has  been  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  Educational  Films  Corporation  v.  Ward,  282  U.  S., 
379,  75  L.  ed.,  400,  and  Pacific  Company  v.  Johnson,  State  Treasurer, 
decided  April  11,  1932. 

Certainly,  it  would  be  a  measure  of  essential  justice  to  smaller,  weaker 
corporations  to  use  the  value  of  the  stock  or  net  income  of  the  corporation 
as  the  basis  for  measurement  of  the  franchise  tax.  This  would  not  only 
be  more  equitable  but  also  fairer  to  domestic  corporations.  Most  of  the 
highly  successful  corporations  in  this  state  operate  under  foreign  charter. 
They  do  so  because  our  taxing  laws  are  more  favorable  to  foreign  corpora- 
tions than  to  domestic  ones,  the  main  difference  being  that  we  assess  and 
tax  the  intangible  value  or  corporate  excess  against  domestic  corporations 
but  not  against  foreign  corporations.  The  use  of  the  value  of  stock  or  net 
income  for  measurement  of  the  franchise  tax  would  in  some  degree  com- 
pensate for  this  discrimination  against  domestic  corporations  with  respect 
to  the  taxation  of  corporate  excess  as  property. 

The  difference  in  our  taxation  of  domestic  and  foreign  corporations 
may  be   summarized   as   follows: 
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(a)  The  tangible  property  of  both  forms  of  corporations  is  listed, 
assessed,  and  taxed  locally  alike. 

(b)  Corporate  excess  is  assessed  against  domestic  corporations  but  not 
against    foreign    corporations. 

(c)  Both  forms  of  corporations  pay  income  tax  in  substantially  the 
same  way,  such  tax  being  necessarily  assessed  against  foreign  corporations 
by  some  method  of  allocating  income  produced  within  the  state. 

(d)  Both  forms  of  corporations  pay  franchise  taxes,  the  basis  being 
the  amount  of  issued  and  outstanding  capital  stock,  surplus  and  undivided 
profits,  but  in  no  case  less  than  the  assessed  value  of  property  in  the 
state,  the  assessment  of  such  tax  against  foreign  corporations  being  neces- 
sarily  allocated  in   proportion   to  capital  employed  in   the  state. 

(e)  Stock  in  domestic  corporations  exempt  from  property  taxation; 
stock  in  foreign  corporations  exempt  from  taxation  only  if  owner  of  the 
stock  pays  the  special  tax  on  income  without  deduction  or  exemption,  in 
lieu  of  property  tax  on  the  stock. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  owner  of  stock  in  a  foreign  corporation  does 
not  report  or  pay  tax  on  that  proportion  of  the  income  from  his  stock 
arising  from  business  of  the  corporation  in  the  state,  since  the  corporation 
itself  pays  income  tax  on  such  income. 


INCOME  AND  INHERITANCE  TAXES 
A.  D.  McLean,  Washington,  N.  C. 

Since  it  has  come  to  be  accepted  that  schools  and  their  support  by 
the  state  are  so  closely  related  as  to  be  almost  inseparable,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  recall  that  our  first  state  constitution,  that  of  Halifax  in 
1776,  provided  "that  a  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  by  the 
legislature  for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth,  with  such  salaries  to 
the  masters,  paid  by  the  public,  as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  at  low 
prices;  and  all  useful  learning  shall  be  duly  encouraged  and  promoted  in 
one  or  more  universities." 

Probably  for  the  reason  that  the  power  was  implied  or  held  to  be  in- 
herent in  the  legislature,  then  as  now  composed  of  a  senate  and  house  of 
commons  or  house  of  representatives,  neither  the  Halifax  constitution  of 
1776  nor  that  of  1835  contained  any  taxing  provisions  or  limitations  what- 
ever, except  in  1835  that  "Capitation  tax  shall  be  equal  throughout  the 
State  upon  all  individuals  subject  to  the  same."  The  constitution  of  1868 
not  only  devoted  an  entire  article  to  the  subject  of  education,  directing 
that  the  general  assembly  "shall  provide  by  taxation  and  otherwise  for  a 
general  and  uniform  system  of  Public  Schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be 
free  of  charge  to  all  the  children  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  twenty-one  years,"  which  provision  although  dormant  for  many  years 
is  now  held  to  be  mandatory,  but  it  also  devoted  an  entire  article  to  the 
subject  of  revenue  and  taxation.  The  income  tax  provision  of  this  is  "The 
General  Assembly  may  also  tax  trades,  professions,  franchises  and  incomes, 
provided  that  no  income  shall  be  taxed  when  the  property  from  which 
the   income   is   derived   is   taxed." 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  income  tax  section  was  not  invoked  until 
1899,  when  the  legislature  levied  a  graduated  tax  on  gross  income  above 
$1,000,000,  if  derived  from  property  not  taxed  or  from  salaries  or  fees 
or  other  sources.  This  section  was  amended  in  1920,  however,  so  as  to 
permit  taxation  of  income  when  derived  from  property  already  taxed, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  was  added  the  limitation  that  "the  rate  of  tax 
on  incomes  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  six  per  cent,"  with  fixed  exemptions 
of  $2,000.00  and  $1,000.00  for  married  and  single  persons,  respectively,  and 
with  the  right  to  allow  "other  deductions  (not  including  living  expenses), 
so  that  only  net  incomes  are  taxed."  It  is  manifest,  of  course,  that  this 
limitation  works  both  ways,  i.e.,  above  and  below,  so  that  six  per  cent 
is  the  highest  permissible  rate  no  matter  how  large  the  income  or  how 
urgent  the  state's  need,  while  the  large  majority  of  our  people  whose 
incomes  come  within  the  exemptions  pay  nothing.  Hence  it  is  said  that  any 
effort  to  remove  these  limitations  and  to  make  our  income  tax  law  more 
elastic  will  be  opposed  by  a  combination  of  the  relatively  few  in  the  high 
brackets  and  the  many  who  are  now  exempt,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
recent  proposal  in  Congress  to  increase  the  surtax  rate  up  to  65  per  cent 
in  some  cases,  or  that  of  the  Turkish  Republic  to  take  one-half  of  incomes 
down    to   a   few   hundred   dollars. 

The  point  to  be  emphasized  is  not  that  the  legislature  should  go  either 
so  high  up  or  so  low  down  in  levying  income  taxes,  but  that  the  strait- 
jacket  which  now  compresses  it  should  be  removed  by  at  least  eliminating 
the  six  per  cent  restriction,  especially  for  the  reason  that  the  income  tax 
is  by  common  consent  one  of  the  fairest  methods  of  raising  revenue  that 
has  been  devised.  The  fact  that  Congress  exercises  priority  in  this  field 
makes  it  all  the  more  important,  in  my  opinion,  that  our  constitutional 
provision    should    be    unfettered    so    the    legislature    may    have    more    dis- 
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cretion  and  liberty  of  action.  This  is  not  dangerous  as  a  surrender  by 
the  people  of  any  fundamental  right,  since  it  is  subject  to  repeal  or  revision 
every  two  years. 

Without  going  into  statistical  detail  but  assuming  the  figures  furnished 
me  to  be  correct,  individual  and  corporate  income  taxes  in  North  Carolina 
over  the  fiscal  period  from  July  1,  1926,  to  July  1,  1931,  have  aggregated 
about  $35,500,000  for  the  full  five  years,  or  an  average  of  around  $7,100,000 
per  year  in  the  same  period,  ranging  from  a  high  of  $8,000,000  in  1927-1928 
to  a  low  of  $6,000,000  in  1930-1931.  For  the  present  fiscal  year  (up  to 
April  1)  the  total  from  this  source  is  $6,438,286,  which  is  half  a  million 
above  the  previous  year.  From  this  figure  two  facts  stand  out — (1)  that 
the  total  for  individual  incomes  in  this  fiscal  year  up  to  April  1  is  about 
twenty-five  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  previous  year,  with  practically 
no  difference  in  domestic  corporate  income  in  the  same  comparative 
period;  and  (2)  that  not  only  has  foreign  corporate  income  increased  more 
than  ten  per  cent  over  the  previous  year,  but  up  to  April  1  has  amounted 
to  nearly  four  million  dollars,  not  quite  two-thirds  of  the  total  but  twice 
as  much  as  either  individual  or  domestic  corporate  income  to  that  date. 
These  two  facts,  separately  considered,  demonstrate  what  can  be  done  by 
the  legislature  with  a  little  more  latitude  or  leeway  than  the  constitution 
now  allows  in  dealing  with  income  taxes.  Individual  income  taxes  for  the 
current  year  up  to  April  1  at  the  applied  rates  amounted  to  only  about 
one-half  of  the  total  for  the  previous  year,  or  about  one-fourth  of  that  for 
1928-1929,  which  went  up  to  the  high  mark  of  two  and  a  half  million;  the 
balance  for  this  year,  bringing  the  total  of  individual  income  up  to  the 
level  of  the  previous  year,  is  due  to  the  six  per  cent  on  dividends  from 
stocks  of  foreign  corporations,  which  is  of  a  doubtful  constitutionality  but 
has  produced  a  satisfactory  result;  and  the  increase  from  foreign  corpora- 
tions is  due  not  only  to  increase  in  the  rate,  which  is  the  same  for  domestic 
corporations,  but  to  a  better  method  or  measure  of  determining  their 
North  Carolina  income,  and  it  applies  principally  to  tobacco  companies 
doing  business  in  this  state.  What  clearly  emerges,  therefore,  is  that  if 
ad  valorem  or  property  taxes  are  to  be  avoided  for  school  and  other  state 
purposes  (which  is  inevitable),  our  too  rigid  income  tax  section  must  be 
made  more  elastic  and  so  that  the  legislature  may  more  easily  deal  with 
difficult  conditions  as  they  arise.  I  have  not  overlooked  the  argument 
frequently  made  that  the  limitation  ought  to  be  retained  in  the  constitution 
to  enable  us  to  compete  with  other  states  or  to  prevent  our  rich  citizens 
from  moving  away,  but  I  think  a  sufficient  answer  to  it  is  that  intelligent 
self  interest  will  always  operate  as  a  reasonable  restraint  on  any  disposition 
merely  to  soak  the  rich,  and  that  necessity  will  continue  to  be  the  fruitful 
mother  of  tax  invention  as  applied  both  to  residents  and  non-residents. 

Coming  to  inheritance  taxes,  it  should  at  once  be  observed  that  no 
constitutional  provisions  or  restrictions  have  ever  existed  from  1776  to 
the  present,  but  the  omission  from  the  constitution  of  1868  of  any  refer- 
ence to  inheritance  taxes  in  the  article  on  revenue  and  taxation  led  to  the 
contention  that  such  taxes  were  excluded.  However,  the  Supreme  Court 
as  early  as  1871,  in  the  case  of  Pullen  v.  Commissioners  of  Wake,  over- 
ruled this  contention  and  held: 

It  will  be  assumed  as  an  axiom  not  needing  discussion  that 
the  Legislature  has  an  unlimited  right  to  tax  all  persons  domiciled 
within  the  State,  and  all  property  within  the  State,  except  so  far 
as  that  right  has  not  been  limited  either  by  express  words  of 
the  State  Constitution  or  by  plain  implications.  The  power  to  tax 
is  an  attribute  of  sovereignty  so  vital  and  so  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  a  State  that  it  cannot  be  held  to  have  been  forbidden 
as  to  any  particular  subject,  except  where  the  policy  obviously 
commends  itself  to  our  sense  of  justice,  or  is  most  clearly  ex- 
pressed. *  *   *  The  right  to  give  or  take  property  is   not  one  of 
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those  natural  and  inalienable  rights  which  are  supposed  to  precede 
all  government,  and  which  no  government  can  rightfully  impair. 
There  was  a  time,  at  least  as  to  gift  by  will,  it  did  not  exist;  and 
there  may  be  a  time  again  when  it  will  seem  wise  and  expedient 
to  deny  it.  These  are  the  uncontested  powers  of  the  Legislature 
upon  which  no  article  of  the  Constitution  has  laid  its  hands  to 
impair  them.  If  the  Legislature  may  destroy  this  right,  may  it  not 
regulate  it?  May  it  not  impose  conditions  upon  its  exercise?  And 
the  condition  it  has  imposed  in  this  case  is  a  tax.  It  is  argued, 
however,  that  because  the  Constitution  says  that  the  General 
Assembly  may  also  tax  trades,  professions,  franchises  and  in- 
comes, and  as  this  right  of  succession  cannot  be  technically 
classed  under  either  of  these  heads,  it  must  be  implied  that  the 
Legislature  was  forbidden  to  tax  such  a  right,  on  the  rule  of 
interpretation  that  the  expression  of  one  thing  implies  the  exclu- 
sion of  any  other.  We  think  the  implication  is  too  slight  to  restrict 
the  legislative  power  in  so  vital  a  portion  of  it  as  that  of  taxation, 
and  especially  so  when  we  can  see  no  reason  of  policy  or  justice 
requiring  such  a  restriction. 

Since  this  decision  the  legislative  right  to  impose  inheritance  or  suc- 
cession taxes  has  not  been  denied,  but  without  constitutional  limitation 
its  exercise  has  been  reasonably  restrained  by  intelligent  self  interest, 
so  that  North  Carolina  is  a  good  state  to  die  in  as  well  as  to  live  in. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Congress  has  asserted  its  priority  in  this 
field  and  proposes  to  plow  it  more  deeply  than  before,  unless  more  con- 
sideration should  be  shown  to  the  necessity  of  the  states,  our  receipts 
from  it  in  the  same  five-year  period  to  which  I  have  referred  (July  1,  1926, 
to  July  1,  1931)  have  been  fairly  constant,  with  an  aggregate  of 
$4,623,376  for  the  period,  or  a  yearly  average  of  about  $925,000.  There 
has  been  a  sharp  drop  to  $296,352  to  April  1  of  the  current  fiscal  year, 
or  less  than  one-third  of  the  yearly  average.  However,  this  may  be 
explained  in  part,  according  to  my  information,  by  the  pendency  of  cer- 
tain settlements  yet  to  be  made.  It  is  apparent  that  the  sum  of  income 
and  inheritance  taxes,  amounting  to  over  seven  million  dollars  for  the 
current  year,  even  if  available  entirely  for  educational  purposes,  will  not 
produce  more  than  one-half  of  the  appropriation  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  six  months'  school,  to  say  nothing  of  the  University  and  other  state 
institutions. 

Is  it  not  almost  inevitable  then — with  the  constitutional  limit  on  in- 
comes, with  Congress  about  to  assert  its  priority  both  as  to  incomes  and 
inheritances,  and  with  a  steady  falling  off  in  both — that  North  Carolina  is 
to  be  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  curtailing  its  support  of  public 
schools  and  other  state  institutions  to  the  point  of  crippling  them?  I  for 
one  do  not  think  so,  but  my  faith  abides  in  the  assurance — in  the  con- 
viction— that  if  every  man  and  woman  in  the  state  contributes  something, 
be  it  much  or  little,  our  schools  and  other  institutions  will  be  maintained, 
economically  to  be  sure,  but  up  to  the  standard  we  have  set,  about  which 
we  have  boasted,  without  which  we  go  backward,  with  which  we  go  forward 
and  attain  to  that  higher  standard  of  citizenship  for  ourselves  and  of 
education  for  our  children  awaiting  us  as  a  people  and  as  a  state.  But 
we  must  have  the  purpose  and  the  strength  to  make  such  sacrifices  and  to 
impose  such  taxes  as  necessity  may  require.  "Getting  the  money  where  the 
money  is"  is  sound  enough  in  principle,  if  the  money  is  there  to  be  gotten, 
but  it  may  mean  some  form  of  sales  tax,  if  Congress  does  not  exclusively 
occupy  that  field  also;  it  does  mean  that  franchise,  income,  and  inheritance 
taxes  are  inadequate  and  must  be  supplemented;  and  it  should  mean  that 
the  three  million  people  of  North  Carolina  are  willing  to  distribute  the 
burden  among  themselves  so  that,  in  the  words  of  the  constitution,  "schools 
and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged"  and  "beneficent 
provisions  made  for  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate." 


LUXURY  OR  COMMODITY  TAXES 

R.  B.  Tower  and  S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr. 

Under  the  following  heads  Ralph  Burnett  Tower,  in  "Luxury  Taxation 
and  its  Place  in  a  System  of  Public  Revenue,"  Special  Report  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Tax  Commission,  has  attempted  to  present  those  features  of  state 
luxury  taxation  which  to  him  seem  most  significant. 

1.    Significant  Features  of  State  Luxury  Taxation 

1.  No  exact  definition  of  luxury  is  possible  except  from  the  standpoint 
of  society  as  a  whole,  since  superfluity  can  only  be  measured  in  terms 
of  what  seems  to  be  normal  for  the  social  group.  The  principal  significance 
of  the  luxury  concept,  insofar  as  taxation  is  concerned,  is  that  it  may  be 
possible  by  its  use  to  differentiate  roughly  between  goods  and  services 
that  are  more  essential  to  human  well-being  and  those  that  are  less  needed. 

2.  Consumption  excises  on  luxury  goods  have  been  known  in  the  United 
States  almost  from  the  beginnings  of  colonial  history.  The  widespread 
enactment  of  luxury  tax  legislation  among  the  states,  however,  dates  back 
only  to  1921.  Evidence  seems  to  point  the  way  to  future  developments  in 
this  field,  but  growth  is  likely  to  be  slow. 

3.  Although  the  theoretical  incidence  of  luxury  taxes  may  rest  upon 
either  the  producer,  distributor,  or  consumer  of  taxed  goods  and  services, 
depending  upon  the  cost  conditions  under  which  such  commodities  are 
produced  and  the  elasticity  of  demand,  actual  experience  among  the 
American  states  shows  that  the  burden  of  these  taxes  ordinarily  falls  upon 
the  ultimate  consumer. 

4.  Luxury  tax  administration  is  generally  more  effective  among  the 
northern  states  than  in  the  South,  where  there  is  much  illegal  evasion  of 
tobacco  taxes  in  particular. 

5.  The  cost  of  collecting  luxury  taxes  cannot  be  determined  exactly 
in  most  instances,  since  the  officials  charged  with  collecting  them  usually 
collect  other  taxes  at  the  same  time  and  no  expense  allocation  is  made 
for  each  tax.  Furthermore,  some  states  pay  commissions  to  agents  handling 
stamps  and  later  make  refunds  to  some  purchasers  without  making  any 
deductions  from  the  amounts  paid  stamp  dealers.  Such  practices  make 
impossible  any  accurate  calculation  of  the  percentage  of  collections 
expense  to  face  value  of  stamps  sold.  In  a  few  instances  where  reliable 
data  have  been  available  it  appears  that  the  costs  of  collecting  luxury 
taxes  under  a  sound  system  of  administration  need  be  no  higher  than 
those  entailed  in  collecting  income  taxes  and  other  direct  state  levies. 

6.  The  success  of  any  consumption  excise  tax  as  a  revenue  measure 
depends  largely  upon  the  degree  of  cooperation  between  state  and  local 
authorities,  and  upon  the  attitude  of  merchants  and  other  taxpayers.  The 
consumer  will  not  ordinarily  offer  strenuous  opposition  to  the  enactment 
or  enforcement  of  luxury  tax  laws  unless  he  is  given  a  false  impression 
of  them  by  business  men  or  politicians  who  are  eager  to  see  them  fail. 

7.  The  best  preventive  for  evasion  of  tobacco  taxes  seems  to  be  to 
make  the  tax  applicable  to  all  forms  of  tobacco.  Such  a  tax  should  be  a 
specific  duty  paid  by  affixing  revenue  stamps  to  the  taxed  product  or 
products. 

8.  The  states  levying  luxury  taxes  are  predominantly  agricultural,  and 
in  most  instances  such  taxes  have  been  put  into  force  to  relieve  general 
property   from   further   taxation. 

9.  In  only  one  instance,  that  of  South  Carolina,  has  a  program  of 
luxury  taxation  been  developed  by  any  state  to  the  point  where  it  is  an 
important   source   of   revenue. 
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10.  Illegal  evasions  can  be  largely  eliminated  by  (a)  making  illegal 
possession  of  goods  in  packages  upon  which  no  tax  has  been  paid;  (b)  by 
procuring  a  federal  law  which  will  require  that  all  goods  subject  to  tax 
that  are  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  be  plainly  marked  on  the  outside 
of  the  package  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  shipper  and  that  of 
the  consignee,  as  well  as  a  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  contents  and 
their  value;  (c)  by  the  passage  of  uniform  taxing  laws  as  between  states; 
(d)  by  requiring  that  all  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers  operat- 
ing within  the  state  be  licensed  for  each  type  of  taxed  product  in  which 
they  deal,  and  that  such  license  be  issued  subject  to  the  giving  of  proper 
bonds  by  the  licensee  to  the  state;  (e)  by  the  passage  of  legislation, 
authorizing  state  tax  officials  or  local  peace  officers  to  seize,  and  giving  the 
state  tax  commission  or  other  administrative  body  the  power  to  condemn, 
any  vehicle  other  than  a  common  carrier  which  has  been  used  in  the  trans- 
portation of  contraband  goods;  (f)  making  the  penalties  for  law  viola- 
tions with  respect  to  stamping,  licensing,  counterfeiting  of  stamps,  etc., 
severe  enough  to  discourage  intentional  violations;  (g)  by  giving  authority 
to  inspecting  officers  to  enter  any  business  premises  at  any  time  without 
warrant  to  make  examinations  of  books,  papers,  and  records,  as  well  as 
to  look  for  violations  of  licensing  or  stamping  provisions;  (h)  giving  the 
state  tax  commission  or  other  body  charged  with  the  administration  of 
luxury  tax  laws  authority  to  fix  its  own  penalties  for  violations  and  to 
enforce  them;  (i)  by  developing  a  proper  degree  of  cooperation  between 
state  tax  officials  and  out-of-state  mail  order  houses  and  other  business 
establishments  likely  to  sell  taxable  goods  to  customers  within  any  state 
where  consumption  of  such  goods  by  the  purchaser  would  constitute  a 
violation  of  the  law. 

11.  The  proceeds  of  luxury  tax  collections  ordinarily  do  and  should 
go  to  the  general  fund  of  the  state  or,  in  the  case  of  license  fees,  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  county  or  local  community.  If  such  collections  are 
set  aside  for  specific  purposes,  receipts  may  prove  inadequate  to  meet 
fully  the  particular  needs  for  which  such  apportionment  of  tax  receipts 
has    been   established. 

12.  Luxury  tax  rates  are  usually  quite  high,  but  even  if  they  were 
higher  there  is  no  good  evidence  to  show  that  they  need  prove  extremely 
burdensome  to  the  poorer  classes,  or  that  the  consumption  of  luxuries 
would  decrease  as  the  result  of  such  increases  in  rates. 

13.  A  luxury  tax  program  based  upon  a  few  selected  commodities 
is  best  from  every  point  of  view.  Under  such  a  plan  consumers  will  pay 
taxes  much  more  readily  than  if  a  wide  range  of  goods  and  services  is 
taxed.  Furthermore,  if  the  former  policy  is  followed,  the  taxpayer  can 
easily  evade  any  luxury  tax  in  a  legal  manner  and  still  enjoy  about  an 
equivalent  amount  of  satisfaction  by  making  substitutions,  while  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  so-called  luxury  taxes  would  be  extremely  burden- 
some  to   the   poorer    classes. 

Under  the  above-mentioned  plan  costs  of  collection  would  be  distributed 
over  a  few  items  from  which  tax  receipts  would  be  comparatively  large, 
and  would  undoubtedly  be  less  than  costs  incurred  in  collecting  taxes 
levied  over  a  wide  range  of  luxury  goods  and  services.  Furthermore,  as 
the  experience  of  the  federal  government  during  the  World  War  period 
has  shown,  the  problems  of  administration  arising  in  connection  with  a 
series  of  luxury  taxes  are  both  numerous  and  difficult. 

li.  Tobacco  taxes,  admission  taxes,  and  taxes  levied  upon  bottled  soft 
drinks  are  good  revenue  producers  and  have  not  generally  been  opposed 
except  by  business  men.  Malt  taxes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  undesirable 
because  of  their  temporary  nature  and  because  they  tend  to  encourage 
habits    that   federal    laws    are    designed    to   overcome.    Likewise,    a    tax   on 
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fountain  drinks  is  unsatisfactory  unless  all  fountain  drinks,  including 
milk,  come  within  the  scope  of  the  definition  of  fountain  drinks.  Nor  can 
cosmetics  be  taxed  easily  because  of  the  difficulty  that  arises  in  defining 
the  term  itself.  Playing  cards,  if  taxed,  might  yield  some  revenue,  although 
a  tax  levied  upon  a  commodity  of  this  type  might  be  subject  to  considerable 
interstate  evasion. 

15.  It  is  suggested  that  a  desirable  step  in  the  direction  of  tax  simpli- 
fication in  this  country  would  be  the  surrender  of  tobacco  taxes,  or  at 
least  the  proceeds  of  such  taxes,  by  the  federal  government  to  the  states. 
Under  this  arrangement  the  national  tax  administration  would  collect  all 
taxes  levied  upon  tobacco  products  and  then  distribute  the  proceeds  to 
the  states  upon  the  basis  of  population.  And  some  people  have  suggested 
that  the  states  surrender  all  claim  to  the  personal  income  tax  to  the 
federal  government  so  that  the  latter  might  recoup  any  loss  of  revenue 
suffered  as  a  consequence  of  having  given  up  tobacco  tax  receipts. 

16.  Another  possible  development  in  the  direction  of  tax  reform  might 
be  for  the  states  to  exempt  tangible  personalty  now  held  by  individuals — 
such  as  fur  coats,  jewelry,  automobiles,  works  of  art,  etc. — but  at  the 
same  time  make  the  sale  of  such  goods  subject  to  a  heavy  federal  luxury 
tax.  A  tax  of  this  nature  would  reach  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  taxable 
goods  which,  for  the  most  part,  never  get  on  the  tax  rolls  and  would 
yield  much  larger  revenues  than  present  taxes  levied  upon  personalty  do. 

17.  Luxury  taxes,  if  adopted,  may  be  justified  on  the  following  grounds: 

(a)  They  reach  goods  and  services  the  consumption  of  which  is  entirely 
voluntary.  Furthermore,  if  any  person  be  denied  the  right  to  consume 
the  taxed  goods  or  services  by  reason  of  the  tax,  his  position  as  a  member 
of  society  will  in  no  wise  be  injured. 

(b)  Luxury  taxes  are  not  regressive  enough  in  fact  to  injure  the 
poorer  classes  and,  since  they  are  paid  in  almost  imperceptible  amounts, 
they  are  not  felt. 

(c)  Luxury  taxes  are  levied  frequently  upon  goods  and  services  that 
are  anti-social  in  their  nature,  or  at  least  are  not  significant  as  affecting 
the  economic  efficiency  of  the  consumer,  and  to  that  end  such  taxes  are 
socially  desirable. 

(d)  Luxury  taxes  can  be  as  successfully  and  economically  administered 
as  other  forms  of  taxation.  Whether  they  are  or  not  depends  mainly,  as 
in  all  other  cases,  upon  the  competence  and  integrity  of  taxing  officials 
and  upon  how  well  the  law  has  been  framed. 

(e)  Luxury  taxes  are  excellent  revenue  producers. 

(f)  Luxury  taxes  offer  future  relief  for  general  property  taxpayers 
who  may  not  be  able  to  bear  as  heavy  burdens  later  as  they  are  now 
obliged  to  carry. 

(g)  Every  citizen  should,  as  a  social  duty,  pay  something  to  the  support 
of  the  state.  Luxury  taxation  makes  it  possible  for  society  to  reach  those 
incomes  which  are  either  outside  of  the  range  of  other  tax  levies  or  are 
tax  exempt. 

2.    Luxury  Sales  Tax  Possibilities  in  North  Carolina 

A  matter  of  deep  concern  is  how  much  revenue  can  a  luxury  tax  be 
expected  to  raise  in  North  Carolina.  That  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  tax  and  how  efficiently  it  is  administered.  The  latter  point  does  not 
concern  us.  We  can  assume  that  our  revenue  department  is  efficient. 

Let  us  assume  that  North  Carolina  adopts  the  South  Carolina  schedules. 
The  following  table,  based  on  data  supplied  by  the  South  Carolina  Tax 
Commission,  shows  the  amount  of  revenue  South  Carolina  has  derived 
from  her  luxury  tax  laws. 
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Year   Revenue  Year   Revenue 

1924  11,194,932  1928    $3, 627, 312 

1925  2,520,352  1929     3,841,796 

1926  2,415,788  1930     3,552,994 

1927  3,074,975  1931     3,226,815 

The  above  totals  do  not  include  tax  levied  on  contractors,  which  might 
be  considered  a  form  of  sales  tax. 

As  everyone  knows,  South  Carolina  has  not  been  a  prosperous  state 
for  several  years.  Let  us  take  the  average  revenue  for  the  last  three  years 
as  representative  of  South  Carolina,  and  as  a  basis  on  which  to  calculate 
what  the  South  Carolina  plan  would  raise  in  North  Carolina.  The  average 
for  South  Carolina  for  the  last  three  years  has  been  $3,540,535.  We  will 
approach  the  estimates   from   several   angles. 

The  1930  United  States  Census  of  Distribution  reports  total  retail 
sales  in  North  Carolina  during  the  year  1929  as  being  $744,136,243.  The 
South  Carolina  total  was  $299,037,807.  The  North  Carolina  total  was 
two  and  one  half  times  the  South  Carolina  total.  Assuming  that  the  states 
spent  relatively  the  same  amounts  on  luxuries — a  safe  assumption  for 
North  Carolina — it  is  calculated  that  North  Carolina  would  have  raised,  on 
the  basis  of  the  three-year  average,  $8,852,500.  We  would  have  raised  in 
1929,  using  respective  retail  sales  and  the  1929  revenue  for  South  Carolina 
as  a  basis,  $9,605,000. 

Retail  Per  Per  cent       Per  cent 

State  trade  cap.  U.  S.  sales     U.  S.  pop. 

North  Carolina  $744,136,243  $235  1.49  2.6 

South    Carolina    299,037,807  172  .60  1.4 

Mr.  W.  G.  Query,  Tax  Commissioner  of  South  Carolina,  estimates  that 
at  least  85  per  cent  of  the  luxury  taxes  in  his  state  are  paid  by  white 
people.  The  1930  census  shows  that  the  white  population  of  North  Carolina 
is  2.4  times  as  large  as  that  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  the  per  capita  income  of  North  Carolina  is  above  that  of  South 
Carolina,  white  and  Negro.  Thus  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  white  people 
of  North  Carolina  will  spend  at  least  2.5  times  as  much  on  luxuries  as 
the  whites  of  South  Carolina.  There  are,  in  addition,  about  16  per  cent 
more  Negroes  in  North  Carolina  than  in  South  Carolina,  so  that  they  can 
be  expected  to  spend  more  than  the  South  Carolina  Negroes.  From  the 
racial  approach  it  is  conservatively  estimated  that  North  Carolina  spends 
two  and  one  half  times  as  much  on  luxuries  as  South  Carolina.  This  checks 
with  the  retail  expenditures  data. 

It  is  well  known  that  urban  people  spend  more  on  luxuries  and  otherwise 
than  do  farm  dwellers.  Urban  people  smoke  more,  go  to  movies  more 
frequently,  drink  more  soft  drinks,  eat  more  high-priced  candy,  etc.  The 
1930  census  shows  the  following  facts  about  population  for  North  and 
South  Carolina. 

Urban  and  other 
Total  pop.  Farm  pop.  non-farm  pop. 

North    Carolina    3,170,276  1,599.918  1,570,358 

South    Carolina    1,738,765  916,471  822,294 

White  population  Negro  and  other 

North    Carolina    2,234,948  935,328 

South    Carolina    944,040  794,725 

The  percentage  of  people  who  live  on  the  farm  is  smaller  in  North 
Carolina  than  in  South  Carolina.  Our  total  non-farm  population  is  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  South  Carolina's.  But  more  significant  is  the  fact  that 
the  white  urban  population  of  North  Carolina  is  2.5  times  as  large  as 
the  white  urban  population  of  South  Carolina.  Assuming  that  the  white 
urban  people  of  both  states  spend  the  same  amount  per  capita  on  luxuries 
— a  safe  assumption  because  of  our  larger  per  capita  income — we   arrive 
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at  the  same  estimate  as  formerly,  namely,  that  South  Carolina's  luxury 
tax  plan  will  raise  2.5  times  as  much  revenue  in  North  Carolina  as  in 
South   Carolina. 

The  per  capita  wealth  of  North  Carolina  is  greater  than  that  of  South 
Carolina.  The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  estimates  the  per; 
capita  wealth  of  North  Carolina  for  1929  as  $1,737.00,  and  for  South 
Carolina  as  $1,593.00.  The  total  true  wealth  of  North  Carolina  is  more 
than  twice  that  of  South  Carolina.  Naturally,  expenditures  are  largely  in 
line  with  the  wealth  of  the  people. 

The  per  capita  income  of  North  Carolina  is  ahout  that  of  South  Caro- 
lina. With  a  present  population  nearly  twice  that  of  South  Carolina,  it  is 
obvious  that  our  total  income  is  more  than  twice  that  of  South  Carolina. 
Naturally  there  is  a  close  connection  between  expenditures  and  income. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  Census  of  Distribution  covering  1929  shows 
retail  trade  in  North  Carolina  to  be  two  and  one  half  times  as  large  as 
in    South    Carolina. 

Thus,  approaching  the  estimates  from  several  angles,  we  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  over  and  over  again  that  a  sales  tax  of  any  sort,  general 
or  luxury,  can  be  expected  to  raise  around  two  and  one  half  times  as 
much  revenue  in  North  Carolina  as  it  will  raise  in  South  Carolina.  We 
have  the  South  Carolina  experience  over  a  period  of  years.  It  is  a  simple 
matter  to  calculate  the  North  Carolina  expectancy.  These  calculations  are 
not  open  to  debate.  They  are  based  on  official,  authoritative,  and  reliable 
data.  It  is  well  known  that  there  has  been  much  evasion  of  these  taxes  in 
South  Carolina.  With  similar  laws  in  both  states,  and  sales  taxes  in  Georgia 
and  Tennessee,  there  would  be  much  less  evasion  than  otherwise.  In  other 
words,  we  could  expect  to  collect  the  anticipated  revenue  with  a  minimum 
of  evasion.  The  only  possibilities  for  less  than  two  and  one  half  times 
South  Carolina's  collections  are  decreased  incomes  and  thus  decreased 
expenditures,   and  less   efficient   administration   of   the  laws. 

Another  important  fact  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  population  of 
North  Carolina  is  increasing  much  more  rapidly  than  that  of  South  Caro- 
lina. The  1920  to  1930  increases  were  23.9  per  cent  for  North  Carolina  and 
3.3  per  cent  for  South  Carolina.  Thus  the  income  from  luxury  taxes  could 
be  expected  to  increase  much  more  rapidly  in  this  state.  The  population 
of  North  Carolina  by  January,  1933,  will  be  approximately  3,356,000  if  it 
continues  to  increase  at  the  rate  at  which  it  increased  from  1920  to  1930. 
Our  large  population  increase  must  be  considered  when  it  comes  to  esti- 
mating how  much  revenue  a  sales  tax  will  yield  during  a  period  of  falling 
prices   and  declining  income. 

The  year  1931  was  by  all  odds  the  worst  business  year  in  recent  decades. 
It  probably  marks  the  trough  of  the  present  depression.  It  was  an  espe- 
cially hard  year  in  South  Carolina,  a  cotton  and  textile  state.  Yet  in  1931 
the  South  Carolina  luxury  tax  raised  $3,226,815.  If  we  apply  the  2.5  index 
for  North  Carolina  over  South  Carolina,  we  find  that  her  sources  would 
have  raised  $7,967,000.  Actually,  business  in  North  Carolina  is  better  than 
in  South  Carolina.  Population  is  increasing  more  rapidly.  If  conditions 
get  no  worse  than  they  were  in  1931,  it  seems  that  on  the  face  of  all  the 
facts  one  can  marshal  the  South  Carolina  luxury  plan  should  raise  eight 
million  dollars  in  North  Carolina.  Seven  millions  are  certainly  a  minimum 
estimate,  based  on  what  appear  to  be  the  facts. 
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Estimated  Yield  of  Taxes  ok  Certain  Commodities  in  North  Carolina 


Commodity 
Tobacco,  cigars, 
and   cigarettes 


Estimate 
$4,000,000 


Admissions    to 
theatres,  movies, 
concerts,    dances 


$700,000 


Soft    drinks,    bot-        $2,880,000 
tied    and    fountain 


Chewing  gum  and 
substitutes   


$370,000 


Playing  cards  _ $75,000 

Jewelry    $300,000 

Documentary    $500,000 


Rate  of  tax 
20  per  cent 
retail  price 

10  per  cent 
retail  price 


20  per  cent 
retail  price 

1  cent  for 
each  5  cents 


10  cents  a 
pack 

5  per  cent  of 
gross  retail 
sales 

4  to  10  cents 
per  $100,  main- 
ly. Also  other 
rates 


Other  assumptions 

2.3  times    South    Carolina's 
collections.     Also  checked 
against    Tennessee. 

2.4  times    South    Carolina's 
collections.     Our  white  urban 
pop.   is  2.5   times  hers.     Our 
urban   pop.   2.4   times   hers. 

2.4  times    South    Carolina's 
collections. 

1.5  per  cent  U.   S.  consump- 
tion.    Our   pop.    is   2.5   per 
cent.     Based  on  U.   S.   Dept. 
of    Commerce. 

1.2   per  cent  U.   S.  sales. 


Based    on    federal   collections 
of   1923,   adjusted  to   1931. 

2.3   times   collections  in   S.   C. 


state  receipts  from  some  excise  taxes,  1922-1930* 

C.   E.   Allred,    University  of  Tenn. 

(In   thousands   of   dollars) 


Commodities  taxed, 

state   and   date   when 

originally  imposed 

Southern  States: 

Alabama** 
Tobacco  (1927),  lubri- 
cating oils    (1927)    

Arkansas 

Tobacco   (1926)   

Georgia 
Tobacco   (1924),  kero- 
sene   (1927)    

Louisiana 

Kerosene   (4  mos.  1926)   .. 

S.  Carolina 

Tobacco    (1923),   soft 
drinks  (1925),  documen- 
tary   (1924),  admissions 
(1923)     

Tennessee 

Coal  oil   (1925),  tobacco 
(part   1925),   malt    (1929), 
carbonic  acid  gas    (1929) 

Total  for  6  southern  states.— 

Other  States : 

Connecticut 

Amusements  and  admis- 
sions   (1922)    134 

Iowa 

Tobacco    (1922)    593 

Kansas 

Tobacco   (1928)   

Michigan*** 

Boxing  and  wrestling 
(1925),    malt    (1930)    

Montana 

Boxing  receipts  (1924)  .... 


1922   1923   1924  1925  1926   1927   1928    1929   1930 


1133 

1492 

1474 

713 

489 

906 

900 

718 

926 

966 

1023 

84 

229 

238 

212 

837 

2513 

2410 

3074 

3621 

3833 

3553 

470 

996 
4239 

1590 
5515 

1747 

2053 

2285 

2009 

6465 

8917 

9745 

244 

289 

139 

12 

191 

204 

167 

140 

641 

700 

777 

828 

903 

1183 

689 

1326 

698 

682 

21 

13 

54 

96 

1109 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
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New  Jersey**** 

Boxing  and  wrestling 

(earlier)     62         89       104         60         60         47  63         102 

New  York 

Boxing  receipts   (1922, 

license  earlier)    164       179       232       168       198       220         260         200 

N.  Dakota 

Tobacco   (1925)    57       270       263         366         350       326 

Pennsylvania 

Boxing  and  wrestling 

(1927)   and  private  bankers' 

gross  receipts   (earlier)    ..     42        46        44        40        62        97        107        113 
S.  Dakota 

Tobacco    (1924) 

malt  (1930)  202   209   317   276    362    406   485 

Utah 

Tobacco  (1923)   oleo- 
margarine   (1929)    78       105       118       130       130         133         202 

Total  for  11   other   states 995     1277     1679     1592     1893     2184       3466       4676 

Grand  Total:   17  states  995     2025     3688     5831     7408     8649     12383     14421 

*Calendar-year  statistics  are  shown  where  possible ;  in  some  cases  data  are  for 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  **Taxes  in  effect  only  9  months  in  1928.  ***Tax 
on  malt  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1930,  is  added  to  boxing  tax  for  1929. 
Amount  of  malt  tax  revenue  is  1990,762.69.  ****in  addition  to  the  figures 
shown,  there  were  receipts  from  New  Jersey  of  67  thousand  dollars  in  1920, 
and   171   thousand   dollars   in    1921. 

The  following  table,  based  on  data  supplied  by  the  South  Carolina  Tax 
Commission,  shows  the  amounts  collected  from  her  consumption  taxes 
from  1924  to  1931. 

TOTAL    GROSS    TAX    COLLECTIONS    FROM    SOUTH    CAROLINA    LUXURY    TAX,    1924-1931 

Kind   of  Tax  1924  1925  1926  1927 

Business   license*    $  837,230.60  $1,090,697.70  I    939,202.73  $1,501,340.90 

Documentary   198,883.55  342,553.66  273,108.83  287,321.51 

Admissions     151,017.52  199,438.67  197,473.14  261,239.37 

Pool    room    7,800.00  7,400.00  6,006.74  6.125.00 

Soft    drinks    880,262.37  999,943.81  1,018,948.97 

Kind   of  Tax                        1928  1929  1930  1931 

Business    license*     $1,812,139.59  $1,975,371.32  $1,907,825.77  $1,751,367.69 

Documentary   342,771.00  314,463.61  274,099.08  228,532.80 

Admissions     273,890.94  302,382.15  283,729.65  261,570.25 

Pool    room 8,250.00  8,973.94  10,400.00  15,675.00 

Soft    drinks    1,190,260.85  1,240,703.61  1,076,939.93  969,669.47 

*Includes  tax  on  manufactured  tobacco  products,  candy,  ammunition,  play- 
ing cards,   and  malt. 

Major  References: 

(1)  Tower,  Ralph  Burnett.  "Luxury  Taxation  and  its  Place  in  a  System 
of  Public  Revenue,"  Special  Report  No.  4  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Tax 
Commission.  1931.  235  pages.  The  best  treatise  on  this  subject,  com- 
plete, up-to-date. 

(2)  Blakey,  Roy  G.  Report  of  Taxation  in  West  Virginia,  a  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  Governor.  1930.  452  pages.  Chapter  IX  deals  with  Sales 
Taxes.  An  excellent,  up-to-date  volume  on  state  taxation  and  tax 
systems. 

(3)  Derrick,  S.  M.  National  Tax  Association  Report,  1929,  pp.  263-275. 
On  the  South  Carolina  luxury  tax. 

(4)  General  Sales  or  Turnover  Taxation,  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  1929.  204  pages. 

(5)  Sales  Taxes,  General,  Selective,  and  Retail.  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board.  1932.  79  pages. 


SELECTED   COMMODITIES  TAX  IN   SOUTH  CAROLINA 
W.  G.  Query,  Tax  Commissioner  of  South  Carolina 

Because  of  the  deflation  which  followed  the  World  War  and  the 
decrease  in  cotton  production,  due  to  the  advent  of  the  boll  weevil,  from 
1,700,000  bales  in  1920  to  787,000  bales  in  1921,  the  South  Carolina  General 
Assembly  of  1921,  in  an  effort  to  relieve  agriculture  of  an  increased  tax 
burden,  appointed  a  special  commission  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
state  tax  system  and  directed  it  to  make  recommendations  as  to  new 
sources  of  revenue.  Based  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  commission, 
the  general  assembly  in  1922  enacted  income,  inheritance,  and  gasoline  tax 
laws.  The  revenue  to  be  derived  from  income  and  inheritance  taxes  was 
to  be  used  for  state  purposes  only,  while  the  revenue  from  the  gasoline  tax 
was  to  be  used  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a  state  highway 
system.  In  a  further  effort  to  distribute  the  tax  burden,  the  general 
assembly  in  1923  enacted  laws  imposing  taxes  for  the  privilege  of  dealing 
in  cigars,  cigarettes,  smoking  tobacco,  ammunition,  and  candy  retailing  at 
eighty  cents  per  pound  and  above.  A  tax  was  imposed  for  the  privilege  of 
operating  places  of  amusement,  and  a  stamp  tax  was  placed  on  documents. 
Revenue  derived  from  the  taxes  mentioned  above  resulted  in  the  decrease 
of  the  state  levy  on  property  from  14  mills  in  1920  to  7  mills  in  1923. 

The  opposition  to  the  stamp  taxes  having  subsided  to  a  great  extent, 
the  general  assembly  in  1925  imposed  a  tax  on  snuff  and  plug  tobacco, 
two  products  which  were  not  included  in  the  1923  act.  It  also  levied  a 
tax  for  the  privilege  of  dealing  in  soft  drinks  and  cosmetics,  which  further 
reduced  the  state  levy  on  property  to  five  mills  and  permitted  the  general 
assembly  to  make  an  increased  appropriation  for  state  purposes,  including 
state  aid  to  public  schools  under  the  provisions  of  the  6-0-1  school  law. 

The  opposition  to  the  soft  drinks  tax  law  was  so  strong  that  the  first 
act  was  a  part  of  the  state  appropriation  act  inserted  by  the  Free  Con- 
ference Committee  and  was  imposed  only  until  April  1,  1926;  but  in 
1926,  although  a  determined  fight  was  waged  against  the  re-enactment  of 
the  law,  a  bill  containing  the  provisions  of  the  1925  act  was  passed  by 
both  branches  of  the  general  assembly.  It  will  be  of  interest,  in  view  of 
the  defeat  of  the  bill  introduced  in  the  North  Carolina  general  assembly 
in  1931  imposing  a  tax  on  tobacco  products,  to  know  that  the  first  re- 
enacting  bill  imposing  the  tax  on  soft  drinks  in  South  Carolina  was  passed 
by  the  house  in  1926  but  was  killed  in  the  senate.  The  house  passed  a 
second  bill  which  was  also  killed  in  the  senate.  For  the  third  time  the  house 
sent  the  senate  a  bill  taxing  soft  drinks,  and  after  prolonged  consideration 
the  bill  was  finally  passed  by  the  senate,  though  it  was  to  be  effective 
only  until  April,  1927.  The  tax  imposed  on  cosmetics  in  1925  was  repealed 
by  the  revenue  act  of  1926. 

By  1927  the  opposition  to  the  commodities  tax  had  virtually  ceased. 
Merchants  who  were  at  first  opposed  to  the  law  became  its  most  ardent 
champions  as  they  realized  that  the  revenue  raised  from  this  source  relieved 
them  of  property  taxes.  At  its  1927  session  the  general  assembly  re-enacted 
all  of  the  selected  commodities  taxes  then  in  force,  making  such  re- 
enactment  a  part  of  the  permanent  revenue  laws  of  the  state.  The  1927  act, 
in  addition  to  increasing  the  rates  on  tobacco  products,  contains  many 
salient  administrative  features,  which  were  not  parts  of  former  acts  but 
were  based  on  the  experience  gained  by  the  Tax  Commission  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  previous  laws.  Several  amendments  have  been  enacted  to 
the  1927  act,  most  of  which  are  administrative  provisions.  However,  one 
which  removed  practically  all  opposition  to  the  laws  was  the  provision 
allowing  discounts  to  merchants  and  soft  drinks  manufacturers  and  dis- 
pensers. 

The  above  briefly  sets  forth  a  background  for  the  presentation  of  the 
laws  which  may  be  termed  selected  commodities  tax  laws. 
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Commodities  Taxed,  with  Rates  and  Revenue  Derived  Therefhom 

Manufactured  tobacco  products,  certain  candies,  ammunition, 
playing  cards,  and  malt. 

Cigars:  Cigars  weighing  more  than  three  pounds  per  thousand,  retail- 
ing for  over  three  cents  each — $10.00  per  thousand;  weighing  more  than 
three  pounds  per  thousand,  retailing  for  three  cents  each  or  less — $3.00 
per  thousand.  This  rate  applies  to  cheroots,  stogies,  etc.,  which  ordinarily 
retail  for  three  cents  or  less.  The  tax  is  paid  by  affixing  stamps  to  the  box 
or  container  in  which  or  from  which  sold  at  retail.  The  stamp  is  so  affixed 
to  the  box  or  container  that  it  will  be  broken  when  the  box  or  container 
is   opened. 

Cigarettes :  Cigarettes  made  of  tobacco  or  any  substitute  therefor,  one 
cent  for  each  five  cents  or  fractional  part  thereof  of  the  customary  retail 
selling  price.  The  cartons  must  be  broken  and  stamps  affixed  to  each  indi- 
vidual package  of  cigarettes. 

Smoking  tobacco:  One  cent  for  each  five  cents  or  fractional  part  thereof 
of  the  customary  retail  selling  price.  The  container  must  be  broken  and 
stamps  affixed  to  each  individual  package  of  tobacco. 

Snuff  and  chewing  tobacco:  One  cent  for  each  three  ounces  or  fractional 
part  thereof.  On  chewing  tobacco  the  stamps  must  be  affixed  to  the  box 
or  container  in  which  or  from  which  sold  at  retail.  All  cartons  of  snuff  must 
be  opened  and  stamps  affixed  to  each  individual  package. 

Ammunition:  Shotgun  or  other  shells  and  all  cartridges  of  23  calibre 
or  greater,  $4.00  per  thousand  rounds.  Stamps  must  be  affixed  to  each  indi- 
vidual box  of  shells  or  cartridges. 

Candy:  Candy  retailing  at  50  cents  per  pound  and  above,  1  cent  for 
each  10  cents  or  fractional  part  thereof  of  the  retail  price.  Individual, 
factory-wrapped  packages  of  candy  retailing  for  10  cents  or  less  are 
exempt.  Stamps  must  be  affixed  to  each  individual  package.  The  original 
act  taxing  candy  retailing  at  80  cents  a  pound  and  above  was  amended  in 
1930,  and  candy  retailing  at  50  cents  per  pound  and  over  was  taxed. 

Playing  cards:  Five  cents  on  each  fifty  cents  or  fractional  part  thereof 
of  the  retail  selling  price.  Stamps  must  be  affixed  to  each  individual 
package  of  cards. 

Malt:  Two  cents  a  pound.  Stamps  must  be  affixed  to  each  individual 
package. 

All  stamps  required  to  be  affixed  to  the  above  enumerated  articles  must 
be  affixed  in  such  manner  that  their  removal  will  require  continued  applica- 
tion of  steam  or  water.  Every  dealer  (wholesale  or  retail)  handling  manu- 
factured tobacco  products  is  required  to  secure  a  license  for  the  privilege 
of  dealing  in  such  products.  A  penalty  is  imposed  for  failure  to  secure 
such  a  license  or  to  keep  it  displayed  in  some  place  easily  seen  by  the 
public.  No  charge  is  made  for  this  license  when  originally  issued,  but  if  it 
is  lost  or  destroyed  a  duplicate  license  costs  the  dealer  $1.00.  Any  license 
issued  may  be  revoked  under  certain  conditions.  Up  to  1927  stamps  were 
required  to  be  affixed  by  retail  dealers  only,  but  beginning  in  1927  the  law 
required  stamps  to  be  affixed  by  wholesale  distributors  within  seventy-two 
hours  after  such  taxable  articles  came  into  their  possession,  and  by  retail 
dealers  within  twenty-four  hours  after  being  received,  unless  offered  for 
sale   sooner. 

Retail  dealers  are  required  to  furnish  the  Tax  Commission  with  a  copy 
of  all  invoices  covering  drop  shipments  of  tobacco  received  by  them  from 
points  without  the  state.  Refunds  are  issued  to  South  Carolina  dealers  on 
all  shipments  of  taxable  articles  made  to  dealers  in   other  states,  as  well 
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as  on  sales  made  to  United  States  government  agencies.  Refunds  are  also 
made  covering  unsalable  articles.  Wholesale  dealers  vigorously  opposed 
the  provisions  of  the  law  requiring  them  to  affix  stamps  to  taxable  com- 
modities on  the  grounds  that  it  would  involve  a  large  investment  of  money 
to  stamp  entire  stocks,  and  would  impose  an  unreasonable  burden  in 
opening  cases  and  cartons  and  affixing  stamps  to  large  quantities  of  to- 
bacco. These  objections  were  met  by  amending  the  law  to  allow  whole- 
salers to  furnish  surety  bond  and  purchase  stamps  on  consignment,  making 
monthly  remittances  as  stamped  goods  were  sold,  and,  as  compensation  for 
their  trouble  and  expense  in  affixing  the  stamps,  a  discount  of  ten  per 
cent  on  all  stamp  purchases  of  $50.00  and  over  is  allowed.  Discounts  are 
allowed  to  all  merchants,  wholesale  or  retail,  where  stamps  are  purchased 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  cash  or  on  consignment.  When  allowed  discounts, 
the  wholesalers  are  satisfied  and  the  state  is  enabled  to  get  a  much  wider 
distribution  of  stamps  throughout  the  state,  since  every  wholesaler  keeps 
a  supply  of  stamps  on  hand  for  his  own  use,  as  well  as  for  sale  to  small 
merchants  who  may  receive  drop  shipments  of  taxable  articles.  On  stamps 
sold  by  wholesalers  in  small  lots  to  retailers,  the  wholesaler  makes  a 
profit  of  ten  per  cent,  which  is  more  than  is  ordinarily  made  by  the  whole- 
saler on  the  sale  of  taxable  commodities. 

The  stamps  used  in  denoting  the  tax  imposed  are  distributed  by  the 
Tax  Commission.  The  first  stamps  used  were  prepared  in  sheets  of  one 
hundred  stamps  each,  but  later  it  was  found  desirable  to  have  the  stamps 
prepared  in  book  form,  which  made  it  much  more  convenient  for  distribu- 
tion from  the  central  office  and  for  the  merchants  handling  the  stamps. 

In  1927,  when  the  wholesalers  were  required  to  affix  stamps,  the  size 
of  the  most  popular  denominations  was  changed  to  the  size  of  the  United 
States  postage  stamps  and  they  were  put  up  in  rolls  to  conform  to  the 
multipost  stamp  machine,  thus  enabling  merchants  to  affix  stamps  to 
taxable  articles  more  readily. 

The  most  radical  change  in  previous  acts,  yet  one  which  provides  the 
real  teeth  in  the  enforcement  of  the  stamp  tax  law,  is  the  authority  given 
agents  of  the  Tax  Commission  and  peace  officers  throughout  the  state  to 
seize  all  taxable  articles  which  have  not  been  stamped  in  accordance  with 
the  law.  The  year  following  the  enactment  of  the  seizure  provision,  despite 
the  discount  allowed  effective  at  the  same  time,  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  taxable  articles  above  listed  increased  more  than  $300,000.00  Such  a 
radical  departure  from  ordinary  tax  administration  was  an  experiment, 
but  the  courage  displayed  by  the  general  assembly  in  passing  such  amend- 
ment has  been  more  than  justified,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  in- 
creased revenue  but  also  in  creating  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  law. 
Wholesale  dealers  have  too  much  at  stake  to  subject  their  goods  to  seizure, 
and  retail  violators  have  decreased  annually  since  the  enactment  of  the 
seizure  provisions.  In  addition  to  the  seizure  provisions  of  the  law,  penalties 
for  failure  to  affix  stamps  to  taxable  articles  are  imposed.  The  penalty 
is  not  less  than  $20.00  and  not  more  than  $100.00  for  each  and  every  offense. 
Each  unstamped  article  found  in  the  possession  of  dealers  is  considered  a 
separate  offense.  The  Tax  Commission,  however,  has  the  authority  to  com- 
promise such  violations.  Trial  by  jury  is  provided  if  application  for  such 
trial  is  filed  with  the  Tax  Commission  within  ten  days  after  formal  notice 
of  a  violation  has  been  served  upon  the  alleged  violator. 

Revenue  derived:  The  tax  imposed  upon  the  commodities  enumerated 
above  is  classed  as  business  license  tax.  The  stamp  used  in  denoting  the 
payment  of  the  tax  on  such  articles  contains  the  words  "Business  License 
Tax,"  and  in  all  the  reports  of  the  Tax  Commission  showing  revenue  col- 
lected the  amount  derived  from  tobacco  products,  candy,  ammunition, 
playing  cards,  and  malt  is  called  "Business  License  Tax." 
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For  the  calendar  year  1928,  the  first  full  year  under  the  amended  laws, 
the  net  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  business  license  stamps  was 
$1,812,139.59.  The  following  year  the  peak  of  collections  was  reached — 
$1,975,371.32.  Sensitive  to  the  downward  trend  of  general  business,  the 
revenue  for  the  year  1930  was  $1,907,825.77.  A  further  decline  is  noted  for 
the  year  1931— the  total  collections  being  $1,751,367.69.  The  year  1931 
was  the  most  disastrous  business  year  experienced  by  South  Carolinians 
in  many  years.  With  the  textile  industry  operating  only  part  time,  with 
approximately  one  hundred  bank  failures,  with  tobacco  and  cotton — the 
two  main  crops — selling  at  the  lowest  prices  in  many  years,  the  purchasing 
power  of  South  Carolinians  was  greatly  reduced.  Hence,  the  decreased 
tax  collections. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  at  this  point  that  the  revenue  from  the  commodity 
taxes  did  not  decline  in  as  great  a  percentage  as  did  income  taxes,  nor 
in  as  great  a  percentage  as  the  collection  of  property  taxes.  The  opponents 
of  the  South  Carolina  commodity  taxes,  particularly  tobacco  manufac- 
turers, advance  the  argument  that  the  taxes  imposed  curtail  the  consump- 
tion of  tobacco  products,  but  figures  showing  the  decline  in  the  consumption 
of  tobacco  products  indicate  no  greater  decrease  than  in  the  consumption 
of  general  merchandise,  and  such  decline  in  the  consumption  of  tobacco 
products  applies  in  states  which  do  not  impose  a  tax  on  tobacco  products, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  report  of  the  United  States  Internal  Revenue 
Commissioner. 

Soft  Drinks  Tax 

On  bottled  drinks  the  tax  is  one  cent  for  each  five  cents  or  fractional 
part  thereof  of  the  retail  selling  price.  On  fountain  drinks  the  tax  is  levied 
upon  the  syrups  used  in  mixing  drinks  at  the  rate  of  seventy-six  cents  per 
gallon. 

Like  the  taxes  enumerated  under  the  head  of  Business  License  Tax, 
the  tax  imposed  on  soft  drinks  was  intended  to  be  a  consumers'  tax,  in 
practice,  even  though  the  tax  be  paid  by  the  dealer  as  a  license  tax  for 
the  privilege  of  conducting  a  business.  The  tax  imposed  was  intended  to 
add  one  cent  to  each  five-cent  drink  on  the  popular  bottled  drinks  in  South 
Carolina  retailing  for  five  cents.  As  to  the  fountain  drinks,  it  was  found, 
under  the  original  law  enacted  in  1925,  that  a  gallon  of  coca-cola  syrup 
would  average  seventy-six  drinks.  Therefore,  in  1927  the  soft  drinks  law 
was  amended  so  that  instead  of  imposing  a  tax  of  twenty  per  cent  on  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  fountains,  a  tax  was  placed  upon  syrups  at  seventy- 
six  cents  per  gallon,  resulting  in  approximately  a  tax  of  one  cent  for  each 
five-cent  drink,  two  cents  for  each  ten-cent  drink,  etc. 

The  tax  on  bottled  drinks  bottled  in  South  Carolina  is  denoted  by  the 
use  of  a  bottle  crown  or  cap  with  a  special  design  adopted  by  the  Tax 
Commission.  The  crowns  are  manufactured  and  sold  direct  to  the  bottler 
upon  presentation  of  a  certificate  issued  by  the  South  Carolina  Tax  Com- 
mission to  bottlers.  The  crown  manufacturer  maintains  a  warehouse  in 
Columbia  from  which  all  deliveries  of  crowns  are  made  to  bottlers  at 
prices  agreed  upon  between  the  crown  manufacturers  and  the  bottlers.  The 
Tax  Commission  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  price  of  the  crown. 
The  crown  manufacturer,  selected  by  the  Tax  Commission  to  furnish  state- 
designed  crowns,  sells  crowns  at  prices  as  low  as  in  other  states.  The  only 
control  which  the  Tax  Commission  has  in  the  matter  is  to  issue  the  bottler 
a  certificate  authorizing  the  agent  of  the  crown  manufacturer  to  deliver 
to  the  bottler  the  number  of  crowns  stipulated  in  the  certificate  issued. 
The  number  of  crowns  stipulated  in  the  certificate  issued  to  the  bottler  is 
the  basis  of  the  tax  charged  against  the  bottler  at  the  rate  of  $1.44  per 
gross  for  crowns  for  five-cent  drinks,  less  ten  per  cent  discount  allowed 
by  law.  Stamps  are  required  to  be  used  in  denoting  the  payment  of  the 
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tax  imposed  on  syrups  and  bottled  drinks  shipped  into  the  state.  Stamps 
are  affixed  to  the  container  in  which  syrups  are  received  or  dispensed  at 
the  rate  of  seventy-six  cents  per  gallon.  A  discount  of  ten  per  cent  is  also 
allowed  purchasers  of  soft  drinks  stamps. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  soft  drinks  tax  has  been  materially 
affected  on  account  of  the  poor  business  conditions  that  have  existed  and 
still  exist  throughout  the  state.  In  1928,  the  first  full  year  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  use  of  state-designed  crowns  on  bottled  drinks  and  the  use  of 
the  stamp  in  denoting  the  payment  of  the  tax  on  fountain  syrups,  the  total 
tax  collected,  less  discounts  allowed,  was  $1,190,260.85.  The  peak,  as  in 
the  business  license  tax  collections,  was  reached  in  1929,  a  normal  business 
year,  the  net  revenue  being  $1,240,703.61.  For  the  years  1930  and  1931  the 
collections  were  $1,076,939.93  and  $969,669.47,  respectively. 

Amusement    Tax 

Upon  all  paid  admissions  to  places  of  amusement,  public  bathing  places 
and  public  dance  halls,  or  elsewhere,  a  license  tax  of  one  cent  for  each 
ten  cents  or  fractional  part  thereof  of  the  admission  price  is  imposed. 
Admissions  to  athletic  contests  between  high  and  grammar  schools,  state, 
county,  and  community  fairs,  local  or  non-professional  talent  plays  and 
pageants,  and  athletic  contests  played  by  textile  athletic  teams  are  not 
subject  to  the  tax,  provided  the  proceeds  do  not  inure  to  any  individual  or 
player  in  the  form  of  salary  or  otherwise.  Places  of  amusement  are 
licensed,  have  the  option  either  of  affixing  stamps  to  tickets  purchased  by 
them  direct  from  ticket  manufacturers  or  of  making  monthly  returns  of 
the  sale  of  state-designed  tickets  furnished  free  by  the  Tax  Commission. 
Under  the  provisions  of  an  amendment  to  the  amusement  law  adopted  by 
the  1932  general  assembly,  a  discount  of  ten  per  cent  is  allowed  on  the 
amount  of  the  tax  due  each  month  in  case  the  amusement  operator  uses 
state-designed  tickets.  Operators  of  all  places  of  amusement  are  required 
to  furnish  bond  to  protect  the  state  in  payment  of  any  tax  due. 

Because  of  the  exemptions  which  have  been  provided  from  time  to  time 
since  1929  and  the  failure  of  the  South  Atlantic  Baseball  League,  the 
revenue  from  the  admissions  tax  act  has  decreased  from  $302,382.15  in 
1929,  the  peak  year,  to  $261,570.25  in  1931. 

Documentary   Tax 

Notes,  bonds,  transfers  of  real  estate,  stock  certificates  (both  original 
issue  and  transfers),  proxies  and  power  of  attorney  executed  within  South 
Carolina  are  subject  to  documentary  tax.  The  payment  of  the  tax  is  evi- 
denced by  affixing  documentary  tax  stamps  to  the  documents  taxable, 
except  in  the  case  of  original  issues  and  transfers  of  stocks,  in  which  case 
the  stamps  are  affixed  to  the  stock  book.  The  rate  of  tax  is  as  follows: 
promissory  notes  and  written  obligations  to  pay  money,  assignments  of 
salaries,  wages,  or  other  compensation,  4  cents  for  each  $100.00  or  frac- 
tional part  thereof  of  the  face  value  of  the  instrument.  Bonds,  debentures 
or  certificates  of  indebtedness,  and  all  instruments  known  generally  as 
corporate  securities,  10  cents  on  each  $100.00  or  fractional  part  thereof 
of  the  face  value.  Capital  stock,  original  issues,  10  cents  on  each  $100.00 
or  fractional  part  thereof  of  the  face  value.  Where  a  certificate  is  issued 
without  face  value  the  tax  is  1  cent  for  each  $10.00  or  fractional  part 
thereof  of  the  value  of  the  certificate,  unless  the  actual  value  is  in  excess 
of  $100.00  per  share,  in  which  case  the  tax  shall  be  10  cents  on  each 
$100.00  of  actual  value  or  fractional  part  thereof.  Capital  stock  sales  or 
transfers,  4  cents  on  each  $100.00  or  fractional  part  thereof  of  the  face 
value.    Conveyances    and    instruments    whereby    any    lands,    tenements,    or 
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other  realty  are  transferred,  conveyed,  vested,  etc.,  $1.00  for  each  $500.00 
or  fractional  part  thereof.  Proxies,  20  cents  for  each  instrument.  Power 
of  attorney,  50  cents  for  each  instrument.  The  administrative  provisions  of 
the  documentary  tax  act  require  clerks  of  court  and  registers  mesne  con- 
veyance to  refuse  to  record  any  instrument  which  may  be  taxable  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  where  said  instrument  has  not  affixed  to  it  the 
stamps  required  by  law. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  documentary  tax  has  shown  wide  fluc- 
tuations. In  1928  the  revenue  amounted  to  $342,771.00.  It  decreased  to 
$314,463.61  in  1929,  to  $274,099.08  in  1930,  and  to  $228,532.80  in  1931.  The 
annual  decrease  since  1928  can  be  attributed  to  an  inactive  real  estate 
market,  the  minimum  issuance  of  original  capital  stock  and  transfers  of 
stock,  and  the  inability  of  great  numbers  of  our  citizens  to  negotiate  loans 
or  continue  the  unusually  large  volume  of  purchases  on  installment  plan. 

Total  Revenue  from  Selected  Commodities  Tax 
and  Cost  of  Administration 

Beginning  with  1928,  the  first  full  year  following  the  enactment  of 
important  changes  in  the  laws  which  are  now  in  force,  and  through  the 
year  1931  the  revenue  actually  turned  into  the  state  treasury  was  as 
follows: 

1928  1929  1930  1931 

Business     license     11,812,139.59  51,975,371.32  |1, 907,825. 77  $1,751,367.09 

Soft    drinks    1,190,260.85  1,240,703.61  1,076,939.93  969,669.47 

Admissions    273,890.94  302,382.15  283,729.65  261,570.25 

Documentary    342,771.00  314,463.61  274,099.08  228,532.80 


§3,619,002.38  $3,832,920.69  $3,542,594.32  $3,211,140.21 

Cost  of  Administration 

The  total  revenue  collected  by  the  Tax  Commission  for  the  year  1929 
was  $14,351,514.78.  The  amount  appropriated  for  the  divisions  of  the 
Tax  Commission  administering  the  laws  was  $187,501.00,  or  approximately 
1.3  per  cent  of  total  collections.  The  license  tax  division,  which  administers 
the  selected  commodity  tax  laws,  also  administers  gasoline,  corporation 
license,  and  contractors  tax  laws.  The  collection  from  these  three  sources 
for  the  year  1929  was  $8,043,220.42,  and  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  approxi- 
mate cost  of  the  administration  of  the  selected  commodity  tax  laws  it  is 
necessary  to  allocate  to  each  particular  tax  an  amount  for  the  collection 
of   such  tax. 

The  total  appropriation  for  the  division  administering  the  selected 
commodity  tax  laws,  the  gasoline,  corporation  license,  and  contractors  tax 
for  the  year  1929  was  $95,400.00.  By  eliminating  the  salaries  of  clerks, 
auditors,  and  field  agents,  whose  duties  are  confined  solely  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  gasoline,  corporation  license,  and  contractors  taxes,  and  by 
apportioning  salaries  and  traveling  expenses  in  proportion  to  the  time 
devoted  to  such  laws  by  clerks,  auditors,  and  field  agents,  who,  in  part, 
assist  in  the  administration  of  gasoline,  corporation  license,  and  contrac- 
tors tax  laws,  the  Tax  Commission  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  with  a  fair 
degree  of  certainty,  that  the  cost  of  administering  the  selected  commodity 
tax  laws  for  the  year  1929  was  $70,000.00,  to  which  must  be  added 
$24,000.00  (the  cost  of  printing  stamps  and  tickets),  making  total  cost  of 
$94,000.00,  or  two  and  one-half  per  cent  of  $3,832,920.69  collected  that 
year. 

Attitude  of  Public 

The  selected  commodities  tax  or  the  indirect  tax,  as  it  is  termed  in 
South  Carolina,  has  without  doubt  become  a  permanent  part  of  our  state 
revenue  system.  It  is  accepted  without  argument  by  the  people  of  South 
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Carolina,  and  there  is  now  no  suggestion  that  any  part  of  it  be  interfered 
with.  South  Carolina  has  found  this  tax  a  source  of  great  strength  in  the 
present  emergency.  Property  values  are  rapidly  decreasing  and  delinquent 
taxes  threaten  a  severe  shortage  in  property  tax  collections. 

As  a  fair  example  of  the  attitude  of  the  public  towards  the  selected 
commodities  tax  laws,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Farmers  and  Taxpayers  League, 
held  in  Columbia  early  in  January  of  this  year,  the  League  unanimously 
approved  the  so-called  nuisance  taxes  as  being  the  only  substantial  relief 
given  real  estate  owners  in  years,  and  the  advocacy  of  such  taxes  by  the 
speaker  was  praised   by  the  League. 

Consumption  excise  taxes  in  South  Carolina  were  fully  covered  in  a 
paper  presented  by  Dr.  S.  M.  Derrick,  Professor  of  Rural  Economics  in 
the  University  of  South  Carolina,  before  the  1929  conference  of  the 
National  Tax  Association  and,  with  the  permission  of  Mr.  Derrick,  I  quote 
from  his  paper. 

Consumption  excise  taxes  have  experienced  fuller  development 
in  South  Carolina  than  in  any  other  state.  There  may  be  some 
objection  to  this  form  of  taxation,  but  in  South  Carolina  it  was 
from  dire  necessity  that  this  field  was  entered.  The  whole  under- 
lying reason  for  the  enactment  of  these  laws  was  the  relief  of 
tangible  property.  South  Carolina  primarily  is  an  agricultural 
state.  Faced  with  increasing  cost  of  government  and  a  disastrous 
shrinkage  in  the  value  of  farm  property,  it  was  imperative  that 
other  sources  of  revenue  be  sought. 

A  tax  on  property  is  a  tax  on  a  necessity.  A  tax  on  tobacco 
and  soft  drinks  is  a  tax  on  non-essentials.  We  are  able  to  justify 
these  taxes  on  the  ground  that  they  reach  a  class  of  people  who 
otherwise  pay  no  taxes.  Under  the  property  and  income  tax 
system,  only  those  who  own  property  or  enjoy  an  income  above  a 
certain  amount  contribute  to  the  support  of  government.  Conse- 
quently only  a  small  proportion  of  the  population  bear  this  burden. 
Large  numbers  of  wage  earners,  men  without  families,  etc.,  escape. 
A  tax  on  non-essential  commodities  of  wide  use  would  reach  this 
class.  There  are  relatively  few  who  are  not  consumers  of  tobacco 
products,  soft  drinks,  or  other  similar  commodities,  and  it  was 
reaching  this  group  that  enabled  the  Tax  Commission  to  say  in  its 
report  of  1925:  "On  account  of  the  indirect  taxes  a  greater  per- 
centage of  the  citizens  of  our  State  are  contributing  to  the  cost 
of  State  Government  than  any  other  State  in  the  United  States." 

Estimated   Revenue   if  the   South   Carolina   Commodities  Tax  Law 
Were  Adopted  by  North  Carolina 

At  the  invitation  of  those  interested  in  the  adoption  of  a  commodities 
tax  law  in  North  Carolina,  I  appeared  before  a  committee  of  the  North 
Carolina  general  assembly  in  February,  1931,  explained  the  South  Carolina 
law,  and,  on  short  notice,  submitted  estimates  of  the  amount  of  revenue 
which  would  be  collected  if  the  South  Carolina  laws  were  adopted  by 
North  Carolina.  Since  I  have  been  requested  to  submit  estimates  here,  I 
wish  to  make  the  following  statement. 

It  is  assumed  in  making  my  estimate  that  the  department  charged 
with  the  administration  of  such  laws  would  profit  by  the  experience  gained 
in  the  administration  of  like  laws  by  other  states,  and  from  the  beginning 
of  such  administration  would  set  up  a  non-political  organization  which 
would  efficiently  and  thoroughly  collect  the  taxes  imposed  under  the  law. 
There  will  be  evasions  of  the  payment  of  the  tax,  but  to  no  greater  extent 
than  is  found  under  income  and  property  tax  laws,  charges  to  the 
contrary   notwithstanding. 
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Assuming  that  North  Carolina  adopts  the  South  Carolina  law,  it  is 
most  reasonable  to  believe  that  North  Carolina  would  collect  as  much  per 
capita  as  has  South  Carolina.  In  arriving  at  the  per  capita  collections  I 
did  not  use  the  peak  collections  year  nor  the  lowest  collections  year  for 
the  last  four  years,  1928  being  the  first  year  following  the  administration 
of  the  present  law,  but  have  used  the  average  collections  for  the  last  four 
years,  namely: 

1928    $3,619,062.38 

1929 $3,832,920.69 

1930    $3,542,594.43 

1931     $3,211,140.21 

Total     $14,205,717.71 

The  four-year  average  was  $3,551,429.43,  or  $2.04  for  each  of  the 
1,738,765  inhabitants  of  the  state.  Applying  the  $2.04  South  Carolina  per 
capita  to  the  3,170,276  inhabitants  of  North  Carolina  would  have  produced 
$6,467,362.00  annually  for  the  last  four  years.  Using  the  peak  year  (1929) 
collections  of  $3,832,920.69,  or  $2.20  per  capita,  would  have  produced  in 
North  Carolina  $6,974,597.20,  and  using  the  lowest  year  collections  (1931) 
during  the  four-year  period  $3,211,140.21,  or  $1.85  per  capita,  would  have 
produced  $5,865,010.60  in  North  Carolina.  The  result  of  applying  South 
Carolina  per  capita  collections  to  the  inhabitants  of  North  Carolina  would 
be  beyond  controversy  if  the  citizenry  of  both  states  comprised  the 
same  percentages  of  white  and  colored,  the  same  percentages  of  rural  and 
urban  population,  and  if  the  purchasing  power  of  each  class  was  the  same 
in  both  states.  As  such  is  not  the  case,  the  above  figures  are  far  below 
what  should  be  derived  from  the  laws  under  discussion. 

In  making  estimates  of  revenue  to  be  collected  from  the  first  commodi- 
ties tax  law,  after  a  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
white  population  as  compared  with  the  colored,  the  Tax  Commission 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  white  population  would  pay  eighty-five 
per  cent  and  the  colored  population  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  taxes  imposed, 
and  used  this  conclusion  as  one  of  the  bases  of  the  estimate  of  revenue 
to  be  collected.  The  estimate  was  conservative,  for  the  total  revenue  col- 
lected the  first  year  was  five  per  cent  more  than  estimated. 

Assuming  that  such  basis  would  be  safe  in  estimating  possible  revenue 
for  North  Carolina  from  laws  under  discussion  and  using  the  1930  Census 
Report,  we  find  figures  on  population  as  follows: 

White  Colored  Total 

North  Carolina  2,234,948  935,328  3,170,276 

South   Carolina  ..._ 944,040  794,725  1,738,765 

If  the  944,040  whites  paid  85  per  cent  and  the  794,725  colored  paid 
15  per  cent  of  the  $3,551,429.43  four-year  average  collections,  or  $3.20  and 
67  cents  per  capita,  respectively,  then  the  2,234,948  white  and  935,328  colored 
citizens  of  North  Carolina  would  have  paid  $7,778,503.36  annually  for  the 
same  period. 

Example:  2,234,948     X     |3.20     =     $7,151,833.60 

935,328     X  .67      =  626,669.76 

$7,778,503.36 

The  above  figures  would  be  a  true  estimate  of  the  amount  of  revenue 
to  be  expected  from  the  laws  under  discussion  if  the  proportion  of  urban 
and  rural  population  were  exactly  the  same  in  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina,  but  as  such  is  not  the  case,  the  figures  do  not  reflect  the  larger 
revenue  which  can  be  depended  upon.  The  South  Carolina  commodities  tax 
is  largely  a  city  and  town  man's  tax.  The  town  and  city  dweller  frequents 
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soda  fountains,  cigar  counters,  and  places  of  amusement  much  oftener  than 
does  his  rural  brother.  The  very  nature  of  the  daily  use  of  the  articles 
taxed,  the  convenience  with  which  they  can  be  secured,  and  the  habit 
formed  by  regular  indulgence  makes  the  tax  a  city  man's  and  woman's  tax 
in   actual   practice. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  publication  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  United  States  shows  urban  and  rural  population  as  follows: 

Urban  Rural  Total  pop. 

North   Carolina   809,847  2.360,429  3,170,276 

South   Carolina   371,080  1,367,685  1,738,765 

N.  C.  greater  than  S.   C 118.2%  72.6%                     82.3% 

The  above  figures  are  most  significant  to  me  and,  while  there  does  not 
develop  a  formula  by  which  we  can  calculate  how  much  more  than  the 
rural  2)°Pu5ation  the  urban  population  spends  per  capita,  I  venture  the 
guess  that  such  purchases  would  have  increased  the  total  tax  collec- 
tions in  North  Carolina  to  more  than  §8,000,000.00.  Extravagant  estimate, 
guesswork  pure  and  simple,  will  be  the  answer  of  some,  but  from  another 
angle  I  can  prove  that  my  last  figures  are  conservative. 

North  Carolina  is  a  wealthier  state  than  South  Carolina,  and  this 
enables  North  Carolinians  to  spend  more  per  capita  than  the  citizens  of 
my  native  state.  The  United  States  Census  of  Distribution  (1930)  reports 
retail  sales  for  the  year  1929  as  follows: 

TotTl  sales 

North   Carolina  S744,136,243 

South    Carolina   §299,037,807 

Per  capita  sales,  N.   C.   over  S.  C. i  63.00 

Percentage   increase,    N.    C.   over   S.    C 36.6% 

The  four-year  average  collections  under  the  present  law  were  $2.04 
per  capita  for  South  Carolina,  and  as  the  purchasing  power  per  capita  of 
North  Carolina  was  36.6  per  cent  greater  than  was  that  of  South  Carolina, 
the  average  annual  collections  for  the  last  four  years  in  North  Carolina 
would  have  been  $2.79  per  capita,  or  $8,845,000;  for  1931,  $8,011,604.47; 
and  for  1929,  $9,527,300. 


THE  GENERAL  SALES  TAX 

Frank  Coxe,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

The  recent  condition  of  affairs  has  brought  out  very  plainly  that 
our  existing  forms  of  taxation  are  full  of  flaws  and  holes.  It  might  be 
a  very  good  method  of  approach  to  show  where  the  gross  receipts  tax 
is  strong  in  the  very  places  that  other  taxes,  such  as  the  ad  valorem  and 
income  tax,  are  weak,  but  I  believe  that  the  gross  receipts  tax  can  be 
made  to  stand  on  its  own  merits  without  a  discussion  bringing  in  our 
present  troubles.  In  advocating  a  gross  receipts  tax,  it  would  be  better 
to  tell  you  what  I  mean  by  the  term.  I  mean  simply  a  tatx  of  small 
percentage,  such  as  one  or  two  per  cent,  on  all  sales  of  commodities 
or  services  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer  levied  against  gross  re- 
ceipts as  recorded  on  the  seller's  books.  I  think  this  tax  is  fair,  sound, 
and  extremely  practical  in  operation.  To  give  you  a  clearer  picture,  I 
will  read  you  an  outline  of  what  might  be  the  form  of  such  a  levy, 
roughly   this: 

That  there  be  and  is  hereby  levied  upon  each  and  every  business  or 
individual  involving  the  sale  of  any  commodities  or  merchandise  manu- 
factured, and  upon  services  furnished  for  fees  a  tax  equal  to  ....  per 
cent  of  the  gross  sales  or  receipts  of  such  business.  A  return  of  such 
tax  shall  be  made  and  the  tax  paid  monthly  on  the  fifth  day  of  each 
calendar  month  on  the  business  of  the  preceding  calendar  month,  or  if 
in  any  such  calendar  month  such  gross  receipts  shall  be  less  than  $500.00, 
the  reurn  shall  be  made  and  the  tax  paid  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  first 
month  succeeding  the  month  or  months  the  gross  sales  of  which  exceed 
$500.00.  By  gross  sales,  rents,  and  receipts  is  meant  the  actual  amounts 
received   without    deductions   of   expense   of   doing   business. 

Such  a  tax  would  lie  against  the  sales  of  the  vendor  (easily  deter- 
mined), v/ith  no  compulsion  upon  the  vendor  to  collect  from  any  one 
else.  He  can  handle  it  as  he  pleases,  either  passing  it  on  definitely  or 
absorbing  it  as  any  other  item  of  expense.  All  business  would  be  in 
the  same  position,  with  no  discrimination  against  one  to  benefit  the  other. 

The  state  has  no  concern  except  with  the  collection  of  the  tax,  and 
competitive  merchants  and  business  men  who  have  to  work  out  all  forms 
of  unequal  expenses  such  as  rents,  wages,  salaries,  etc.,  to  compete  with 
each  other  should  have  no  trouble  figuring  in  an  expense  which  is  the 
same  for  all.  These  adjustments  would  come  more  easily  than  the  ad- 
justments   required    under    ordinary    daily   business    conditions. 

There  is  a  general  opinion  running  through  studies  of  taxation  that 
there  are  four  maxims  or  requirements  which  any  form  of  government 
revenue  should  meet  in  order  to  be  truly  a  successful  and  proper  tax. 

1.  That  all  the  members  of  the  state  should  contribute  toward  the 
support   of   the   government   in   proportion   to   their    respective    abilities. 

2.  The  tax  which  each  individual  is  to  pay  should  be  certain  and  not 
arbitrary — in  other  words,  not  dependent  on  some  individual  opinion 
or  appraisal.  An  example  of  one  tax  that  does  not  live  up  to  this  re- 
quirement is  the  ad  valorem  tax  under  which  certain  individuals  guess 
at  the  value  of  a  piece  of  property  and  the  owner  is  taxed  accordingly. 
Every  one  pays  the  same  rate,  but  the  values  are  a  matter  of  opinion. 
This  is  a  very  fundamental  weakness  in  the  ad  valorem  system. 

3.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time  or  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  contributor  to  pay  it.  I 
take  it  that  it  is  pretty  obvious  to  every  one  that  the  easiest  way  to  pay 
any  tax  is  to  pay  it  in  small  driblets  as  you  go.  The  gasoline  tax,  which 
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in  many  cases  runs  around  forty  per  cent,  is  without  question  the  least 
painful  and  most  satisfactory  tax  we  have  on  the  books.  It  meets  this 
third  requirement  perfectly.  How  much  easier  would  be  a  one  or  two 
per  cent  tax,  paid  as  we  go. 

4.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  to  take  and  keep  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  people  as  little  as  possible  over  and  above  what  it 
brings  into  the  public  treasury  of  the  state.  This  refers  not  only  to 
expense  of  collection  both  to  the  state  and  to  the  business  which  pays 
but,  equally  as  important,  to  the  possible  obstruction  to  trade  and  com- 
merce which  comes  from  a  stifling  and  discouraging  tax  that  handicaps 
incentive  or  invites  evasion.  My  conviction  is  that  this  type  of  tax  meets 
all  these  requirements,  and  if  this  impression  was  not  made  as  I  listed 
the  four  points  it  will  be  perhaps  as  I  go  into  further  distinctive  ad- 
vantages of  the  gross  receipts  tax. 

The  physical  activities  of  the  world  are  reflected  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing, which  always  goes  on.  Tax  this  turnover  properly  and  you  are 
taxing  something  more  substantial  and  definite  than  guesses  on  property 
values  or  problematical  profits  and  income.  You  are  at  the  same  time 
lifting  a  burden  which  stifles  competition  and  progress,  and  the  waste- 
ful flow  of  capital  into  tax-exempt  securities  will  be  diverted  to  more 
productive  ends. 

Under  this  tax  a  man  of  humble  circumstances  pays  little  since  he 
buys  little;  the  rich  man  pays  much  as  he  buys  much;  both  de- 
finitely and  without  disguise  contribute  something  toward  the  support  of 
their  government.  There  is  a  rough,  elemental  justice  in  this  which 
seems  to  me  should  appeal  strongly  to  the  citizenship  of  North  Caro- 
lina. From  the  standpoint  of  the  state  this  is  a  most  dependable  and 
steady  source  of  revenue.  This  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Naturally 
the  volume  of  business  fluctuates  to  some  extent,  but  not  to  any  degree 
comparable  with  the  income  tax.  For  instance,  the  income  tax  by  its 
inherent  nature  tends  practically  to  disappear  in  times  of  depression 
like  the  present.  Hence  at  the  very  time  our  government  is  most  in  need 
of  money  this  source  is  almost  non-existent.  Then  the  government  raises 
tax  rates  on  incomes  that  do  not  exist  and  profits  that  have  not  been 
made.  We  might  as  well  go  fishing  in  a  stream  where  there  are  no  fish 
simply  because  we  are  badly  in  need  of  fish.  So  I  say  that  taxing  the 
turnover  of  trade  furnishes  a  steadier  and  very  much  more  dependable 
source  of  revenue  for  the  state. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  fact  that  the  gross  receipts  tax  permits 
and  encourages  the  accumulation  of  savings,  the  owning  of  homes,  and 
the  putting  aside  of  the  all-important  "nest  egg."  In  other  words,  it 
is  a  tax  on  spending  widely  different  from  most  of  our  present  forms, 
which  hit  directly  against  any  effort  to  accumulate  or  to  save.  It  is 
perfectly  plain  that  the  ad  valorem  tax  strikes  directly  at  a  person's 
incentive  to  own  his  home,  or  to  have  a  savings  account,  or  to  try  to  lay 
aside  anything. 

By  its  very  nature  this  tax  is  simple  in  its  collection  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  state  and  taxpayer.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  keep  a 
record  of  all  receipts,  and  of  great  value  is  the  fact  that  it  brings  col- 
lection of  a  major  part  of  the  revenue  up  to  date  instead  of  a  year  or 
more  behind.  The  gasoline  tax  illustrates  this  perfectly.  There  are  no 
back  taxes,  since  every  night  when  we  go  to  bed  our  gasoline  taxes  are 
paid  up  to  date;  and  what  a  tremendous  benefit  it  would  be  if  a  major 
portion  of  our  taxes  were  likewise  paid  up  to  date  at  the  end  of  each 
day.  We  know  too  well  the  added  expense  of  our  government's  borrow- 
ing ahead  in  anticipation  of  back  taxes  yet  to  be  collected.  This  is 
most  important  for  both  taxpayer  and  government. 
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The  gross  receipts  tax  fits  in  admirably  with  the  income  tax.  Several 
years  ago  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  representing  the  workingmen  of  the  country,  made  a  state- 
ment to  this  effect:  that  whatever  inequalities  might  seem  to  exist  in  the 
two  tax  systems  in  question  as  against  rich  and  poor  tend  to  disappear 
when  both  systems  are  used.  They  tend  to  dovetail  and  when  working  to- 
gether strike  a  happy  balance.  This  point  we  would  emphasize  strongly. 
The  income  tax  tends  to  strike  directly  against  a  small  portion  of  the 
people  who  quite  properly  should  pay  such  a  tax.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  broader  base  for  our  tax  situation  should  be  created  by  the  inclusion 
of  all  of  our  population  on  a  very  small  proportionate  scale.  That  the 
two  forms  of  taxation  jibe  should  be  apparent. 

A  very  important  feature  of  this  sales  tax  is  the  fact  that  every  one 
consciously  contributes  something  toward  the  expense  of  government, 
and  for  that  reason  a  sense  of  responsibility  toward  extravagant  ex- 
penditures would  be  developed,  which  is  something  that  we  have  sadly 
lacked  in  the  past.  The  average  voter,  thinking  that  he  paid  no  taxes, 
has  been  perfectly  willing  to  load  an  almost  unlimited  burden  on  the 
backs  of  those  who  he  thought  were  paying.  How  this  has  worked  is 
very  apparent  today. 

There  is  one  person  whom  such  a  tax  will,  to  a  moderate  degree, 
favor  above  others  and  that  is  the  farmer.  The  farmer,  by  the  nature 
of  his  work,  is  or  should  be  more  or  less  self-sustaining  and  independent. 
He  should,  and  in  many  instances  does,  produce  a  large  part  of  what  he 
and  his  family  consume,  and  as  this  does  not  pass  through  the  ordinary 
channels  of  trade  it  would  naturally  bear  no  sales  tax.  Inversely,  it 
can  be  seen  by  the  same  process  of  reasoning  that  the  property  tax 
strikes  harder  at  the  farmer  than  any  one  else  in  that  his  taxes  must 
be  paid  in  cash  and,  as  indicated  above,  he  turns  a  relatively  small  por- 
tion of  his  output  into  cash.  Therefore,  the  advantage  which  the  far- 
mer would  receive  from  a  gross  sales  tax  is  perfectly  obvious.  In  this  state, 
where  one-half  the  people  live  on  farms  and  another  fourth  are  classed 
as  rural,  this  is  a  point  of  greatest  importance,  as  the  prosperity  of  our 
rural  population  is  absolutely  essential  to  our  general  prosperity. 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  GENERAL  SALES  TAX 

Sennett    Conner,    Governor    of   Mississippi 

(Review  of  Reviews,  October,  1932) 

Business  principles  and  methods  have  been  recognized  and  applied 
to  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Mississippi  state  government.  When  our  ad- 
ministration assumed  control — in  January  of  this  year — we  were  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  providing  for  a  large  volume  of  inherited 
deficits.  We  were  also  called  upon  to  do  this  in  the  face  of  diminish- 
ing revenues,  from  sources  upon  which  the  state  had  been  accustomed 
to  rely  with  reasonable  safety  in  normal  times. 

The  duty  of  safeguarding  the  state's  credit  has  been  recognized  as 
our  most  sacred  obligation,  the  full  discharge  of  which  is  the  highest  form 
of  public  service.  Our  efforts  have  been  largely  in  the  field  of  ad- 
ministrative reform  of  adjusting  governmental  functions  more  accurate- 
ly to  the  people's  circumstances,  as  well  as  to  their  needs,  and  render- 
ing governmental  operations  more  efficient  and  less  burdensome. 

Our  budget  has  been  balanced  by  a  reduction  of  operating  costs  and 
an  increase  of  current  revenues.  Without  discontinuing  or  seriously 
impairing  any  necessary  governmental  functions  or  services,  we  have,  at 
a  single  legislative  session,  reduced  governmental  costs  by  one-third. 
This  was  accomplished  because  the  Legislature,  acceding  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Governor,  reversed  the  usual  legislative  procedure  which 
had  obtained  in  our  state  during  the  past  hundred  years,  of  first  voting 
appropriations  and  then  considering  ways  and  means  of  providing  revenue. 

The  state's  income  has  been  increased  by  levying  a  two  per  cent 
general  sales  tax,  or  consumers'  tax,  which  will  furnish  the  required 
additional  revenues  for  the  present  biennium  with  the  widest  possible 
distribution  of  the  burden.  This  wide  distribution  applies  not  only 
to  the  number  paying  the  tax  (which  will  include  all  persons),  but  to 
the  load  of  the  tax  on  each  individual,  since  the  burden  is  not  allowed 
to  accumulate  as  is  the  case  with  property  taxes.  It  is  distributed  day 
by  day,  so  that  the  citizen  is  never  in  debt  to  this  state,  his  payments 
being  made  in  such  small  amounts  as  never  to  become  burdensome  or 
unbearable. 

In  the  regulation  of  his  expenditures  the  taxpayer  largely  determines 
the  amount  of  his  sales  tax  payments.  This  is  not  true  of  any  other 
form  of  taxation.  The  sales  tax  makes  it  unnecessary  to  levy  large 
or  unjust  penalties  on  those  who  seek  to  develop  resources  and  improve 
property,  but  rather  encourages  these  activities  so  essential  to  progress 
and   prosperity. 

Another  advantage  of  the  consumers'  tax  is  that  it  permits  every 
citizen,  however  humble,  to  contribute  his  part,  however  small,  to  the 
support  of  his  government.  It  awakens  within  the  citizen  who  pays  no 
other  taxes  a  sense  of  his  responsibility  when  he  goes  to  the  polls.  He 
becomes  tax  conscious,  and  is  more  concerned  about  the  competency  and 
honesty  of  the  candidate  he  supports.  His  patriotic  impulses  are  stirred. 
He  is  proud  that  he  has  become  a  contributing  citizen  and  is  no  longer 
merely  a  beneficiary  of  the  state.  Representation  without  taxation  is 
an  unhealthy  condition.     The  consumers'  tax  is  democratic. 

Many  states,  including  Mississippi,  have  long  recognized  the  principle 
of  the  sales  tax  by  levying  taxes  upon  the  sales  of  a  limited  list  of 
articles  or  commodities.  In  many  instances  these  taxes  have  been  levied 
at  such  high  rates  that  they  have  threatened  confiscation,  encouraged 
bootlegging  and  evasion,  and  resulted  in  oppression  and  inequity.  They 
are  generally  known  as  "nuisance"  taxes.  It  appears  to  be  the  height 
of  inconsistency  for  those  who  condemn  the  principle  of  a  low  general 
sales  tax  to   favor  a  high  sales  tax  on  a  few  commodities. 
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Four  months  were  required  to  pass  the  general  sales  tax  through 
the  Mississippi  Legislature.  The  opposition,  largely  limited  to  mer- 
chants and  allied  interests,  was  aggressive.  Mass  meetings  were  held 
throughout  the  state,  and  special  trains  brought  large  delegations  to  the 
capital  to  lobby  with  legislators  against  its  enactment.  A  state-wide 
anti-sales-tax  organization  was  formed  and  well  financed,  and  almost 
all  the  newspapers  bitterly  denounced  the  measure  and  attacked  those 
who  supported  it.  It  was  freely  predicted  that  the  tax  would  destroy 
business,  and  even  that  the  people  would  openly  revolt  against  it. 
Theorizing  economists  were  quoted  to  prove  that  the  tax  could  not  be 
enforced  or  collected,  and  that  it  was  unsound  and  inequitable. 

Today,  after  three  months'  experience  with  the  sales  tax  in  Mississippi, 
practically  all  opposition  has  vanished.  The  anti-sales-tax  organization 
league  no  longer  exists.  Merchants  are  cooperating  whole-heartedly. 
Some  of  its  most  bitter  opponents  have  become  its  strongest  defenders, 
and  it  is  a  rare  exception  to  the  general  rule  when  any  complaint  or 
protest  is  heard  from  the  consumer,  to  whom  the  tax  is  passed.  Re- 
ceipts to  date  from  this  Mississippi  sales  tax  are  in  excess  of  estimates 
that  were  made  at  the  time  the  legislation  was  enacted.  In  August 
collections   ran  25  per  cent   above  budget  estimates. 

The  general  sales  tax  is  especially  acceptable  to  Mississippi.  "We 
have  few  large  net  incomes  and  no  great  industries  to  tax.  Our  rich 
mineral  resources  lie  undeveloped.  Despite  our  wonderful  climate,  un- 
excelled health  record,  long  growing  seasons,  and  the  fertility  of  our 
soil,  we  have  more  than  twelve  million  idle  acres.  We  need  only  settlers 
and  investors.  Development  has  been  retarded  because  property  taxes 
in  Mississippi,  as  in  many  other  states,  have  been  too  high.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  before  the  enactment  of  the  sales  tax  more  than  75  per  cent 
of  all  tax  revenues  of  the  state  and  all  political  subdivisions  were  paid 
by  property,  and  only  15  per  cent  of  our  people  paid  property  taxes. 
Not  only  in  Mississippi,  but  almost  everywhere  throughout  the  nation, 
it  seems  agreed  that  there  must  be  a  reduction  in  property  taxes  in 
order  that  investments  may  be  encouraged  and  employment  opportuni- 
ties furnished.  I  would  not  favor  a  consumers'  tax  to  be  levied  in  lieu 
of  all  other  taxes,  but  only  as  a  part  of  a  system  levying  taxes  upon 
property,  net  incomes,  and  privileges.  Under  such  a  system  all  citizens 
pay  in  accordance  with  their  privileges,  abilities,  and  possessions. 

In  Mississippi,  under  normal  economic  conditions,  it  is  possible  for 
the  general  sales  tax  levied  at  a  reasonable  rate  to  eliminate  all  state 
taxes  upon  property  and  to  permit  a  50  per  cent  reduction  in  the  present 
property  tax  rates  of  counties  and  municipalities.  It  can  make  possible 
the  exemption  from  taxation  of  homesteads  of  limited  value  and  of 
sufficient  acreage  to  support  the  family.  "When  we  have  accomplished 
this,  which  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  those  who  have  advocated  the  con- 
sumers' tax  for  our  state,  Mississippi's  wonderful  opportunities  will  be 
recognized,  our  natural  resources  developed,  and  our  idle  lands  put 
to  work. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  Mississippi  this  sales  tax  is  still  in 
the  experimental  stage.  Mississippi  officials  and  our  people  generally 
are  satisfied  with  its  operation  up  to  this  time,  but  we  make  no  wild 
claims  for  it.  There  remains  no  doubt  that  it  will  meet  the  immediate 
emergency  for  which  it  was  adopted.  Its  success  as  a  fixture  in  our 
revenue  system  will  depend  largely  upon  the  cooperation  and  good  will 
of  our  people,  particularly  those  who  are  required  to  collect  and  remit 
it.  Considered  as  a  tax  upon  the  privilege  of  doing  business,  it  furnishes 
a  most  equitable  basis  for  calculating  the  tax.  But  the  present  rate 
is  probably  too  high.  If  it  is  accepted  as  a  consumer's  tax  and  passed 
to  the  purchaser,  as  was  the  legislative  intent,  it  will  hold  great  promise, 
and  a  much  higher  rate  may  be  imposed  without  injury  to  business  or 
complaint  from  the  taxpayer. 


SUMMARY  ON  SALES  TAXES 

The  following  quotations  are  taken  from  a  recent  volume  entitled 
Sales  Taxes:  General,  Selective,  and  Retail,  published  by  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board.  This  79-page  book  should  be  read  by 
everyone  who  is  interested  in  sales  taxes.  The  quotations  are  reprinted 
by   permission. 

Administration-    of   General    Saxes   Taxes 

Although  the  administration  of  a  general  sales  tax  has  proved 
to  be  practicable  in  foreign  countries  and  in  at  least  one  state 
of  this  country,  general  experience  has  shown  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  tax  is  by  no  means  simple.  The  principal  diffi- 
culties in  administration  arise  out  of:  (1)  the  introduction  of 
exemptions,  (2)  the  distinction  between  sales  and  other  con- 
tractual relations,  (3)  the  classification  of  industries  for  rate 
purposes,  (4)  the  devices  adopted  to  prevent  pyramiding,  and 
(5)  constitutional  restrictions  on  the  taxation  of  interstate  sales. 
All  these  difficulties  except  the  second  and  fifth  result  from 
modifications  of  a  general  sales  tax  introduced  with  a  view  to 
making  it  acceptable  or  workable  as  a  method  of  taxation. 

In  every  sales  tax  thus  far  tried  certain  exemptions  have  been 
allowed  for  economic,  political,  or  administrative  reasons.  When 
once  exemptions  are  permitted,  the  task  of  drawing  the  line  be- 
tween taxable  and  non-taxable  concerns  carrying  on  various  ac- 
tivities is  likely  to  strain  the  ingenuity  of  the  administration  and 
the  courts.  The  difficulty  in  distinguishing  transactions  that  fall 
within  the  classification  of  sales  from  other  transactions  is  in- 
herent in  any  sales  tax,  and  experience  has  shown  this  difficulty 
to  be  particularly  troublesome  from  the  standpoint  of  adminis- 
tration. 

One  of  the  advantages  that  a  sales  tax  has  over  a  net  in- 
come tax  frequently  pointed  out  is  the  ease  of  ascertaining  the 
tax  base,  gross  sales,  as  compared  with  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  determining  net  income.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  net  income  tax  is  free  of  certain  difficulties  with 
which  the  sales  tax  is  afflicted,  for  example,  devices  to  prevent 
pyramiding  and  administrative  complications  arising  out  of  con- 
stitutional  restrictions   against  burdening  interstate  commerce. 

Notwithstanding  these  major  difficulties  encountered,  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  general  sales  tax  has  proved  practicable,  and 
the  cost  has  not  been  prohibitive.  When  the  difficulties  of  ad- 
ministering a  general  sales  tax  and  a  net  income  tax  are  com- 
pared, it  does  not  appear  that  one  method  of  taxation  has  any 
great   advantages    over   the   other. 

The  administrative  problems  presented  by  a  general  sales  tax 
are  also  encountered  in  a  lesser  degree  in  the  administration  of 
retail  and  selective  sales  taxes,  except  those  involved  in  methods 
of  preventing  pyramiding,  classification  of  industries  for  rate 
purposes,  and  exemptions,  in  the  case  of  selective  sales  taxes. 
The  problem  of  dealing  with  interstate  sales  under  retail  and  selec- 
tive sales  taxes  would  be  simpler  than  under  a  general  sales  tax 
only  because  fewer  interstate  sales  would  be  involved.  One  of 
the  principal  administrative  difficulties  presented  by  a  retail  tax 
is  the  distinction  between  retail  and  wholesale  sales.  The  same 
type  of  problem  is  encountered  in  a  general  sales  tax  when  dif- 
ferent rates   are   applied  to   retail   and  wholesale   sales. 
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Pyramiding  of  a  General  Sales  Tax 

The  tendency  of  a  general  sales  tax  to  become  cumulative, 
or  to  pyramid  by  the  addition  of  the  tax  to  each  successive  sale, 
is  frequently  stressed  as  an  objection  to  this  method  of  taxation. 
The  single-process  manufacturers  making  only  one  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  product  must  add  the  tax  on  each  turnover, 
while  the  manufacturer  who  has  brought  all  the  necessary  pro- 
cesses in  production  under  one  ownership  will  pay  the  tax  only 
once.  A  general  sales  tax  results  in  a  discrimination  against  the 
single-process  concerns  in  favor  of  the  integrated  concerns,  since 
the  former  will  be  compelled  either  to  add  the  accumulated  tax 
to  the  price  or  to  absorb  it.  There  is  little  statistical  evidence 
as  to  the  effect  of  pyramiding  on  the  integration  of  industry, 
but  it  is  commonly  believed  that  a  tendency  toward  combination 
would   be   the   result,   especially   in   a   highly   industrialized   state. 

Various  plans  to  prevent  pyramiding  have  been  devised  in 
foreign  countries,  including  (1)  a  provision  for  the  collection 
of  a  lump  sum  sales  tax  with  rates  varying  with  the  type  of 
commodity  but  not  for  the  individual  concern,  (2)  a  plan  under 
which  transfers  from  one  branch  to  another  of  an  integrated 
business  are  taxed,  and  (3)  a  system  of  licensing  manufacturers 
so  that  a  tax  is  payable  only  when  a  licensed  seller  sells  to  an 
unlicensed  buyer.  Of  these  three  methods,  the  last  mentioned, 
now  used  in  Canada,  appears  to  have  attained  the  largest  measure 
of  success. 

Selective    Sales    Taxes 

In  the  selection  of  commodities  for  taxation  the  present  ideal 
appears  to  be  a  commodity  non-essential  in  character,  widely 
used,  and  inelastic  in  demand,  on  which  taxes  will  be  easy  to 
collect.  Tobacco  comes  the  nearest  to  having  all  these  qualities. 
It  is  mainly  for  this  reason  that  tobacco  has  been  taxed  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  is  now  being  taxed  in  13  states.  If 
selective  sales  taxes  are  ever  to  become  important  sources  of 
revenue,  however,  commodities  will  have  to  be  included  that  do 
not  possess  all  these  ideal  characteristics.  In  time  of  emergency 
the  tendency  will  probably  be  to  sacrifice  the  non-essential  or 
luxury  feature  for  commodities  that  will  bring  large  amounts 
of  revenue  into  the  Treasury. 

So  long  as  selective  sales  taxes  can  be  limited  to  luxuries  and 
non-essentials,  they  will  not  meet  with  serious  opposition,  for 
the  reason  that  any  person  who  spends  a  substantial  portion  of 
his  income  on  such  things  does  so  voluntarily.  Moreover,  the  pur- 
chase of  non-essentials  and  luxuries  is  in  itself  an  indication  of 
ability  to  pay.  Even  when  the  selection  of  commodities  and  ser- 
vices is  confined  to  luxuries  and  non-essentials,  it  must  be  more 
or  less  arbitrary,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  defining  a  luxury 
or  non-essential.  In  the  United  States  and  France  the  amount  paid 
for  a  commodity  has  frequently  been  used  as  a  basis  of  a  distinc- 
tion between  essentials  and  non-essentials,  as  well  as  those  quali- 
ties of  a  commodity  or  a  service  which  indicate  that  it  is  used 
only  by  the  wealthier  classes.  Experience  with  selective  sales 
taxes  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  France  points  to  the  importance 
of  selecting  the  right  commodities  and  services  in  the  first  in- 
stance and  cautions  against  including  too  many  commodities  or 
services  in  the  list  of  taxables.     Finally,  the  practicability   of  a 
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properly  drawn  selective  sales  tax  from  the  standpoint  of  ad- 
ministration and  yield  has  been  demonstrated  by  both  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  states. 

Retail  Saxes  Tax 

A  retail  sales  tax  is  imposed  by  seven  states,  although  Ken- 
tucky is  the  only  state  in  which  retailers  have  been  singled  out 
as  a  special  object  of  taxation.  In  the  remaining  states  retailers 
are  only  one  of  several  types  of  producers  or  distributors 
taxed   on  their   sales. 

Certain  advantages  are  claimed  for  a  retail  sales  tax  over  a 
general  sales  tax,  namely:  (1)  a  retail  sales  tax  does  not 
pyramid  and  thereby  encourage  combination;  (2)  the  collection 
near  the  consumer  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  carrying  charges 
of  the  tax;  and  (3)  the  administration  is  simpler  than  that  of  a 
general  sales  tax.  The  principal  objections  brought  against  a 
retail  sales  tax  are:  (1)  administrative  difficulties  have  been  en- 
countered in  distinguishing  wholesale  from  retail  sales;  (2)  num- 
erous small  dealers  who  do  not  keep  proper  records  present  a 
problem  of  administration;  and  (3)  when  a  retail  sales  tax  is 
imposed  in  a  single  state,  greater  disturbance  of  business  may 
result  than  in  the  case  of  a  national  tax,  because  of  competition 
with  other  states  in  which  no  sales  tax  is  imposed  and  different 
economic  conditions  prevail.  The  last  difficulty  is  most  pronounced 
in  those  states  having  large  cities  located  near  the  state  lines,  for 
example,  New  York  City,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis.  When  the  rates 
of  retail  sales  taxes  are  graduated,  as  in  Kentucky,  chain  stores 
and  large  stores  are  discriminated  against  in  favor  of  the  smaller 
stores.  The  margin  of  profit  in  many  lines  of  retailing  is  small,  and 
a  sales  tax  would  be  particularly  disturbing  during  the  period  of 
adjustment  necessary  in  the  shifting  of  the  tax. 


Sales  Taxes:  General,  Selective,  and  Retail 

Taxation  of  the  Sales  of  Commodities*  and  Services  in  the 
United  States,  1932. 

Source:  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  "Current  Tax  Prob- 
lems in  New  York  State";  and  state  and  federal  laws.  (Re- 
printed by  permission  from  Sales  Taxes:  General,  Selective, 
and  Retail,  National  Industrial  Conference  Board.) 


Jurisdiction       Commodity  or  Service 


Rate 


Federal    Govern-  Cigarettes 
ment    


Cigars 


Manufactured    tobac- 
co and   snuff 
Cigarette  paper 

Tubes 

Admissions  and  clues 


Pistols  and  revolvers 
Passage    tickets    to 
any  foreign  port 
or  place  not  in 
United    States, 
Canada,    Mexico, 
or  Cuba 

Playing   cards 

Alabama  Cigars  and  cigarettes 

Carbonic    acid    gas 

Arkansas   Cigarettes 

Cigars 

Malt   and  malt  ex- 
tract 

Connecticut  Admissions  to  places 

of  amusement 


Weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per 
1,000,    $3.00   per   1,000 

Weighing  more  than  3  pounds  per  1,000, 
$7.20  per  1,000 

Weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per 
1.000,  75  cents;  weighing  more  than  3 
pounds  per  1,000,  rates  vary  according 
to  the  retail  price  from  $2.00  to  $13.50 
per    1,000 

18   cents  per  pound 

0.5  cent  per  package  of  50  papers  or  less 

1   cent  on   50  tubes  or  less 

1  cent  for  each  10  cents  in  excess  of 
S3. 00;  in  case  of  a  prize  fight  or  box- 
ing match,  25%  on  admission  price  of 
$5.00   or  more 

10%  of  initiation  fees  and  annual  dues 
to  any  social,  athletic  club,  or  organi- 
zation 

5%  of  amount  of  excess  charge,  up  to 
75  cents,  for  admission  tickets  by 
agencies  or  brokers;  50%  where  excess 
charge  exceeds  75  cents 

1%  cents  on  each  10  cents  or  20%  of 
price  paid  for  food,  refreshments,  or 
reservations  at  roof  gardens,  cabarets, 
restaurants  offering  performances  or 
similar  entertainments,  where  admis- 
sion price  is  in  excess   of   50   cents. 

10% 

Costing  $10  to  $30— $1.00 
Costing  $30  to  $60— $3.00 
Costing  in  excess  of   $60— $5.00 


10    cents    per   pack 

15%   of  wholesale   price 

2  cents  per  pound  used 

$2.25   per    1,000 

10%    of    retail    price 

1    cent   for   each   10   cents   or  fraction   of 

the   retail   price 

Class  A — seating  capacity  2,500  or  more — 

$12.00    per    day 

Class  B — seating  capacity  2,000  to  2,499 — 

$8.00   per   day 

Class  C — seating  capacity  1,800  to  1,999 — 

$5.00  per  day 

Class  D — seating  capacity  1,500  to  1,799 — 

$4.00  per  day 

Class  E — seating  capacity  1,000  to  1,499 — 

$3.00   per   day 

capacity    750    to    999— 


Class    F — seating 

$2.00  per  day 
Class    G — seating 

$1.50  per  day 
Class  H — less  than  500— $0.50  per  day 


capacity    500    to    749 — 


*Excluding    motor    fuel    taxes,    gross    receipts    taxes    on    public    utilities,    and 
certain   sumptuary  taxes  on  ammunition,  billiards,  etc. 
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Jurisdiction       Commodity  or  Service 


Rate 


Delaware 
Georgia** 


Gross   sales   of   unin- 
corporated  manu- 
facturers   and 
merchants 


.Gross  sales  of  cer- 
tain occupations 
and  businesses 

.Cigarettes 

Cigars 

Gross  sales  in  ex- 
cess   of    $30,000 


Iowa 


Carbonic   acid    gas 
.Cigarettes 


Kansas    ... 
Kentucky 


Cigarette   papers 
or   wrappers 

.Cigarettes 
Cigarette  paper 
.Gross  retail   sales 


Michigan  ... 
Mississippi 


.Allwort 
All  containers  of 

malt   syrup   or 

malt  extract 
.Cigarettes 

Cigars 

Admissions  to  places 

of    amusement 
Volume   of  business 

in  excess  of  $1,200 


Wholesale   merchants,    25    cents   for   each 

$1,000  of  gross  income 
Retail    merchants,    $1.00    for    each    $1,000 

of    gross    income 
Manufacturers,    $1.00    for   each    $1,000    of 

gross  income 
Minimum  tax  of  $5.00 
$5.00  plus  one  fiftieth  of  1%  of  the  gross 

receipts   of   the   previous   year. 

20%    of    the    retail    price    until    April    1, 
1933;    thereafter   10% 

10%   of   retail   price 

Manufacturers — 0.05%    of    gross    value 

Merchants 

Wholesalers    0.1%  of  gross  receipts 

Retailers    - 0.2%  of  gross  receipts 

Utilities    0.3%  of  gross  receipts 

Amusements  - 0.3%  of  gross  receipts 

All  others  0.2%  of  gross  receipts 

4  cents  per  pound  used 

Weighing    not    more    than    3    pounds    per 

1,000,    1   mill   on   each   cigarette;   weigh- 
ing  more    than    3    pounds   per    1,000,    2 

mills  on   each  cigarette. 
50    papers    or    less,    0.5    cent;    50    to    100 

papers,    1    cent;    over    100,    0.5    cent   for 

each   50  papers  or  fraction 
2  cents  on  each  20  cigarettes  or  fraction 
1    cent   per   50   papers 
Up  to  and  including  $400,000 — 5  cents  for 

each    $100 
Over    $400,000    to   and    including    8500,000 

— $200  plus  10  cents  for  each  $100 
Over    $500,000    to    and    including    $600,000 

— $300   plus   25   cents   for  each   $100 
Over    $600,000    to    and    including    $700,000 

—$550  plus  40  cents  for  each  $100 
Over    $700,000    to    and    including    S800,000 

— $950  plus  55  cents  for  each  $100 
Over    $800,000    to   and    including    $900,000 

— $1,500  plus  70  cents  for  each  $100 
Over  $900,000  to  and  including  $1,000,000 

— $2,200   plus   85   cents   for  each   $100 
Over  $1000,000 — $3,050  plus  $1.00  for  each 

5100 
25    cents   per   gallon 

5  cents  per  pound 


1    cent   for   each    5    cents    or    fraction    of 

usual    retail    selling    price. 
20%   of  usual    selling  price 
1   cent   for   each   10   cents   or  fraction 

Manufacturers: 

Brick,    tile,    cement,    and   clay   products 

Bottled  soft  drinks  and  ice  factories — 1% 

Ice — one   fourth   of   1% 

Cottonseed  oil  mills — one  fourth  of  1% 

All   other — one   fourth  of   1% 
Business     of     selling     tangible     property; 

Wholesalers  or  jobbers — one  eighth  of  1% 
Motor    vehicles — 1% 
All   others— 2% 
Contracting — 1% 

Theatres   and    public   amusements    1% 
Mines    and    oil    companies: 

Oil— 2% 

Natural    gas — 2%% 
Other   mineral    products    and   timber — 2% 


**The  gross  sales  tax  is  alternative  to  the  income  tax. 
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Jurisdiction       Commodity  or  Service 


Rate 


Missouri : 

St.  Louis  (  Gross  sales  of  manu- 

Kansas  City    i     facturers  and  mer- 
(     chants 
North  Carolina  ..Gross  sales  of  whole- 
sale and  retail 
merchants 


North  Dakota  Cigarettes 


Cigarette    paper 


Tubes 

Ohio  Cigarettes 

Pennsylvania Gross  sales 


South  Carolina  ....  Cigars 


Public    utilities: 

Gas,  electricity,  and  power 

Used   for  industrial   purposes — 1% 
Used   for   any   and   all   purposes — 2% 
All   others — 2% 
All      other      businesses,     professions,      or 
trades — 2% 


Manufacturers'  output 
Merchants'  domestic  sales 


one  tenth 
of  1% 


Wholesale    sales: 

Not   more   than    850,000 — ?12.50 

More   than   $50,000   and   not  more   than 

$125,000 — $25.00 
More  than  $125,000  and  not  more  than 

$250,000—$50.00 
More  than  $250,000  and  not  more  fhan 

$375,000— $150.00 
More  than  $375,000  and  not  more  than 

$500,000 — $200.00 
More  than   $500,000  and  not  more  than 

$625,000—8250.00 
More  than  $625,000  and  not  more  than 

$750,000 — $300.00 
More  than  $750,000  and  not  more  than 

$875,000— $350.00 
More  than  $875,000  and  not  more  than 

$1,000,000— $400.00 
Retail  sales: 

Not   more   than    $5,000 — $5.00 

More    than    $5,000    and   not   more   than 

$12,500— $12.50 
More   than   $12,500   and   not  more  than 

$25,000 — $25.00 
More   than   $25,000   and  not  more   than 

$50,000 — $50.00 
More  than   $50,000   and   not  more  than 

$125,000 — $125.00 
More  than   $125,000  and  not  more  than 

$250,000 — $250.00 
More  than  $250,000  and  not  more  than 

$375,000—1375.00 
More  than  $375,000  and  not  more  than 

$500,000—8500.00 
More    than    $500,000    an    additional    tax 

of  $250.00  for  each  $250,000  or  major 

fraction   thereof   of   such   gross   retail 

sales 
Weighing    not    more    than    3    pounds    per 
1,000,  1.5  mills  on  each  cigarette;  weigh- 
ing  more    than    3    pounds   per    1,000,    2 
mills   on   each   cigarette 
Package    containing    not    more    than     50 
papers,    0.5    cent;    50    to    100    papers,    1 
cent;  more  than  100  papers,  1  cent  for 
each  50  papers  or  major  fraction 
50   tubes    or   major   fraction,    1    cent 
1    cent   on   every    10   cigarettes 
Retail  merchants,   one  tenth  of  1%,  plus 

$2.00 
Wholesalers,    one    twentieth    of    1%,    plus 

$3.00 
Sales   on   exchanges,    one   fortieth   of   1% 
Weighing    not    more    than    3    pounds    per 
1,000,    1    cent    for    each    10    cigars    or 
fraction 
Weighing  more  than   3  pounds  per  1,000, 
retailing  for  3  cents  each  or  less,  $3.00 
per    1,000 
Weighing  more  than   3  pounds  per  1,000, 
retailing   more   than    3   cents   each,    $10 
per    1,000 
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Jurisdiction       Commodity  or  Service 


Rate 


Cigarettes  and 
smoking  tobacco 


Snuff  and  chewing 

tobacco 
Playing  cards 

Candy 

All  syrups  used  in 
fountain    drinks 

Bottled  drinks  and 
all    drinks   not 
made  with  syrup 

Admission    to    places 
of  amusement 
South  Dakota  Cigarettes 


Tennessee 


Texas 


Cigarette   papers 


Tubes 

Malt   extracts,    malt 
syrups,  derivatives, 
or   combinations 
thereof 
.  Cigarettes 


Malt 

Carbonic  acid 
.  Cigarettes 


Utah    Cigarettes 


W.   Virginia 


Cigarette   papers   or 
wrappers 

.Gross  sales  or  gross 
income  in  excess 
of    ?10,000 


Each    package    retailing    for    5    cents    oi 

less,    1    cent 
Each  package   retailing  for  more  than   5 

cents,    l    cent    for    each    additional    5 

cents   or   fraction 
1   cent  for  each   3   ounces  or  fraction 

5   cents  on   each  50   cents   or  fraction  of 

retail    price 
1   cent   for  each   10   cents  or  fraction,   if 

retailed  at  50  cents  per  pound  or  more 
76   cents  per  gallon 

1    cent   for    each    5    cents    or   fraction    of 
retail    price 

1    cent   for  each   10   cents   or  fraction 

Weighing    not    more    than    3    pounds   per 

1,000,     1.5     mills     on     each     cigarette; 

weighing  more  than  3  pounds  per  1,000, 

4  mills   on   each  cigarette 
Package  containing  more  than  50  papers, 

0.5    cent;    50    to    100    papers,    1    cent; 

more  than   100  papers,   1   cent  for  each 

50   papers   or  fraction 
50   tubes   or  fraction,    1   cent 
10%   of  the  retail  price 


0.2    cent    per    cigarette    if    retail    price   is 

1  cent  or  less;   if  more,   20%  of  retail 
price 

5   cents  per  pound   or  fraction 

5  cents  per  pound  produced,  sold,  or  used 

Si. 50    per    1,000,    if    weighing    not    more 

than    3    pounds 
53.60    per    1,000,    if    weighing    more    than 

3    pounds 
Weighing    not    more    than    3    pounds    per 

1,000,   1   mill   on  each  cigarette 
Weighing  more  than   3   pounds  per   1,000, 

2  mills  on  each  cigarette 

50    papers    or    less,    0.5    cent;    50    to    100 

papers,    l    cent;    over   100,    0.5   cent  for 

each   50   papers   or  fraction 
Extractive   industries: 

Coal   mining,    0.42% 

Oil  production,   1% 

Natural   gas  production,   1.85% 

Limestone    sand,    etc.,    0.45% 

Timber   production,   0.45% 
Manufacturing: 

Manufacturing    sales,    0.21% 
Merchandising: 

Retail.    0.20% 

Wholesale,    0.05% 
Financial    and   public   utilities: 

Banks,    0.30% 

Steam  railroads,  1% 

Street    railways,    0.40% 

Pipelines,    1% 

Telephone,  telegraph,  express,  light,  and 
power,  0.60% 

Others,    0.40% 
Contractors,    0.30% 
Amusements,    1% 
All   other,    0.30% 


A  TAX  PROGRAM  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 
A.  W.  McAlister 

(Assembled  and  Elaborated  for  the  N.  C.  Conference  for  Social  Service) 

The  tax  program  which  I  am  about  to  submit  has  not  been  passed 
upon  by  this  Conference,  and  while  it  may  not  express  the  sentiments 
of  every  member,  it  probably  does  express  the  judgment  of  the  Con- 
ference and  of  its  Committee  on  Taxation  as  a  whole.  There  is  claim 
for  little  if  any  originality  in  this  tax  program  beyond  its  forms  of 
expression.  Included  in  it  is  the  major  part  of  "A  Declaration  of  Taxa- 
tion Principles,"  issued  by  the  Conference  on  January  18,  1931,  and 
prepared  by  Dr.  Clarence  Poe,  Chairman  of  the  Taxation  Committee  of 
the  Conference.  In  the  preparation  of  the  tax  program  I  am  about 
to  present,  draft  has  been  made  freely  upon  the  publications  of  the 
National  Tax  Association  and  the  expert  tax  knowledge  of  Dr.  E.  R. 
A.  Seligman,  Professor  of  Economics  of  Columbia  University;  Dr.  S. 
H.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina;  Dr.  Albert  S.  Keis- 
ter,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  College  for  Women;  Dr.  Fred 
W.  Morrison,  of  the  North  Carolina  Tax  Commission;  and  others.  This 
acknowledgment  of  the  good  offices  of  those  consulted  on  the  subject 
does  not  imply  any  responsibility  on  their  part  for  the  conclusions  or 
recommendations  presented  in  the  proposed  tax  program. 

Taxation   Intimately   Related  to  the   Social  Welfare 

The  social  welfare  is  vitally  affected  and  largely  determined  by  eco- 
nomic factors.  Taxation  is  a  basic  economic  factor  and  is  intimately  re- 
lated to  the  social  welfare.  "The  greatest  mutuality  of  good"  is  society's 
objective,  and  taxation  is  the  chief  agency  for  attaining  that  objective. 
The  purpose  of  taxation  is  the  promotion  of  the  common  good  and  social 
progress.  Taxation  is  necessary,  except  in  an  individualistic  state  of 
society.  Prevailing  prejudice  against  taxes  is  probably  a  hang-over  from 
rugged  individualism  on  the  one  hand  and  the  exactions  of  arbitrary 
rulers  on  the  other.  Dislike  of  taxes  is  inherently  unsocial,  is  neither 
necessary  nor  inevitable,  and  may  be  the  fault  of  the  form  or  method. 
It  is  conceivable  that  taxes  may  be  imposed  so  justly  and  with  such 
social  benefit,  and  may  be  administered  so  wisely,  that  people  will  not 
be  averse  to  them. 

Let  Tax  Reform  Begin  with  Elimination  of  War 

If  taxes  were  distributed  fairly,  and  there  were  eliminated  the  tax 
burden  of  war  and  preparation  for  war,  they  would  not  be  burdensome 
anywhere  in  America  today.  Let  tax  reform  therefore  begin  with  the 
elimination  of  war  and  preparation  for  war. 

The  Principle  of  Tax  Progressively  Proportioned  to  Ability  to  Pay 

One  generally  recognized  principle  of  taxation  is  that  of  benefit  re- 
ceived— that  is,  recipients  of  special  governmental  favors  are  called  upon 
to  recompense  the  government  by  means  of  corresponding  special  taxes, 
in  addition  to  contributing  to  the  general  costs  of  government.  A  more 
important  basic  first  principle  of  a  sound  tax  system  is  universal  con- 
tribution to  the  support  of  the  state  progressively  proportioned  to  ability 
to  pay.  Let  every  tax  be  measured  by  this  yardstick  if  we  want  to 
keep  in  the   middle   of   the   road.     It  has   been   found   convenient   in   tax 
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administration  to  exempt  the  small  holder  of  income  or  property.  It 
would  not  be  wise  nor  desirable  to  try  to  change  this,  but  the  ideal  of 
taxation  would  be  some  contribution,  however  small,  by  every  citizen  of 
a  state.  This  principle  of  universal  progressively  proportional  contri- 
bution is  the  one  that  obtains  in  the  financial  support  of  churches  and 
community  chests.  Its  soundness  and  fairness  have  been  thoroughly  es- 
tablished. The  tax  of  a  state,  if  imposed  in  accord  with  this  principle, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  magnified  super-community  chest  with  the  power 
of  enforcement  added.  If  this  principle  of  universal  progressively  pro- 
portional contribution  is  accepted,  then  the  ancient  principle  of  uniformity 
automatically  disappears,  for  the  ideas  of  progressive  proportion  and 
uniformity  are  diametrically  opposed.  Legislation  of  1931  increased  the 
tax  on  incomes  in  the  lower  brackets  from  three  to  four  times  as  much 
as  the  tax  on  incomes  in  the  higher  brackets — to  be  exact,  an  average 
increase  of  74  per  cent  in  the  lower  brackets  as  against  a  20  per  cent 
increase  in  the  higher  brackets.  This  could  not  have  happened  but  for 
the  constitutional  limitation  of  6  per  cent.  If  the  idea  of  a  tax  pro- 
gressively proportioned  to  ability  to  pay  is  accepted,  tax  limitations  will 
have  to  be  removed.  It  will  require  constitutional  amendments  to  remove 
tax  limitations   and  the  requirement  of  tax  uniformity. 

Subject  to  this  controlling  principle  of  universal  progressively  pro- 
portional  contribution,   the   following   recommendations   are   submitted: — 

1.  As  far  as  practicable  every  form  of  tax  should  be  progressive 
or  graduated  to  an  equitable  scale. 

2.  The  income  tax,  the  tax  on  property  tangible  and  intangible,  and 
the  business  tax  are  all  recognized  by  the  laws  of  North  Carolina,  seem 
to  be  necessary,  are  sound  in  principle,  and  should  operate  satisfactorily 
as  long  as  they  are  imposed  and  administered  on  an  equitable  basis. 

Selected  Commodity  or  Ltjxury  Tax 

The  state  should  tax  the  gains  of  thrift,  toil,  and  enterprise  less,  the 
gains  of  chance,  gift,  or  inheritance  more;  luxuries  should  bear  a  larger 
burden  than  necessities;  unearned  incomes  a  larger  burden  than  earned 
incomes.  A  consumption  or  sales  tax  is  justified  to  meet  an  emergency. 
Such  an  emergency  seems  to  exist  in  North  Carolina  at  this  time,  and  if 
such  a  tax  is  imposed  it  should  be  confined  to  luxuries  and  dispensables 
and  should  not  extend  to  necessities.  Indeed,  there  is  a  growing  senti- 
ment that  luxury  taxes  should  have  a  place  in  our  system  of  state  taxa- 
tion, particularly  where  income  and  inheritance  sources  of  taxation  have 
been  fully  utilized. 

4.  The  burden  of  supporting  policies  of  state  government  should  be 
equitable  and  proportional  as  between  counties  as  well  as  between  in- 
dividuals. 

The  Overburdened  Land 

5.  The  fact  should  be  realized  that  visible,  tangible,  and  immovable 
forms  of  property  are  by  their  nature  likely  to  bear  more  than  their 
just  share  of  taxation.  Land  has  in  the  past  carried  the  greater  part  of 
the  taxation  load,  and  has  been  exhausted  thereby,  particularly  agricul- 
tural land.  It  is  not  only  fair  but  sound  economics  to  adopt  a  taxation 
program  that  will  give  land  a  chance  to  recover  from  its  present  im- 
poverished plight.  This  will  hasten  the  recovery  of  land  and  agriculture, 
and  the  recovery  of  land  and  agriculture  will  hasten  recovery  all  along 
the  line.  After  that  recovery  has  been  accomplished,  the  state  should 
adopt  a  sanely  progressive  land  tax,  which  will  favor  the  small  farmer 
and  home  owner  and  encourage  the  owning  and  improving  of  small 
tracts    of   land.      This    will    encourage   home   ownership,    so    necessary    to 
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good  citizenship  and  the  wholesome  development  of  the  state,  and  at 
the  same  time  will  serve  as  an  effective  means  of  promoting  the  savings 
habit  and  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  state. 

Taxes  Payable  in   Monthly  or  Quarterly   Installments 

6.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  make  any  tax  that  is  levied  operate 
equitably  and  efficiently.  To  this  end  we  recommend  that  provision  be 
made  for  payment  of  property  taxes  in  monthly  or  quarterly  install- 
ments instead  of  once  a  year.  This  would  ease  the  burden  on  the  tax- 
payer, save  our  counties  and  cities  from  borrowing  large  sums  on  tax 
anticipation  notes,  promote  economy  in  administration  by  spreading  the 
work  of  tax  collection  evenly  throughout  the  year,  and  assist  in  keeping 
the  budget  balanced  by  letting  officials  know  at  all  times  how  revenues 
are   running. 

Corporation  Franchise  Tax  in  Lieu  of  Reduced  Property  Tax 

7.  The  demand  for  further  reduction  of  the  property  tax  seems 
irresistible,  and  if  property  taxes  are  further  reduced  we  suggest  that 
the  franchise  tax  on  corporations  be  increased  in  order  to  get  from  the 
corporations  at  least  as  much  total  taxes  as  they  are  paying  at  present. 

Taxation   Policies  Should  Encourage   Thrift,  etc. 

8.  With  due  regard  to  the  principle  of  ability  to  pay,  taxation 
policies  should  encourage  and  not  discourage  (a)  thrift,  (b)  beauty,  and 
(c)  the  conservation  of  natural  resources.  For  example,  the  man  who 
paints  his  home  and  beautifies  his  grounds  should  not  have  his  taxes 
increased  in  consequence.  The  man  who  terraces  and  enriches  his  land 
should  not  be  taxed  more  heavily  than  the  man  who  allows  his  soil 
to  wash  away  to  the  perpetual  detriment  of  the  state. 

A  More  Satisfactory  Method  of  Forest  Taxation 

9.  The  uniformity  clause  should  be  removed  from  the  constitution 
so  as  to  permit  needed  changes  in  property  taxation,  including  the  adop- 
tion of  a  more  satisfactory  method  of  forest  taxation. 

Inheritance  Taxes  vs.   Excessive   Income  Taxes 

10.  Increased  inheritance  taxes,  properly  graduated  as  to  kinship 
and  amounts,  in  so  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  collect  them,  are  prefer- 
able to  excessive  income  taxes.  This  is  true  not  only  because  of  the 
greater  consideration  due  those  who  have  earned  their  possessions,  but 
also  because  men  of  ability  in  active  life  often  re-invest  their  incomes 
in  their  work  to  the  further  enrichment  of  the  community  and  state, 
while  inheritances  falling  to  those  who  have  not  earned  them  are  fre- 
quently  wasted. 

A  Way  Must  Be  Found  to  Reach  Intangibles 

11.  If  it  is  either  impossible  or  unjust  to  make  intangibles  pay  the 
same  rate  of  taxation  as  other  forms  of  property,  this  fact  should  be 
realistically  faced  and  plans  made  for  collecting  by  some  means  the 
largest  just  and  practicable  amount  from  these  sources.  To  abandon 
the  taxing  of  intangibles  would  be  to  disregard  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal proportional  contribution  as  well  as  a  confession  of  impotence. 
If  records  of  moneys,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  intangibles  such  as 
are  now  available  are  inadequate,  additional  records  can  and  should  be 
devised.     There  must  be  a  way  and  it  must  be  found. 
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Publicity  of  Assessments 

12.  Publicity  of  assessments  should  be  recognized  as  perhaps  the 
best   antidote   to   favoritism   and   inequality. 

Non-Partisan    Tax    Machinery   and    State    Supervision    of   Assessments 

13.  The  state  is  contributing  increasingly  to  schools  and  roads  and 
other  purposes  once  regarded  as  local.  This  justifies  and  necessitates 
such  effective  state  supervision  of  assessments  as  will  constantly  insure 
an  equitable  distribution  both  of  benefits  and  burdens.  Without  any 
reflection  whatever  upon  the  ability  and  efficiency  of  our  present  state 
tax  machinery,  in  order  that  it  may  not  at  any  time  be  hampered  by 
politics,  the  most  modern  and  effective  set-up  would  seem  to  be  a 
non-partisan  continuing  advisory  tax  commission  or  board,  appointed  by 
the  Governor  with  the  approval  of  the  legislature,  with  terms  of  office 
so  spaced  that  a  majority  could  not  be  appointed  in  any  one  adminis- 
tration; with  power  to  supervise  and,  if  advisable,  to  control  assess- 
ments, even  reaching  down  to  the  supervision  of  assessments  of  tax 
district,  county,  city  or  town,  where  practicable  and  necessary;  with 
power  to  make  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  our  tax  system; 
with  power  to  appoint  as  its  executive  officer  the  state  tax  commissioner, 
but  not  to  appoint  a  member  of  said  commission  or  board;  and  other 
powers  usual  to  such  commission  or  board. 

Reassessment  of  Real.  Estate  and  Without  Delay 

14.  All  real  estate  assessed  at  more  than  its  real  value  should  be 
reduced  to  that  valuation  without  delay,  and  this  must  be  done  regard- 
less of  any  threatened  loss  of  revenue.  These  losses  should  be  made 
up  by  raising  valuations  on  all  properties  now  under-assessed,  together 
with  the  adoption  of  any  new  forms  of  taxation  that  can  be  equitably 
levied. 

Corporation  Taxes  and  Stockholders'   Income   Tax 

15.  We  believe  that  corporations,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  should 
pay  such  taxes  on  their  property  and  on  the  value  of  their  franchises  as 
are  reasonable  and  just,  but  we  also  believe  that  the  stockholder  in  these 
corporations  should  pay  an  income  tax  on  the  dividends  he  receives 
from  his  investment  in  corporation  securities.  This  is  no  more  objec- 
tionable as  double  taxation  than  to  tax  the  owner  of  real  estate  on  the 
real  estate  as  property  and  on  the  income  from  the  real  estate  under  the 
income  tax. 

Efficiency,  Economy,  and  Consolidation  of  Counties,  etc. 

16.  To  reduce  tax  burdens  and  yet  not  set  back  the  agencies  of  modern 
civilization  (such  as  educational,  health,  agricultural,  and  welfare  work), 
men  and  women  citizens  must  more  earnestly  study  all  plans  for  ef- 
ficiency and  economy  in  government:  notably  the  consolidation  of  counties 
or  county  functions;  city  and  county  managers  or  commissions;  stricter 
regulation  of  bond  issues  and  taxation;  better  safeguarding  of  public 
funds;  and  the  adoption  of  well-considered  standards  of  efficiency  for 
all   forms   of   public  service. 

Wholesale,  Ill-considered  Reductions  might  Prove  Expensive 

17.  While  we  favor  every  effort  toward  true  economy  in  govern- 
mental expenditures,  we  do  not  believe  that  wholesale,  blanket  salary 
and  wage   reductions   are  necessarily  true   economy.     The   danger  is   that 
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these  reductions  will  drive  from  the  state  or  from  the  public  service 
some  of  its  ablest  and  most  valuable  personnel.  We  therefore  advocate, 
before  further  blanket  salary  reductions  are  made,  that  careful  thought 
be  given  to  the  probable  effect  of  such  reductions  on  the  gifted,  highly- 
trained  men  and  women  now  serving  the  state. 

The  Principle  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  a  Word  of  Caution 

18.  We  believe  in  the  principle  of  the  balanced  budget.  We  question, 
however,  the  advisability  of  our  state  and  local  governments'  insist- 
ing on  balancing  their  budgets  every  year  regardless  of  business  condi- 
tions. In  depression  years,  when  personal  and  corporate  incomes  fall 
off,  the  attempt  to  balance  the  budget  means  higher  tax  rates  and  more 
onerous  tax  burdens  at  the  very  time  when  private  and  business  bur- 
dens are  heaviest.  In  times  of  normal  or  properous  business  higher  taxes 
can  be  borne  with  much  less  distress  than  in  periods  of  depression.  We 
believe  it  would  be  sound  public  policy,  therefore,  to  plan  our  budgets 
partially  in  terms  of  the  business  cycle  rather  than  exclusively  in  terms 
of  one  year.  This  would  mean  incurring  modest  deficits  in  depression 
years,  the  notes  issued  to  be  paid  off  in  the  more  prosperous  years 
following.  To  make  such  a  program  effective  and  practicable,  the  state 
and  local  governments  should  carefully  safeguard  their  credit  standing 
so  that  notes  issued  in  depression  years  should  be  readily  marketable  at 
reasonable   rates   of   interest. 

Let  Highway  Fund  Surplus  be  Applied  to  most  Pressing  Needs  of  State 

19.  We  suggest  during  these  trying  times,  when  a  persistent  deficit 
faces  the  state's  general  fund  while  the  highway  fund  has  a  considerable 
cash  surplus,  that  the  legislature  might  well  divert  a  part  of  this  surplus 
so  as  to  help  maintain  the  fundamental  functions  of  government  rather 
than  to  expend  the  money  on  further  new  construction  of  highways. 
This  would  involve  a  sacrifice  of  federal  aid  for  the  time  being,  but 
even  so  the  state  would  be  the  gainer.  Why  spend  our  money  in  direc- 
tions not  needed  in  order  to  get  an  additional  amount  from  the  federal 
government  to  spend  for  something  we  do  not  need?  Would  it  not 
be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  pass  up  the  federal  aid  and  apply  what  we 
can  spare  from  the  highway  fund  to  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  state? 

State's  Taxation  System  should  be  Comprehensively  Adjusted 
by  Constitutional  Amendments 

20.  The  state's  taxation  system  should  not  be  reformed  piecemeal 
but  a  comprehensive  readjustment  should  be  worked  out,  fair  to  all 
classes,  and  those  features  requiring  it  should  be  submitted  as  constitu- 
tional amendments. 

Research  Work  in  Field  of  Taxation  Should  be  Continuous 

21.  Taxation  changes  and  experiments  are  coming  so  rapidly  that 
we  deem  it  highly  important  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  for 
the  Conference  to  keep  abreast  of  these  newer  developments.  We  there- 
fore recommend  that  the  state  preserve  and  strengthen  its  present  re- 
search work  in  the  field  of  taxation,  and  that  the  Conference  continue 
as  an  active  functioning  body  its  committee  on  taxation. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  must  Carry  on 
Hard  Work,  Wise  Economy,  and  Surplus  Wealth  must  See  to  That 

22.  In  conclusion,  there  is  full  warrant  for  the  claim  that  North 
Carolina  is  second  to  no   other   state   in  its   system  of  roads,  its  modern 
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school  buildings  everywhere,  its  up-to-date  public  health  system,  and 
its  sane  and  sound  provisions  for  the  social  welfare.  All  these  facilities 
have  been  honestly  and  wisely  planned.  They  are  among  the  state's  most 
valuable  possessions.  Without  them  social  progress  must  halt.  Not  to 
continue  to  use  them  and  to  derive  from  them  all  the  benefits  they  can 
confer  will  be  unbusinesslike,  wasteful,  and  retrogressive.  The  ship  of 
state  will  not  be  salvaged  by  throwing  overboard  its  cargo.  The  state 
will  not  be  advantaged  by  tearing  its  garments  or  by  casting  any  aside. 
The  part  of  sanity  and  courage  is  for  the  commonwealth  to  tighten  its 
belt  merely,  and  bend  itself  with  relentless  devotion  to  the  task  of  con- 
serving what  it  has  achieved — conserving  by  saving  and  self-denial  and 
unremitting  work.  Suggestions  of  retrenchment  involving  curtailment 
of  governmental  bodies  or  activities  that  are  made  in  general  terms  only 
are  not  to  be  taken  seriously.  To  be  entitled  to  respectful  considera- 
tion by  intelligent  men  and  women,  such  suggestions  must  specifically 
name  the  curtailments  contemplated  and  the  tax  saving  to  be  effected 
thereby.  Such  suggestions,  to  be  of  value,  must  be  made  in  a  spirit  of 
large-visioned  constructiveness  and  must  be  closely  scrutinized  as  to 
their  unbiased  disinterestedness.  Let  the  program  be  to  cut  no  more 
new  cloth  for  a  season;  to  rest  for  a  time  with  the  roads  and  school- 
houses  that  we  have;  to  economize  in  the  handling  of  these  precious 
possessions;  to  effect  a  reduction  in  expense  of  administration  propor- 
tionate to  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living;  and  after  those  things 
have  been  done,  to  carry  on,  to  carry  on,  permitting  no  crippling  of  educa- 
tional, health,  and  social  progress;  and,  lastly,  to  this  end  to  apply  just- 
ly and  fearlessly  the  principle  of  ability  to  pay  to  the  surplus  wealth 
of  the  state,  giving  it  an  opportunity  to  justify  its  existence,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  justify  the  privilege  it  enjoys  of  using  in  its  creation  and 
accumulation  the  state's  priceless  human  and  natural  resources,  an  op- 
portunity to  lend  a  hand  in  a  critical  hour,  and  to  spend  its  surplus 
strength  upon  the  salvation  of  the  very  civilization  upon  which  it  must 
build  whatever  structure  the  future  may  hold  for  it. 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  DEBATING  UNION 


REVIEW  OF  CONTESTS  HELD 

The  High  School  Debating  Union  was  organized  among  the  high  schools  of 
North  Carolina  by  the  Dialectic  and  Philanthropic  literary  societies  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  during  the  school  year  1912-13.  It  was  organ- 
ized to  encourage  debating  in  a  systematic  fashion  on  the  part  of  the  high 
school  students  of  the  state.  The  query  of  that  year  was,  Resolved,  That  the 
constitution  of  North  Carolina  should  be  so  amended  as  to  allow  women  to, 
vote  under  the  same  qualifications  as  men.  Ninety  schools  took  part  in  the 
state-wide  debate  which  was  held  on  February  22,  1913.  Sixteen  schools  won 
both  debates  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  64-  debaters,  to  Chapel  Hill 
for  the  final  contest.  The  Pleasant  Garden  high  school,  represented  by  Messrs. 
Grady  Bowman  and  S.  C.  Hodgin,  on  the  affirmative,  was  the  winner  in  the 
final  debate  on  March  7,  1913,  and  accordingly  was  awarded  the  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup. 

During  the  school  year  1913-14  the  High  School  Debating  Union  received 
the  additional  support  of  the  University  Extension  Division.  Everywhere, 
all  over  the  state,  the  High  School  Debating  Union  was  recognized  as  a  part 
of  the  University's  effort  to  bring  itself  into  a  helpful  relation  with  every 
community  in  North  Carolina.  One  hundred  and  fifty  schools  participated  in 
the  triangular  debates  on  March  20,  1914.  Forty-one  schools  won  both  of 
their  debates  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  164  debaters,  to  Chapel  Hill  to 
compete  in  the  final  contest.  The  Winston-Salem  high  school,  represented  by 
Messrs.  Charles  Roddick  and  Clifton  Eaton,  on  the  negative,  won  the  final 
debate  on  April  30,  1914,  and  was  awarded  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup.  The 
query  was,  Resolved,  That  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina  should  be  so> 
amended  as   to  allow   the  initiative  and  referendum  in  state-wide   legislation. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  schools  in  ninety  counties  became  members  of  the 
High  School  Debating  Union  in  1914-15.  Representing  them,  1,000  student- 
debaters  spoke  on  March  26,  1915,  before  large  audiences  all  over  North 
Carolina  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  adopt  the 
policy  of  subsidizing  its  merchant  marine  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  Fifty 
schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  200  de- 
baters, to  Chapel  Hill  to  compete  in  the  final  contest.  The  Wilson  high  school, 
represented  by  Misses  Lalla  Rookh  Fleming  and  Ethel  Gardner,  on  the  nega- 
tive, won  the  final  debate  on  April  9,  1915,  and  was  awarded  the  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  schools  enrolled  in  the  High  School  Debating 
Union  for  a  great  state-wide  debate,  March  31,  1916,  on  the  query,  Resolved, 
That  the  United  States  should  adopt  the  policy  of  greatly  enlarging  its  navy. 
Sixty-eight  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering 
272  speakers,  to  Chapel  Hill  to  take  part  in  the  final  contest.  The  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup  was  won  on  April  14,  1916,  by  Miss  Myrtle  Cooper  and  Boyd 
Harden,  speakers  on  the  affirmative  for  the  Graham  high  school. 
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The  query  which  was  discussed  in  the  fifth  annual  contest  of  the  High  School 
Debating  Union  was,  Resolved,  That  the  federal  government  should  own  and 
operate  the  railways.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-one  schools  enrolled  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  triangular  debates  which  were  held  on  March  31,  1917. 
Seventy-four  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  representatives, 
296  in  number,  to  Chapel  Hill  for  the  final  contest.  The  Aycock  Memorial 
Cup  was  won  on  April  20,  1917,  by  Messrs.  Vinson  Smathers  and  Roy  Francis, 
speakers  on  the  affirmative  for  the  Waynesville  high  school. 

The  sixth  annual  contest  centered  around  the  query,  Resolved,  That  Con- 
gress should  enact  a  law  providing  for  the  compulsory  arbitration  of  industrial 
disputes.  Three  hundred  schools  took  part  in  the  triangular  debates  on 
March  29,  1918.  Sixty-six  schools  won  both  debates  and  sent  their  teams, 
numbering  264  speakers,  to  Chapel  Hill  to  participate  in  the  finals  on  April 
11  and  12.  Thomas  Burton  and  Will  Anderson,  representing  the  Wilson 
high  school,  on  the  negative,  won  the  decision  and  carried  the  Aycock  Me- 
morial  Cup  back  to   Wilson    for   the   second   time. 

The  query  which  was  discussed  in  the  seventh  annual  contest  was,  Re- 
solved, That  the  United  States  government  should  adopt  a  policy  requiring 
one  year  of  military  training  for  all  able-bodied  men  before  they  reach  the 
age  of  21.  One  hundred  and  eighty  schools  enrolled  for  participation  in  the 
triangular  debates  which  were  held  on  April  4,  1919.  Forty-one  schools  won 
both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  representatives,  numbering  164  speakers, 
to  the  University  for  the  final  contest.  Miss  Aura  Holton  and  Leo  Brady, 
representing  the  Durham  high  school,  on  the  negative  side,  were  successful 
in  winning  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  which 
was  held  on  May  2,  1919. 

Two  hundred  schools  participated  in  the  eighth  annual  contest  on  the 
query,  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  adopt  a  policy  of  further 
material  restriction  of  immigration.  Forty-four  schools  won  both  of  their 
triangular  debates  on  April  14,  1920,  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  176 
debaters,  to  the  University  to  take  part  in  the  final  contest.  Arthur  Kale 
and  Clifton  Ervin,  of  the  Asheville  high  school,  representing  the  affirmative, 
won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  which  was 
held  on  April  28,  1920. 

The  ninth  annual  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union,  in  which  200 
schools  participated,  revolved  around  the  query,  Resolved,  That  the  policy  of 
collective  bargaining  through  trade  unions  should  prevail  in  American  industry. 
Fifty  schools  won  both  debates  in  the  triangular  contest  on  April  1,  1921,  and 
sent  their  teams,  numbering  200  debaters,  to  the  University  for  the  finals. 
Ludlow  Rogers  and  Miss  Eunice  Hutchins,  of  the  Durham  high  school,  repre- 
senting the  negative,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final 
debate  on  April  15,  1921. 

The  query  discussed  by  the  250  schools  participating  in  the  tenth  annual 
contest  was,  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  enter  the  League  of 
Nations.  Sixty  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  in  the  state-wide  triangular 
contest  on  March  24,  1922,  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  240  debaters,  to 
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the  University  for  the  final  contest.  Linwood  Hollowell  and  Freeman  Twad- 
dell,  of  the  Durham  high  school,  representing  the  negative,  won  the  award  of 
the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  their  final  debate  which  was  held  on  April  7, 
1922.  Since  the  Durham  high  school  was  victorious  in  the  final  debates  in 
1921  and  1922,  this  school  came  into  permanent  possession  of  the  first  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup,  the  trophy  given  to  the  High  School  Debating  Union  in  1913 
by  the  intercollegiate  debaters  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  schools  took  part  in  the  eleventh  annual  contest 
on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  Congress  should  -provide  for  the  enforcement  of 
decisions  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board.  Sixty  schools  won  both  debates  in  the 
triangular  contest  on  March  31,  1923,  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  240 
speakers,  to  the  University  for  the  final  contest.  Misses  Ellen  Mellick  and 
Mary  Dozier,  of  the  Elizabeth  City  high  school,  representing  the  negative,  won 
the  award  of  the  second  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  which 
was  held  on  April  13,  1923. 

The  query  which  was  discussed  by  the  250  schools  taking  part  in  the  twelfth 
annual  contest  was,  Resolved,  That  the  inter-allied  war  debts  should  be  can- 
celled. Seventy-one  schools  won  both  debates  in  the  triangular  contest  of 
March  28,  1924,  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  284  speakers,  to  the  Uni- 
versity to  compete  in  the  final  contest.  Miss  Catherine  Ware  and  Fred  Carr, 
of  the  Wilson  high  school,  representing  the  affirmative,  won  the  award  of 
the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  which  was  held  on  April  11, 
1924. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  schools  took  part  in  the  thirteenth  annual 
contest  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  North  Carolina  should  ratify  the  port 
terminals  and  water  transportation  act.  Sixty-five  schools  won  both  of  their 
debates  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  260  speakers,  to  the  University  for 
the  final  contest.  Miss  Catherine  Ware  and  Fred  Carr,  of  the  Wilson  high 
school,  representing  the  negative,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial 
Cup  in  the  final  debate  which  was  held  on  April  10,  1925.  Since  the  Wilson 
high  school  was  victorious  in  the  final  debates  in  1924  and  1925,  this  high 
school  came  into  permanent  possession  of  the  second  Aycock  Memorial  Cup, 
the  trophy  given  to  the  High  School  Debating  Union  in  1923  by  the  inter- 
collegiate debaters  of  the   University  of   North  Carolina. 

The  query  which  was  discussed  by  the  224  schools  taking  part  in  the  four- 
teenth annual  contest  was,  Resolved,  That  North  Carolina  should  levy  a  state 
tax  on  property  to  aid  in)  the  support  of  an  eight  months  school  term.  Sixty- 
seven  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  on  April  2,  1926,  and  sent  their  teams, 
numbering  268  debaters,  to  the  University  for  the  final  contest.  Misses  Mell 
Efird  and  Loretto  Carroll,  of  the  Winston-Salem  high  school,  representing 
the  negative,  won  the  award  of  the  third  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final 
debate  which  was  held  on  April  16,  1926. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-three  schools  participated  in  the  fifteenth  annual 
contest  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  Congress  should  enact  the  Curtis-Reid 
bill,  providing  for  a  federal  department  of  education.  Sixty-seven  schools  won 
both  of  their  triangular  debates  in  the  state-wide  contest  on  April  1  and  sent 
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their  teams,  numbering  268  debaters,  to  the  University  for  the  final  contest. 
Harry  Gump  and  Henry  Biggs,  of  the  Greensboro  high  school,  representing 
the  affirmative,  won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final 
debate  which  was  held  on  April  15,  1927. 

The  query  which  was  discussed  by  the  195  schools  taking  part  in  the  six- 
teenth annual  contest  was,  Resolved,  That  Congress  should  enact  the  McNary- 
Haugen  farm  relief  bill.  Fifty  schools  won  both  of  their  triangular  debates 
in  the  state-wide  contest  on  April  6  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  200 
debaters,  to  the  University  for  the  final  contest.  Henry  Roper  and  Hal 
Hopper,  of  the  Washington  Collegiate  Institute,  representing  the  negative, 
won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  which  was 
held   on   April  20,   1928. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-six  schools  participated  in  the  seventeenth  annual 
contest  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  join  the  World 
Court.  Fifty-nine  schools  won  both  of  their  triangular  debates  in  the  state- 
wide contest  on  April  5,  1929,  and  sent  their  teams,  numbering  236  debaters, 
to  the  University  for  the  finals.  Floyd  Adams  and  Shearod  Crumpler,  of  the 
Roanoke  Rapids  high  school,  representing  the  negative,  won  the  award  of  the 
Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  which  was  held  on  April  19,  1929. 

The  query  which  was  discussed  by  the  186  schools  taking  part  in  the 
eighteenth  annual  contest  was,  Resolved,  That  North  Carolina  should  adopt 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment,  authorizing  the  classification  of 
property  for  taxation.  Fifty-one  schools  won  both  of  their  triangular  debates 
in  the  state-wide  contest  on  April  4,  1930,  and  sent  their  representatives  204 
in  number,  to  the  University  for  the  final  contest.  Miss  Eleanor  Bizzell  and 
Ezra  Griffin,  of  the  Goldsboro  high  school,  representing  the  negative,  won  the 
award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  which  was  held  on 
April  18,  1930. 

Two  hundred  and  eighteen  schools  took  part  in  the  nineteenth  annual  con- 
test on  the  question,  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  grant  immediate 
independence  to  the  Philippines.  Fifty-two  schools  won  both  of  their  tri- 
angular debates  in  the  state-wide  contest  on  April  3,  1931,  and  sent  their 
teams,  numbering  208  speakers,  to  the  University  for  the  finals.  Miss  Marian 
Weil  and  Ezra  Griffin,  of  the  Goldsboro  high  school,  representing  the  nega- 
tive, won  the  award  of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  which 
was  held  on  April  17,  1931.  Since  the  Goldsboro  high  school  was  victorious  in 
the  final  debates  in  1930  and  1931,  this  high  school  came  into  permanent 
possession  of  the  third  Aycock  Memorial  Cup,  the  trophy  given  to  the  High 
School  Debating  Union  in  1926  by  the  intercollegiate  debaters  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

The  query  which  was  discussed  by  the  214  schools  taking  part  in  the 
twentieth  annual  contest  was,  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should 
adopt  a  system  of  compulsory  unemployment  insurance.  Fifty-five  high  schools 
won  both  of  their  triangular  debates  on  April  1,  1932,  and  sent  their  teams, 
numbering   220   speakers,   to   the    University    for   the    finals.    Miss    Katherine 
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Keister  and  Nash  Herndon,  of  the  Curry  high  school,  representing  the 
negative  side  of  the  query,  won  the  award  of  the  fourth  Aycock  Memorial 
Cup  in  the  final  debate  which  was  held  at  Chapel  Hill  on  April  15,  1932. 

THE  QUERY  FOR  1932-33 

The  query  which  will  be  discussed  this  year  by  the  high  schools  holding 
membership  in  the  High  School  Debating  Union  is,  Resolved,  That  North 
Carolina  should  adopt  the  sales  tax  as  a  feature  of  its  state  system  of  revenue. 
The  high  school  debating  leagues  of  twenty-nine  states  will  discuss  taxation 
in  some  form  this  year.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  central  committee  that  the 
twenty-first  annual  state-wide  debating  contest,  dealing  with  the  question  as 
to  whether  North  Carolina  should  adopt  the  sales  tax  as  a  feature  of  its 
state  revenue  system,  will  prove  one  of  the  most  successful  contests  which 
have  yet  been  held.  The  attention  of  debaters  and  of  all  others  interested 
in  the  contest  is  directed  to  the  statement  of  the  query,  with  the  accompany- 
ing explanations  and  limitations  of  the  meaning  of  the  query,  on  page  12 
of  this   handbook. 

The  thanks  of  the  compilers  of  this  debate  handbook  are  extended  to  the 
publishers  who  kindly  gave  permission  for  the  reprinting  of  articles  carried 
in  the  handbook. 

REGULATIONS 

1.  The  Dialectic  and  Philanthropic  literary  societies  and  the  University 
Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  will  suggest  a  query, 
to  be  discussed  on  a  given  date  by  the  schools  entering  the  Union. 

2.  All  secondary  schools  of  North  Carolina,  however  supported,  offering 
regularly  organized  courses  of  study  above  the  seventh  grade,  and  not  extend- 
ing in  their  scope  and  content  beyond  a  standard  high  school  or  secondary 
school  course,  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  in  the  High  School  Debating 
Union. 

3.  All  schools  accepting  this  offer  and  thus  becoming  members  of  the 
Union  shall  be  arranged  into  groups  of  three  for  triangular  debates,  the 
status  and  standards  of  the  schools,  their  proximity,  accessibility,  and  con- 
venience of  location  to  be  considered  in  forming  the  groups. 

4.  Each  school  of  every  triangular  group  shall  agree  to  furnish  two 
debating  teams  of  two  members  each,  the  one  to  uphold  the  affirmative  side 
of  the  query,  and  the  other  to  defend  the  negative  side. 

5.  The  members  of  the  debating  teams  must  all  be  bona  fide  students  of 
the  schools  they  represent.  To  be  bona  fide  students,  they  must  be  in  regular 
attendance  at  the  time  of  the  debate,  and  they  must  have  been  in  regular 
attendance  for  at  least  30  per  cent  of  the  school  year  up  to  and  including  the 
date  of  the  debate,  and  they  must  have  made  passing  grades  on  a  majority 
of  the  studies  in  some  regularly  organized  course  of  study. 

6.  No  post-graduate  of  a  school — that  is,  no  student  who  has  already 
finished  a  four-year  high  school  course — shall  be  eligible  to  represent  his 
school  in  the  contest.  This  shall  not  serve,  however,  to  debar  those  students  who 
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are  in  upper  classes  in  school  systems  modeled  after  the  junior-senior  plan, 
unless  these  students  have  already  been  graduated  from,  or  awarded  diplomas 
by,  the  schools  which  they  are  now  attending  or  other  high  schools.  If  such 
students  have  been  graduated  already,  or  awarded  diplomas,  they  are,  of 
course,  ineligible  to   compete. 

7.  No  student  who  became  21  years  of  age  on  or  before  September  1,  1932, 
shall  be  eligible  to  represent  his  school  in  the  high  school  debates  of  the  High 
School  Debating   Union. 

8.  The  teams  on  the  affirmative  shall  debate  at  home  and  the  teams  on  the 
negative  shall  visit.  There  is  no  objection,  however,  to  the  debates  of  any 
triangle  being  held  on  neutral  grounds,  provided  that  the  plan  for  holding 
the  debates  on  neutral  grounds  has  been  agreed  to  beforehand  by  all  of  the 
schools   which  are  concerned  in   the   given   triangle. 

9.  The  schools  themselves  shall  select  and  agree  upon  the  judges  of  the 
local  contests. 

10.  Each  speaker  shall  have  twenty  minutes  at  his  disposal,  not  more 
than  fifteen  of  which  shall  be  used  in  the  first  speech. 

11.  In  the  debates  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union,  the  order  of 
speakers  in  the  first  speech  shall  be:  affirmative,  negative,  affirmative,  negative. 
The  order  of  speakers  on  rejoinder  shall  be:  affirmative,  negative,  affirmative, 
negative.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  there  is  no  objection  to  a  reversal 
of  this  order  of  speakers  on  rejoinder  in  any  given  local  debate,  provided  that 
such  a  reversal  of  order  shall  have  been  definitely  agreed  to  beforehand  by 
responsible  authorities  of  both  schools  which  are  concerned  in  the  given  local 
debate. 

12.  The  schools  which  shall  win  both  of  their  debates  shall  be  entitled  to 
send  their  teams  to  the  University  to  compete  in  the  final  contest  for  the 
Aycock  Memorial  Cup.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  committee  may 
arrange  for  a  second  triangular  contest  between  the  winning  schools  through- 
out the  state  prior  to  the  final  contest  at  the  University,  should  this  plan 
appear  to  be  necessary  under  the  circumstances.  In  this  case  only  those  schools 
whose  teams  should  win  both  debates  in  the  second  contest  would  be  entitled 
to   representation  at   Chapel   Hill. 

13.  In  the  event  that  one  school  of  a  triangle  drops  out  and  the  committee 
at  Chapel  Hill  is  unable  to  secure  a  school  to  take  its  place,  then  the  two 
teams  remaining  shall  hold  a  dual  debate  with  one  another,  each  school  sending 
its  team  on  the  negative  to  the  other. 

14.  In  the  event  that  two  schools  of  a  triangle  drop  out  of  the  Union  and 
the  committee  is  unable  to  secure  schools  to  take  their  places,  then  the  re- 
maining school  shall  be  declared  the  winner  over  the  others  by  their  default. 

15.  The  school  having  the  strongest  team  on  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
query  and  the  school  having  the  strongest  team  on  the  negative  side  shall  be 
entitled  to  contest  publicly  at  the  University  for  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup. 
(The  strongest  team  on  each  side  of  the  query  is  to  be  determined  by  means 
of  preliminary  contests  in  debate  at  Chapel  Hill.) 
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16.  The  school  which  shall  win  the  debate,  thus  finally  held,  shall  have  its 
name  inscribed  on  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup,  together  with  the  names  of  its 
two  winning  representatives. 

17.  Any  school  which  shall  win  the  final  contest  for  two  years  in  succession 
shall  have  the  cup  for  its  own  property. 

18.  All  contestants  are  expected  to  prepare  their  own  speeches  with 
legitimate  assistance  of  the  teachers,  principals,  or  superintendents  in  their 
school  systems.  Legitimate  assistance  is  interpreted  to  mean  oral  advice, 
suggestions,   discussions,   and  criticisms. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  JUDGES 

1.  The  judges  should  be  disinterested  parties  to  the  success  of  either  team 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  non-local. 

2.  They  should  sit  apart  during  the  debate. 

3.  They  should  judge  the  contest  as  a  debate,  and  at  its  conclusion  without 
consultation  should  vote  "Affirmative"  or  "Negative"  on  the  merits  of  the 
debate.  They  should  not  consider  the  merits  of  the  question. 

4.  Each  judge  should  sign  and  seal  his  vote  and  deliver  it,  through  an 
usher,  to  the  presiding  officer  who  should  publicly  open  the  votes  and  announce 
the  decision. 

5.  Before  the  debates  begin,  a  copy  of  these  suggestions  should  be  given  to 
each  judge   for   his   guidance. 

ORIGINALITY  OF  DEBATES 

The  committee  realizes  that  "the  debate  which  a  speaker  produces  should 
be  his  very  best;  but  it  should  under  no  circumstances  be  better  than  his  best; 
that  the  success  of  the  Union  will  be  seriously  hindered  unless  in  each  instance 
the  speech  of  a  debater  represents  his  own  individual  work."  It  wishes,  there- 
fore, to  ask  the  principals  to  give  this  matter  their  very  careful  consideration 
and  to  note  particularly  Regulation  18.  In  cases  where  necessary,  the  prin- 
cipals in  the  various  triangles  should  take  such  action  among  themselves  as 
they  deem  necessary.  Great  care  should  be  taken  by  all  means  to  see  to  it  that 
wherever  a  speaker  uses  any  quoted  material,  proper  credit  is  given  in  his 
speech  to  the  source  from  which  the  quotation  was  derived. 

For   further   information,   address 

E.  R.  Rankin, 
Secretary,  High  School  Debating  Union,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


QUERY 

Resolved,  That  North  Carolina  should  adopt  the  sales  tax  as  a  feature  of 
its  state  system  of  revenue. 

Explanations  and  Limitations 

For  the  purpose  of  clarity  of  issue  in  the  debates  in  the  High  School 
Debating  Union  of  North  Carolina,  the  following  explanations  and  limitations 
of  the  meaning  of  the  query  are  distinctly  set  down: 

Under  the  statement  of  the  query,  as  this  is  given  above,  it  is  understood 
that  the  speakers  on  the  affirmative  must  advocate  the  adoption  by  the  legis- 
lature of  (a)  the  general  retail  sales  tax  or  (b)  the  luxury  tax,  as  these  two 
kinds  of  sales  tax  are  outlined,  respectively,  below: 

(a)  The  term  "general  retail  sales  tax"  means,  for  purposes  of  the  debating 
contest,  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  levied  on  the  gross  sales  of  all  retail  merchants 
of  North  Carolina. 

[It  is  understood  that  this  proposed  gross  sales  tax  would  replace  the 
present  merchants'  license  tax  of  North  Carolina,  as  this  was  enacted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1931.  It  is  understood  that  this  tax  would  not  apply  to 
the  sale  by  farmers  of  products  which  they  themselves  had  raised.  It  is  under- 
stood that  this  tax  would  not  apply  to  receipts  from  motor  fuel  and  to  receipts 
of  public  utilities,  since  in  both  of  these  cases  the  receipts  are  already  subject 
to  gross  sales  taxes  by  the  state.] 

(b)  The  term  "luxury  tax"  means,  for  purposes  of  this  debating  contest, 
the  levying  by  the  legislature  of  taxes  at  the  rates  specified,  on  these  subjects: 
cigarettes  and  smoking  tobacco:  each  package  retailing  for  5  cents  or  less, 
1  cent;  each  package  retailing  for  more  than  5  cents,  1  cent  for  each  addi- 
tional 5  cents  or  fraction;  cigars:  the  dealer  would  be  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  a  10  per  cent  sales  tax  on  all  cigars  sold,  the  revenue  stamps  to 
be  placed  on  the  boxes  or  containers  before  they  are  opened;  snuff  and  chew- 
ing tobacco:  1  cent  for  each  three  ounces  or  fraction;  playing  cards,  5  cents 
on  each  50  cents  or  fraction  of  retail  price;  candy:  1  cent  for  each  10  cents 
or  fraction,  if  retailed  for  50  cents  per  pound  or  more;  all  syrups  used  in 
fountain  drinks,  76  cents  per  gallon;  bottled  drinks  and  all  drinks  not  made 
with  syrup,  1  cent  for  each  5  cents  or  fraction  of  retail  price;  admission  to 
movie  theatres,  public  bathing  places,  and  public  dance  halls,  1  cent  for  each 
10  cents  or  fraction  of  regular  admission  price. 

The  debating  teams  on  the  affirmative  must  advocate  either  the  general 
retail  sales  tax  or  the  luxury  sales  tax,  as  these  two  forms  of  sales  tax  are 
outlined  above.  Each  affirmative  team  should  decide  which  of  the  two  forms 
it  wishes  to  advocate  and  should  proceed  accordingly.  The  debating  teams  on 
the  negative  must  oppose  both  the  general  retail  sales  tax  and  the  luxury 
tax.  Each  team  on  the  negative  should  endeavor,  in  the  actual  debate,  to  put 
forth  its  main  effort  in  combatting  the  particular  form  of  sales  tax  which  the 
opposing  affirmative  team  is  advocating. 
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It  is  understood  that  the  receipts  from  either  of  the  two  forms  of  sales  tax 
would  be  paid  into  the  general  fund  of  the  state;  and  it  is  understood  that 
any  question  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  either  of  these  two  forms  of  sales 
tax  is  waived  from  the  discussions  in  the  debates  of  the  High  School  Debating 
Union. 

[Should  circumstances  or  conditions  make  a  change  in  the  statement  of 
the  query  necessary  prior  to  the  time  of  the  debates,  the  committee  reserves 
the  right  to  make  such  a  change  in  the  wording  of  the  query  and  in  the 
limitations  as  may  appear  best  at  the  time.  If  any  change  should  seem  neces- 
sary, by  reason  of  any  possible  legislative  action  in  the  meantime,  the  debate 
would  still,  under  any  conditions,  revolve  on  the  question  of  the  merits  of  the 
sales  tax  as  a  policy  of  taxation.] 


GENERAL  REFERENCES 


SALES  TAXES 

(Excerpts   from   "Sales   Taxes:   General,   Selective   and   Retail",  published  by 

the  National   Industrial  Conference  Board,  pages  4-7,  48-57, 

58-63,  and   74-79,  April,  1932.) 

A  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  states  to  adopt  sales  taxes  of  various  types 
became  evident  in  1921,  the  year  in  which  the  federal  government  eliminated 
a  number  of  commodities  and  services  from  its  selected  sales  tax  list.  The 
opinion  that  real  estate  is  bearing  more  than  its  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden 
has  existed  for  some  time,  but  recently  it  has  become  more  pronounced,  owing 
to  the  rapid  increases  in  the  cost  of  state  and  local  government,  accompanied 
by  a  decline  in  the  agricultural  price  level  and  a  general  business  depression. 
In  an  effort  to  find  new  sources  of  revenue  to  relieve  real  estate  a  few  states 
have  enacted  a  sales  tax  applicable  to  business  concerns,  while  others  are 
considering  such  a  measure. 

In  1921  West  Virginia  imposed  a  tax  on  practically  all  transactions  of 
both  incorporated  and  unincorporated  business  concerns.  Prior  to  this  enact- 
ment there  had  been  only  spasmodic  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  states  to 
levy  sales  taxes.  In  1929  Georgia  adopted  as  a  temporary  measure  a  sales 
tax  modeled  on  the  West  Virginia  act.  In  1930  Mississippi  adopted  a  sales 
tax  similar  in  many  respects  to  those  of  Georgia  and  West  Virginia.  In  1931 
North  Carolina  imposed  a  graduated  gross  sales  tax  on  all  types  of  wholesale 
and  retail  merchants.  State  sales  taxes  of  a  more  specialized  nature  are  in 
effect  in  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  Connecti- 
cut tax,  adopted  in  1921,  is  imposed  on  unincorporated  manufacturers  and 
merchants  in  order  to  equalize  the  tax  burden  with  that  of  incorporated 
manufacturers  and  merchants,  on  whom  a  net  income  tax  was  imposed.  In 
Delaware  a  manufacturers'  license  tax  measured  by  gross  receipts,  enacted 
in  1917,  is  imposed  on  persons  and  corporations  engaged  in  manufacturing, 
with  certain  exceptions  specified  in  the  law.  In  1930  Kentucky  levied  an 
emergency  tax  on  retail  merchants  in  the  form  of  a  license  tax  measured  by 
gross  sales.  The  Pennsylvania  tax  takes  the  form  of  a  sales  license  tax  imposed 
on  individuals  and  corporations  engaged  in  selling  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise. This  tax  has  been  in  effect  continuously  since  1921.  In  Missouri  the 
cities  of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  impose  sales  taxes  on  manufacturers  and 
merchants.  Since  1904  the  Philippine  Islands  have  imposed  a  tax  on  gross 
value  of  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  sold  for  home  consumption.  In 
1925  Porto  Rico  imposed  a  tax  on  the  sales  of  all  commodities  not  already 
taxed   under  the  existing  excise   system. 

Recent  developments  of  sales  taxes  in  the  states  indicate  that  selective 
sales  taxes  are  more  favorably  regarded  than  a  general  sales  tax.  According 
to  a  recent  report,  (Carl  Shoup,  "Retail  and  General  Sales  Taxes,"  A  Report 
of  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Revision  of  the  Tax  Laws,  1932, 
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Memorandum  No.  7,  p.  29)  state-wide  fiscal  studies  have  been  made  in  21 
states  since  the  beginning  of  1929  in  search  of  new  sources  of  revenue.  A 
summary  of  these  studies  bearing  on  sales  taxation  shows  that  a  general  sales 
tax  was  advocated  in  one  report  to  be  used  in  combination  with  a  net  income 
tax;  a  retail  sales  tax  was  advocated  in  one  report  and  suggested  as  an 
experimental  or  a  possible  base  in  two  states;  and  some  form  of  selective 
sales  tax  was  favored  in  six  reports  and  suggested  as  a  possibility  in  a 
seventh.  A  general  sales  tax  was  condemned  in  seven  reports  and  a  retail 
sales  tax,  in  two  reports.  In  the  other  reports  sales  taxes  were  either  not 
mentioned,  or  some  non-committal  comment  was   made  concerning  them. 

All  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  now  impose  a  tax  on  motor  fuel, 
which  is  a  sales  tax  on  a  selected  commodity.  In  39  states  a  tax  is  levied 
on  the  gross  receipts  or  earnings  of  certain  types  of  public  utilities.  Although 
these  taxes  are  not  usually  included  in  the  discussions  of  sales  taxes,  the 
economic  effect  is  the  same  in  most  respects  as  that  of  a  tax  on  gross  sales 
of  manufacturing  and  mercantile  concerns.  Since  the  rates  of  public  utilities 
are  subject  to  regulation  and  since  the  public  utility  commissions  are  per- 
mitted by  law  to  add  the  tax  to  the  operating  cost,  it  is  generally  assumed  that 
the  tax  is  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  but  in  practice  this  is  not  always  the 
result. 

In  addition  to  the  sales  taxes  on  individuals  and  business  concerns  enum- 
erated above,  13  states  [Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missis- 
sippi, North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Kentucky,  Texas, 
and  Utah]  now  impose  consumption  excise  taxes  measured  by  sales  on  tobacco 
and  tobacco  products.  In  South  Carolina  and  a  few  other  states  the  sales 
of  certain  services  and  commodities  other  than  tobacco  are  subject  to  excise 
taxation.  For  example,  in  South  Carolina  the  services  and  commodities 
selected  include  malt  and  malt  extracts,  ammunition,  candy,  soft  drinks,  and 
electric  power. 

Sales  taxes  of  a  general  nature  are  in  effect  in  the  principal  European 
countries,  with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  other  countries 
widely  scattered  geographically  and  differing  from  one  another  in  their  in- 
dustrial structure  and  theory  of  government.  The  urgent  need  of  revenue 
during  the  World  War  and  the  succeeding  years  gave  great  impetus  to  the 
movement  toward  sales  taxes  in  European  countries.  The  foreign  countries 
that  impose  sales  taxes  and  the  dates  when  these  taxes  were  first  levied  are 
given  below: 

Australia,  (wholesale  sales  and  imports  only),  1930;  Austria,  (consolidated 
taxes),  1923;  Belgium,  1921;  Bolivia,  1923;  Brazil,  1923;  Canada,  (manufac- 
turers' sales  and  imports  only),  1920;  Chosen-Korea;  Cuba,  1922;  Czecho- 
slovakia (consolidated  taxes),  1919;  Danzig,  1920;  Ecuador,  1924;  France, 
1920;  Germany,  1918;  Hungary,  1921;  Italy  (not  including  retail  sales), 
1923;  Jugoslavia  (consolidated  taxes);  Luxemburg;  Mexico,  before  1914; 
Monaco;  Persia;  Philippines,  before  1914;  Poland,  1923;  Porto  Rico,  1925; 
Rumania,  1921;   Soviet  Russia,  1921;  Turkey,  1925. 
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Selective  Sales  Taxes 

The  motor  fuel  tax  is  now  by  far  the  most  popular  selective  sales  tax  in 
the  states.  At  present  a  state  tax  is  levied  on  motor  fuel  in  every  state  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  while  in  six  states  an  additional  tax  is  imposed  by 
the  local  governments.  The  motor  fuel  tax  is  universally  measured  by  the 
number  of  gallons  sold,  and,  while  usually  the  legal  basis  is  the  sale,  in  a 
few  states  it  is  imposed  on  other  bases,  such  as  the  use  of  vehicles  on  the 
highways,  consumption,  and  privilege  of  registration. 

Tobacco  is  the  second  most  popular  commodity  selected  for  sales  taxation. 
The  federal  government  and  13  states  now  impose  a  tax  based  on  sales. 

Tobacco  taxes  are  collected  by  means  of  stamps.  The  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  collection  range  from  1.5  per  cent  to  7  per  cent  of  collections,  but  estimates 
for  any  particular  state  should  be  carefully  scrutinized,  to  determine  what 
cost  elements  are  included,  before  too  much  reliance  is  placed  upon  the 
figures.  More  recently,  when  other  sources  of  revenue  were  shrinking,  little 
decline  was  noticed  in  the  yield  of  federal  and  state  tobacco  taxes.  The 
tobacco  tax  is  the  most  dependable  source  of  revenue  in  the  revenue  system 
of  the  federal  government,  and  it  has  shown  a  distinct  upward  trend  over 
a  number  of  years.  The  steadiness  of  the  tobacco  yield  is  explained  (1)  by 
the  inelasticity  of  the  demand  and  (2)  by  the  fact  that  women  are  joining 
the  ranks  of  smokers  in  increasing  numbers. 

Four  states,  Arkansas,  Michigan,  South  Dakota,  and  Tennessee,  have 
selected  malt  as  a  basis  of  the  sales  tax.  Three  states,  South  Carolina,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Mississippi,  impose  a  tax  on  admissions  to  places  of  amusement. 
The  Kentucky  admissions  tax  is  measured  by  the  seating  capacity,  while  the 
South  Carolina  and  Mississippi  taxes  are  measured  by  the  price  of  admission. 
South  Carolina  has  selected  the  most  diversified  list  of  commodities  and 
services  for  taxation,  including  all  forms  of  tobacco  products,  playing  cards, 
candy,  syrups  used  in  fountain  drinks,  bottled  drinks,  and  admission  to  places 
of  amusement. 

Selective  sales  taxes  are  sometimes  opposed  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
regressive,  bearing  with  greater  weight  on  the  poorer  classes  than  on  the 
well-to-do.  The  usual  answer  to  this  contention  is  that  the  selective  sales 
taxes  imposed  in  this  country  have  not  been  levied  generally  on  necessities, 
such  as  foodstuffs  and  clothing,  but  on  luxuries  and  non-essentials,  such  as 
tobacco,  expensive  candy,  soft  drinks,  and  admissions  to  places  of  amusement, 
and  that  any  person  who  spends  a  substantial  amount  of  his  income  on  such 
things  does  so  voluntarily.  Moreover,  it  is  contended  that  the  spending  of 
considerable  sums  for  luxuries  or  non-essentials  is  an  indication  of  taxpaying 
ability,  since  such  expenditures  must  come  largely  out  of  surplus.  It  is  also 
argued  that  this  voluntary  element  in  a  luxury  sales  tax  makes  it  superior 
to  a  property  tax  on  the  homes  and  personal  effects  of  individuals,  for  when 
a  property  tax  is  not  paid  the  property  is  sold  for  taxes. 

The  choice  of  commodities  or  services  to  be  taxed  as  luxuries  or  non- 
essentials is  not  a  simple  task.  The  term  luxury  is  elastic,  changing  as  time 
passes.   Certain  articles  that  at  one  time  are  considered  luxuries  later  come 
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to  be  regarded  as  necessities.  The  term  is  also  relative,  since  to  some  persons 
certain  expenditures  are  necessary,  while  by  others  they  are  regarded  as 
luxuries  or  non-essentials. 

Any  selection  of  commodities  or  services  for  taxation  will  necessarily 
have  to  be  more  or  less  arbitrary,  and  some  consideration  must  be  given  lo 
other  factors,  such  as  yield  and  difficulties  of  administration. 

A  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  proposal  of  a  selective  sales  tax  is 
the  feeling  that  an  industry  is  discriminated  against  when  a  commodity  that 
it  produces  is  chosen  for  taxation.  This  not  only  makes  passage  of  any  selec- 
tive sales  tax  bill  difficult  but  later  interferes  with  the  administration  of  the 
law. 

Of  the  selective  sales  taxes  levied  by  the  federal  government,  the  tobacco 
tax  has  shown  the  most  outstanding  yield.  The  revenue  from  this  tax  rose 
almost  steadily  from  $88,100,000  in  1916  to  $450,300,000  in  1930,  or  14.8  per 
cent  of  the  total  federal  tax  collections.  The  collections  dropped  slightly  to 
$444,400,000  in  1931.  The  yield  of  the  federal  tax  on  the  sale  of  non-alcoholic 
beverages  reached  its  peak  in  1921,  when  it  produced  $58,700,000.  In  the  same 
year  the  admission  tax  also  reached  its  peak,  yielding  about  $89,700,000.  In 
1921  these  two  taxes  produced  2.7  per  cent  of  the  entire  federal  tax  collections. 
The  most  productive  year  of  the  tax  on  the  sale  of  motor  vehicles  and  acces- 
sories by  manufacturers  was  1924,  when  the  collections  amounted  to 
$158,000,000. 

The  revenue  possibilities  of  selective  sales  taxes,  other  than  motor  fuel 
taxes,  imposed  by  a  state  are  best  demonstrated  in  South  Carolina.  The  yield 
was  $3,904,497  in  1929,  which  was  8.6  per  cent  of  the  total  state  and  local  tax 
collections  and  21.3  per  cent  of  the  state  tax  collections.  The  annual  reports 
of  the  South  Carolina  tax  commission  show  that  the  sales  tax  receipts  of 
South  Carolina  for  the  period  1925-1929,  exclusive  of  motor  fuel  and  public 
utility  gross  receipts  taxes,  were  as  follows:  in  1925,  $2,867,808;  1926,  $2,722,- 
035;  1927,  $3,112,788;  1928,  $3,727,666;  1929,  $3,904,497. 

Whether  a  sales  tax  on  a  particular  commodity  is  shifted  may  depend  on 
the  cost  or  the  market  policies  of  the  individual  dealer.  For  example,  cigar- 
ettes are  frequently  used  by  chain  stores  as  "loss  leaders."  Also  the  psychology 
of  pricing  articles  selling  for  small  amounts  sometimes  makes  it  worth  while 
for  the  dealer  to  absorb  at  least  a  part  of  the  tax.  A  selective  sales  tax  may 
have  to  be  absorbed  at  least  in  part  when  imposed  by  a  state  having  a  large 
percentage  of  its  population  near  the  border  line  of  another  state  that  does 
not  impose   a  similar   tax. 

Retail    Sales    Tax 

Seven  states  [Connecticut,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia]  now  impose  a  tax  on  retail  sales,  although 
Kentucky  is  the  only  state  where  retailers  have  been  singled  out  as  a  special 
object  of  taxation,  as  may  be  seen  in  Table  8.  In  Connecticut  only  unincor- 
porated retailers  are  subject  to  the  sales  tax.  In  the  remaining  states  the 
retail  sales  tax  forms  a  part  of  a  sales  tax  of  a  more  or  less  general  nature. 
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The  particular  types  of  business  enterprise  affected  by  the  sales  tax  are  shown 
in  Table  8.  In  most  of  the  foreign  sales  taxes  retailers  are  included.  As 
already  pointed  out,  Canada  exempts  all  retailers. 

Some  of  the  principles  discussed  in  connection  with  the  general  sales  tax 
require  modification  when  applied  to  a  retail  sales  tax.  A  retail  sales  tax 
does  not  tend  to  encourage  integration  as  does  a  general  sales  tax.  The 
graduation  of  rates  according  to  the  amount  of  sales,  however,  as  in  Kentucky 
and  North  Carolina,  results  in  the  large  stores  paying  more  taxes  in  propor- 
tion to  volume  of  sales  than  small  stores.  This  tends  to  discourage  the  large 
unit  and  chain  stores  and  indirectly  affects  methods  of  merchandising,  since 
the  latter  frequently  buy  direct  from  the  producer,  thus  eliminating  certain 
middlemen.  The  large  retail  stores  and  the  producer,  furthermore,  may  even 
be  united  under  one  ownership. 

An  advantage  claimed  for  a  retail  sales  tax  is  the  collection  near  the 
consumer,  which  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  carrying  charges  of  the  previous 
producers  and  sellers.  The  administration  of  a  retail  sales  tax  is  simpler  than 
that  of  a  general  sales  tax,  since  some  of  the  conflicts  arising  in  connection 
with  the  overlapping  of  the  different  classes  of  industries  are  eliminated. 
This  is  especially  true  where  industries  are  classified  for  rate  purposes. 

The  checking  of  a  retail  sales  tax  based  on  gross  sales  should  be  less 
difficult  than  the  checking  of  a  net  income  tax  such  as  that  now  levied  by  the 
federal  government  in  the  United  States,  since  less  accounting  is  involved 
in  arriving  at  gross  sales  than  in  the  case  of  net  profits.  The  business  men 
of  this  country  would  probably  agree  with  those  of  France  that  a  tax  law 
which  requires  small  dealers  to  keep  books  that  properly  reflect  income  would 
prove  advantageous  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  but  for  other 
reasons  as  well.  In  view  of  the  development  of  the  administration  of  the 
federal  income  tax  in  this  country,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  difficulties  involved 
in  the  collection  of  a  retail  sales  tax  from  the  smaller  dealers  would  prove 
insurmountable. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  a  general  sales  tax  enacted  within 
a  single  state  may  cause  greater  disturbances  to  business  than  a  national 
sales  tax,  because  of  competition  with  other  states  in  which  different  economic 
conditions  prevail  and  also  because  of  the  restrictions  on  interstate  commerce 
imposed  by  the  federal  constitution.  These  difficulties  would  be  less  serious, 
generally  speaking,  in  the  case  of  a  retail  sales  tax,  but  the  larger  retail 
stores  operating  in  population  centers  near  the  state  line,  for  example  in 
New  York  City,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  would  meet  with  a  type  of  competition 
that  might  add  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  shifting  of  the  tax  during  the 
period  of  adjustment.  Living  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  New  York  City 
across  the  state  line  in  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  are  2.3  million  persons, 
many  of  whom  commute  daily  to  and  from  New  York  and  are  customers  of 
New  York  stores  selling  men's  and  women's  clothing,  jewelry,  household 
furnishings,  and  so  forth.  If  a  retail  sales  tax  were  imposed  in  one  state  and 
not    in    all    others,    certain    retail    stores    operating    on    a   margin    would    lose 
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a  portion  of  their  trade  to  competitors  across  the  state  line  or  to  mail  order 
houses  outside  the  state. 

The  margin  of  profit  in  the  retailing  business  is  not  very  wide,  as  may  be 
seen  from  Table  5.  In  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research 
of  Harvard  University  the  operating  results  of  department  stores  in  1929 
are  reported  as  follows:  "The  typical  net  profits  of  department  stores,  after 
net  interest  on  assets  used  in  the  business,  were  lower  in  1929  than  in  1928. 
Stores  with  sales  of  less  than  $1,000,000,  on  the  average,  incurred  net  losses 
of  0.4  per  cent  of  net  sales  to  1.1  per  cent  of  net  sales.  Larger  stores  typically 
earned  some  net  profit,  but  only  from  0.1  per  cent  to  1.6  per  cent  of  net 
sales.  For  specialty  stores  the  results  of  the  year's  operations  were  only 
slightly  more  favorable.  The  stores  with  sales  of  less  than  $500,000  tended 
to  break  even,  and  the  group  of  largest  stores,  on  the  average,  earned  a 
net  profit  of  2.1  per  cent  of  net  sales.  Among  the  department  stores,  the 
largest  typical  percentage  of  net  profit,  1.6  per  cent,  was  that  for  the  stores 
with  sales  of  more  than  $10,000,000.  Of  all  groups  of  stores  studied,  however, 
specialty  stores  with  sales  of  $2,000,000  and  over  were  the  most  profitable, 
with  an  average  net  profit  on  sales  2.1  per  cent." 

It  is  now  possible  to  make  a  rough  estimate  of  the  yield  of  a  retail  sales 
tax  from  the  summary  of  retail  distribution  in  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1930  prepared  by  the  bureau  of  the  census.  According  to  this  summary  total 
retail  sales  made  through  retail  stores  amount  to  fifty  billion.  On  the  basis 
of  these  sales,  after  allowance  for  necessary  exemptions  and  evasions,  a  1  per 
cent  tax  would  probably  yield  at  least  four  hundred  million. 

States  Levying  Sales  Taxes 

Table  8,  entitled  "Taxation  of  the  Sales  of  Commodities  and  Services  in 
the  United  States,  1932"  of  the  publication  "Sales  Taxes:  General,  Selective, 
and  Retail",  shows  that  sales  taxes,  excluding  motor  fuel  taxes,  gross  receipts 
taxes  on  public  utilities,  and  certain  sumptuary  taxes  on  ammunition  and 
billiards,  are  in  operation  in  the  United  States  as  shown  in  the  following 
summary: 

Federal  government,  cigarettes,  cigars,  manufactured  tobacco  and  snuff, 
cigarette  paper,  tubes,  admissions  and  dues,  pistols  and  revolvers,  passage 
tickets  to  any  foreign  port  or  place  not  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico, 
or  Cuba,  playing  cards. 

Alabama,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  carbonic  acid  gas;  Arkansas,  cigarettes, 
cigars,  malt  and  malt  extracts;  Connecticut,  admissions  to  places  of  amuse- 
ment, gross  sales  of  unincorporated  manufacturers  and  merchants;  Delaware, 
gross  sales  of  certain  occupations  and  businesses;  Georgia,  cigarettes,  cigars, 
gross  sales  in  excess  of  $30,000,  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Iowa,  cigarettes,  cigarette  papers  or  wrappers;  Kansas,  cigarettes  and 
cigarette  paper;  Kentucky,  gross  retail  sales;  Michigan,  all  wort,  all  con- 
tainers of  malt  syrup  or  malt  extract;  Mississippi,  cigarettes,  cigars,  admis- 
sions to  places  of  amusement,  volume  of  business  in  excess  of  $1200;  Missouri: 
St.   Louis   and    Kansas   City,   gross   sales   of   manufacturers    and   merchants; 
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(manufacturers'  output  and  merchants'  domestic  sales,  1/10  of  one  per  cent)  ; 
North  Carolina,  gross  sales  of  wholesale  and  retail  merchants;  North  Dakota, 
cigarettes,  cigarette  paper,  tubes;  Ohio,  cigarettes,  (1  cent  on  every  10  cig- 
arettes) ;  Pennsylvania,  gross  sales,  retail  merchants,  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent 
plus  $2;  wholesalers,  one-twentieth  of  1  per  cent  plus  $3;  sales  on  exchanges, 
one-fortieth  of  1  per  cent;  South  Carolina,  cigars,  cigarettes  and  smoking 
tobacco,  snuff  and  chewing  tobacco,  playing  cards,  candy,  all  syrups  used 
in  fountain  drinks,  bottled  drinks  and  all  drinks  not  made  with  syrup,  admis- 
sions to  places  of  amusement. 

South  Dakota,  cigarettes,  cigarette  papers,  tubes,  malt  extracts,  malt 
syrups,  derivatives  or  combinations  thereof;  Tennessee,  cigarettes,  0.2  cent  per 
cigarette,  if  retail  price  is  1  cent  or  less,  if  more,  20  per  cent  of  retail  price, 
malt  5  cents  per  pound  or  fraction,  carbonic  acid  gas  5  cents  per  pound 
produced,  sold  or  used;  Texas,  cigarettes;  Utah,  cigarettes,  cigarette  wrap- 
pers or  papers;  West  Virginia,  gross  sales,  or  gross  income  in  excess  of 
$10,000. 

DR.  KEISTER  TALKS  ON  TAX  PROBLEMS 

(Article  appearing  under  a  Chapel  Hill  date  line  in  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer  for  August  18,  1932.) 

If  the  state  property  tax  is  repealed  by  the  next  legislature  and  the  three 
million  dollars  the  State  Highway  Commission  expects  to  have  is  not  applied 
to  the  state's  general  fund  the  state  will  face  a  deficit  of  six  millions  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  Dr.  A.  S.  Keister,  professor  of  economics  in  the 
Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  declared  here  today 
in  an  address  before  the  Parent-Teacher  Institute. 

If  the  state's  property  tax  is  repealed  there  will  be  a  deficit  of  three  and 
one-half  million  even  though  the  three  million  to  be  saved  from  highway  funds 
is  applied  to  the  general  fund,  provided  of  course,  no  additional  taxes  are 
levied,  Dr.  Keister  asserted. 

Dr.  Keister  emphasized  that  he  was  neither  advocating  nor  opposing  any 
kind  of  tax  but  was  merely  analyzing  the  state's  financial  picture  in  an 
impartial  light. 

He  considered  it  unlikely  the  state  could  expect  to  increase  very  much 
the  rates  of  present  taxes.  The  income  taxes  are  as  high  as  the  constitution 
will  permit  and  the  franchise  taxes  on  corporations  about  as  high  as  they  can 
be  expected  to  go,  he  thought. 

"If  we  adopt  new  taxes,  there  is  really  only  one  that  this  state  has  not 
already  used  and  that  is  the  sales  tax  in  some  form,"  he  said. 

He  estimated  that  a  general  sales  tax  of  one  per  cent  on  all  retail  sales 
would  yield  from  four  to  five  millions.  West  Virginia  and  Mississippi  are 
among  the  states  with  such  a  tax.  If  applied  to  manufacturers  this  tax  would 
place  them  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  competition. 

Dr.  Keister  thought  a  selected  commodity  or  luxury  tax,  now  used  by  14 
states,  would  be  regarded  with  much  greater  favor  than  a  general  sales  tax. 
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He  estimated  that  such  a  tax  would  yield  from  three  to  six  millions,  would  be 
a  better  revenue  yielder  than  a  general  sales  levy  and  much  less  difficult  to 
enforce. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  a  general  luxury  tax,  he  said,  were  that  it 
would  reach  masses  not  otherwise  taxed;  no  one  would  be  compelled  to  pay 
it;  it  could  be  paid  in  small  doses;  would  be  easily  and  inexpensively  col- 
lected, costing  one  to  three  per  cent  only;  might  discourage  the  use  of  certain 
commodities  regarded  as  injurious  to  health  and  would  be  an  excellent 
revenue  producer. 

The  main  arguments  against  it,  he  said,  are  that  proportionately  it  would 
weigh  much  heavier  on  the  poor  than  on  the  rich  and  in  some  instances  it 
might  result  in  overlapping. 

Pointing  out  that  North  Carolina's  tax  bill  last  year  for  state  and  local 
governments  was  92  millions,  Dr.  Keister  said  that  52  millions  was  raised 
from  property,  representing  56  per  cent  as  compared  with  an  average  of  75 
per  cent  raised  from  property  in  the  nation  at  large. 

He  then  went  on  to  show  the  other  sources  of  revenue  and  how  it  is 
expended.  Fifty-one  millions  go  for  operating  expenses  and  41  millions"  for 
debt  service,  he  said,  "If  our  foresight  had  been  as  good  as  our  hindsight  we 
probably  would  have  a  higher  income  tax  and  a  lower  property  tax,"  he  said. 

"When  compared  with  the  nation  at  large  and  with  other  southern  states 
our  property  tax  really  is  not  high,  but  in  proportion  to  income  derived  from 
property  at  present,  especially  farm  property,  it  is  too  high." 

"Only  one-fifth  of  the  revenue  from  the  state  property  tax  comes  from 
farms,"  Dr.   Keister   said. 

DR.    HOBBS   GIVES   WARNING 

(Article  appearing  under  a  Chapel  Hill  date  line  in  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer  for  August  17,  1932.) 

A  warning  that  North  Carolina  is  treading  on  dangerous  ground  in  laying 
plans  to  abolish  the  15  per  cent  property  tax  without  making  equally  definite 
provision  for  replacing  it  with  some  other  tax  that  will  net  the  same  revenue 
was  sounded  here  today  by  Dr.  S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  of  the  rural  social  economics 
department  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  in  an  address  before  the 
Parent-Teacher  Institute  in  session  here  this  week. 

"The  state  has  been  taking  on  more  functions  all  along  and  yet  there 
seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  to  let  fewer  people  bear  the  tax  burden," 
Dr.  Hobbs  asserted. 

"Comparatively  speaking,  North  Carolina's  tax  burden  is  not  high",  Dr. 
Hobbs  pointed  out.  "In  the  aggregate  our  bill  is  about  the  average  for  the 
country.  In  the  United  States  1.72  of  the  true  wealth  goes  for  taxes  while  in 
North  Carolina  the  figures  are  1.78." 

Dr.  Hobbs  said  that,  contrary  to  the  belief  of  some  people,  the  farmers 
are  not  carrying  the  heavy  burden  of  the  taxation  load.  The  trouble,  he  said, 
is  that  the  farmers  are  not  making  a  living,  and  when  people  are  not  making 
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a  living  it  is  only  natural  for  them  to  complain  about  any  sort  of  taxation 
regardless  of  how  low  it  may   be. 

North  Carolina  is  the  fifth  state  in  farms,  but  the  per  capita  income  is  not 
high,  he  said.  One-half  of  the  farmers  are  tenants  and  one-fourth  of  the 
state's  entire  population  is  made  up  of  tenant  farmers. 

Ranking  twelfth  in  population,  with  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  in  the  last 
ten  years,  the  state  nevertheless  has  the  smallest  percentage  of  gainfully 
employed  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  has  the  largest  families,  Dr.  Hobbs 
explained. 

Discussing  the  proposal  to  abolish  the  property  tax,  Dr.  Hobbs  said  that 
"property  now  pays  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  total  cost  of  government  in 
North  Carolina  than  in  any  other  state  in  the  union.  And  property  in  North 
Carolina  has  been  granted  more  relief  than  in  any  other  state." 

Dr.  Hobbs  said  he  did  not  want  his  remarks  to  be  construed  as  advocating 
or  opposing  any  form  of  taxation.  It  is  the  business  of  his  department  of  the 
University  simply  to  dig  up  the  facts  and  present  them  impartially,  regardless 
of  what  they  show,  he  said.  His  address  presented  a  financial  picture  of  the 
state. 

"If  the  property  tax  is  abolished,"  he  said,  "the  state  will  be  short  of  four 
and  a  half  million  dollars  it  is  now  receiving  from  this  source,  and  if  this 
shortage  is  not  met  with  revenue  from  some  other  source  the  schools  and 
other  agencies  of  the  people  are  bound  to  suffer." 

He  said  that  95  per  cent  of  the  state's  taxes  are  now  paid  by  25,000 
people,  or  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  state  ranks  forty-first 
in  per  capita  taxes.  The  average  per  capita  income  is  only  55  per  cent  of  that 
for  the  country.  The  average  income  from  farms  is  67  per  cent  of  the  United 
States  average. 

RETAIL  TRADE   IN    NORTH   CAROLINA 

(From  the  University  of  North  Carolina  News  Letter  for  April  13,  1932.) 
The  1930  census  included,  for  the  first  time,  a  survey  of  wholesale  and 
retail  trade  in  the  United  States  by  states  and  by  counties  in  each  state. 
Volume  17,  No.  21,  of  the  News  Letter  carried  a  study  showing  the  essential 
facts  about  retail  trade  by  states.  In  this  issue  we  are  featuring  retail  trade  in 
North  Carolina  by  counties. 

At  the  beginning  of  1930  there  were  nearly  thirty  thousand  retail  stores 
in  North  Carolina.  They  did  a  total  business  in  1929  amounting  to  slightly 
more  than  744  million  dollars.  Sales  per  store  averaged  nearly  twenty-six 
thousand  dollars.  Retail  purchases  per  inhabitant  averaged  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  dollars.  North  Carolina  ranked  forty-first  in  retail  purchases  per 
inhabitant.  The  average  North  Carolinian  spends  about  six-tenths  as  much 
at  retail  stores  as  the  average  person  in  the  United  States,  the  national 
average  being  four  hundred  and  seven  dollars  that  year. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  learn  that  Pasquotank  county  leads  the 
state  in  retail  trade  per  inhabitant.  This  is  largely  explained  by  the  fact  that 
Elizabeth  City  is  the  trading  center  for  a  region  much  larger  than  Pasquotank 
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county.  It  might  be  of  interest  to  note  that  Pasquotank  is  the  only  county 
in  North  Carolina  with  retail  trade  averaging  above  the  national  average. 
Other  counties  that  rank  high  are  Mecklenburg,  New  Hanover,  Guilford, 
Buncombe,  and  the  other  counties  that  contain  the  principal  cities  of  the 
state.  The  trade  centers  of  these  counties  serve  a  region  much  larger  than 
the  county  in  which  located. 

Brunswick  county  ranks  last  in  the  state  with  retail  trade  averaging 
fifty-five  dollars  per  inhabitant.  The  small  amount  of  retail  trade  credited 
to  Brunswick  and  other  southeastern  counties  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Wil- 
mington is  the  shopping  center  for  the  southeastern  section  of  the  state. 
Actually  the  people  in  the  dominantly  rural  counties  spend  more  than  the 
counties  receive  credit  for.  Conversely  the  people  in  the  counties  with  large 
towns  do  not  spend  as  much  as  the  counties  are  credited  with,  since  much  of 
the  trade  comes  from  the  near-by  rural  counties.  Actually  we  do  not  know 
how  much  the  people  in  any  county  spend.  We  only  know  the  volume  of 
sales  within  a  given  county,  which  may  be  more  or  less  than  the  people 
within  that  county  spend. 

The  seven  hundred  and  forty-four  million  dollars  of  retail  trade  in  the 
state  in  1929  was  distributed,  by  groups  and  by  percentages  of  the  total,  as 
follows : 

General  merchandise,  $25.96;  automotive  group,  $18.40;  food  group,  $17.93; 
apparel  group,  $5.13;  lumber  and  building,  $4.60;  furniture  and  household, 
$3.86;  restaurants,  etc.,  $2.37;  country  general  stores,  $10.88;  all  others, 
$10.71;  second  hand  stores,  16  cents;  total  $100. 

The  sales  at  country  general  stores  include  much  food  and  general  mer- 
chandise, so  that  the  percentages  spent  on  the  first  groups  above  actually  are 
larger  than  shown.  "All  other"  stores  include  radio,  hardware,  drug,  cigar, 
coal,  wood  and  ice,  and  jewelry. 

For  the  details,  secure  from  the  Census  Bureau,  Washington,  their  report 
entitled  "Retail  Distribution  in  the  United  States." 

THE  TAX  BURDEN  ON  REAL  ESTATE 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  T.  S.  Adams  in  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
volume  85,  pages  33-34,  April,   1932.) 

The  heaviest  tax  burden  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  the  property  tax. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  revenue  of  our  average  city  comes  from  this  general 
property  tax.  More  than  four-fifths  of  this  in  turn  is  laid  upon  real  property — 
land  and  buildings.  Studies  made  by  the  committee  on  taxation,  of  the 
President's  conference  on  home  building  and  home  ownership,  indicate  that 
53  per  cent  of  the  revenue  of  cities  of  more  than  30,000  population  is  pro- 
duced by  the  tax  upon  real  property.  Nineteen  per  cent  comes  from  land, 
and  34  per  cent  from  buildings. 

This  concentration  of  the  property  tax  upon  real  estate  conforms  neither 
to  the  law  nor  to  sound  economic  principles.  The  burden  is  nearly  everywhere 
heavy,  and  in  many  communities  it  is  destructive. 
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A  few  authorities  on  taxation  hold  that  both  the  dependence  of  local 
governments  upon  the  property  tax,  and  the  concentration  of  the  property 
tax  on  real  estate,  have  resulted  from  inevitable  economic  conditions  or  ten- 
dencies and  that  it  is  useless  to  oppose  them.  But  the  great  weight  of 
authority,  and  the  facts  and  the  logic  of  the  situation,  are  all  against  such 
a  conclusion.  The  evils  are  avoidable,  though  there  is  no  simple  solution.  It 
will  remain  substantially  unsolved  until  the  public  rouses  itself  to  work 
far-reaching  changes  both  in  the  fiscal  habits  and  in  the  structure  of  our 
state  and   local   governments. 

Sound  policy,  tactical  expediency,  and  constitutional  law  all  require  that 
home  owners  should  seek  redress  through  measures  designed  not  only  to 
benefit  themselves  but  to  relieve  real  estate  in  general.  Special  exemptions  to 
home  owners,  or  even  to  buildings  and  improvements  as  distinguished  from 
land,  are  inadvisable.  Present  conditions  of  acute  distress  and  aroused 
public  opinion  should  be  utilized  as  a  unique  opportunity  to  introduce  funda- 
mental improvements.  In  hundreds  of  important  communities  no  real  effort 
to  tax  tangible  personal  property  is  made;  in  thousands  of  districts  only 
half-hearted  effort  is  made  and  the  major  portion  escapes.  As  for  intangible 
personal  property,  exemption  or  evasion  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

The  general  property  tax  laws  vary  widely  from  state  to  state.  At  one 
extreme,  tangible  and  intangible  property  has  practically  disappeared  from 
the  tax  base  for  local  purposes,  real  estate  alone  being  left  to  bear  the  burden. 
At  the  other  extreme,  almost  every  conceivable  type  of  personalty  is  required 
to  be  listed.  Except  in  a  small  number  of  states,  which  specifically  exempt 
them,  those  properties  are  within  the  reach  of  the  taxing  authorities. 

NORTH  CAROLINA'S  TAX  BILL 

Figures  compiled  by  the  tax  commission  of  North  Carolina  and  released 
by  Dr.  Fred  W.  Morrison,  executive  secretary  of  the  commission,  show  that 
North  Carolina's  total  bill  for  state  and  local  taxes  for  the  year  1931-32  was 
$89,017,457.  Local  taxes  represented  $49,813,165  of  this  amount  and  state 
taxes   represented   $39,204,292. 

The  figures  for  state  taxes  represent  actual  collection  of  taxes  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1932.  The  figures  for  local  taxes  represent  taxes  levied 
by  counties,  municipalities,  and  tax-levying  districts  for  the  calendar  year  1931. 

The  local  tax  revenue  of  $49,813,165  came  from  sources  as  follows: 

(1).  A  general  property  tax  levy  (all  units)  amounted  to  $47,683,594. 
Of  this  total,  the  county-wide  levy  was  $24,744,890,  the  district  and  township 
levy  was  $9,311,283,  and  the  city  levy  was  $13,627,421. 

(2).  The  poll  tax  levy  was  $1,024,603.  Of  this  total  the  county  poll  tax 
levy  was  $836,355  and  the  city  levy  was  $188,248. 

(3).  License  taxes  amounted  to  $951,166.  Of  this  total  the  county  levy  was 
$109,153   and   the   city   levy   was   $842,013. 

(4).    The  county  dog  tax  levy  amounted  to  $153,802. 

The  state  tax  revenue  of  $39,204,292  came  from  sources  as  follows: 
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(1).  The  total  amount  collected  for  the  general  fund  of  the  state  was 
$18,710,900.  This  total  came  from  the  following  sources: 

Schedule  A,  inheritance  tax,  $461,779;  Schedule  B,  license  tax,  $2,317,562; 
Schedule  C,  franchise  tax,  $6,667,071;  Schedule  D,  income  tax,  $7,782,546; 
and  non-tax  revenue,  such  as  for  instance  revenue  received  from  the  state's 
railway  holdings,  $1,471,942. 

(2).  The  total  amount  collected  for  the  highway  fund  was  $20,493,392. 
This  amount  was  derived  from  the  following  sources:  gasoline  tax,  $14,941,181; 
auto  license,  $5,471,895;  and  registration,  $80,316. 

TEXAS   AND   TAXES 
(Editorial  in  the  Charlotte  Observer  for  October  15,  1932.) 

The  constitutional  amendment  issue  in  Texas  is  dividing  interest  with  the 
gubernatorial  situation.  The  proposition  is  to  relieve  all  homes  under  value  of 
$3,000  of  all  taxation,  homes  above  that  valuation  to  be  required  to  pay  taxes 
only  on  the  excess.  The  taxpaying  home-owners  abound  in  such  numbers  that 
the  proposition  is  almost  certain  to  be  enacted,  and  that  would  mean  the 
slapping-on  of  a  sales  tax  to  make  up  the  deficit  caused  by  the  knocked-off 
taxes,  for  the  railroads  and  the  industries  could  not  be  soaked  above  the 
revenues  already  levied  on  them  to  make  up  the  ad  valorem  budget  of 
$32,000,000,  and  other  sources  would  have  to  be  found.  The  only  remaining 
source  would  be  the  sales  tax  and,  in  the  case  of  Texas,  it  would  be  necessarily 
the  heftiest  in  the  country. 


REFERENCES— AFFIRMATIVE 


SALES  TAXES  AS   RELIEF   FOR  THE   BURDEN  ON 
FARM  PROPERTY 

(Excerpts  from  a  paper  by  Dr.  S.  M.  Derrick,  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 

of  South  Carolina,  as  carried  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Twenty-Second 

Annual   Conference  of  the  National  Tax  Association, 

September  9-13,  1929.) 

From  a  necessarily  limited  survey  it  seems  rather  clear  that  this  form  of 
taxation  [consumption  excise  taxation]  was  instituted  principally  to  relieve 
agriculture.  The  fact  that  the  states  which  have  resorted  to  it  are  predomi- 
nantly agricultural  states  in  which  land  bears  the  burden  of  the  general 
property  tax  is  indicative  that  this  position  generally  prevailed.  Faced  with 
increasing  cost  of  government  and  a  disastrous  shrinkage  in  the  value  of 
farm  property  and  farm  products,  these  states  imposed  the  tax  along  with 
other  measures  of  more  or  less  importance.  This  was  clearly  the  condition  in 
South  Carolina.  Since  1921  there  has  been  the  firm  conviction — reasoned  and 
unreasoned — among  practically  all  classes  that  relief  must  be  given  tangible 
property,  and  particularly  farm  lands. 

Now,  what  relief  has  been  given?  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  revenue 
realized  by  those  states  which  impose  the  tax  on  cigars  and  cigarettes  alone 
has  been  relatively  small.  And  yet  even  here  the  amount  is  by  no  means 
inconsequential.  Alabama  gets  $1,300,000;  Arkansas,  $1,100,000;  Georgia, 
$737,000  (and  only  one-half  of  Georgia's  is  collected,  or  so  the  State  Tax 
Commissioner  reports);  Iowa,  $1,200,000;  Kansas,  $150,000;  North  Dakota, 
$333,000;  South  Dakota,  $338,000;  and  Tennessee,  $1,259,000.  In  1924,  the 
first  year  for  which  accurate  data  can  be  compiled,  the  yield  in  South  Carolina 
was  $991,000;  the  next  year  it  was  $2,170,000;  and  last  year  it  reached 
$3,276,000,  or  approximately  one-third  of  the  annual  appropriation  for  state 
government.  As  a  result,  the  state  levy  on  real  estate  has  been  reduced  from 
14  to  5  mills  while  appropriations  for  state  agencies  and  institutions  have 
not  been  reduced.  Certainly  this  must  be  regarded  as  very  substanital  relief. 

But  the  question  arises:  Except  from  dire  necessity,  can  consumption  excise 
taxes  be  justified?  Let  us  briefly  analyze  the  question  both  pro  and  con. 

It  has  been  maintained,  and  with  considerable  justice,  that  they  reach 
a  class  of  people  who  otherwise  pay  no  taxes.  Under  the  property  and  income 
system  only  those  who  possess  property  or  enjoy  an  income  above  a  certain 
amount  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  government.  Consequently,  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  citizens  bear  the  burden.  Large  numbers  of  wage 
and  salary  earners,  men  without  families,  clerks,  sports  and  others  escape. 
A  tax  on  non-essential  commodities  of  wide  use  and  of  inelastic  demand  would 
reach  this  group,  and  thus  distribute  the  burden  of  taxation.  The  1925  report 
of  the  South  Carolina  Tax  Commission  expresses  the  opinion  that  "on  account 
of   the   so-called   indirect   taxes,   a  greater   percentage   of   the   citizens   of   our 
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state  are  conti'ibuting  to  the  cost  of  state  government  than  any  other  state 
in  the  United  States." 

This  position  is  clear.  There  are  relatively  few  who  are  not  consumers 
of  either  tobacco  products  or  soft  drinks.  It  is  also  clear  that  in  a  democracy 
the  matter  of  civic  alertness  and  responsibility  makes  it  desirable  that  a  large 
proportion  of  all  citizens  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  government. 

Further,  no  one  is  compelled  to  pay  the  tax  since  the  commodities  on 
which  the  excises  are  imposed  are  not  necessities.  If  the  individual  is  adverse 
to  paying  the  10  per  cent  levy  on  candy  which  retails  for  50  cents  or  more 
per  pound,  he  can  escape  by  not  buying  candy  or  by  buying  a  cheaper  quality. 
Similarly,  if  he  does  not  choose  to  pay  the  tax  on  tobacco,  he  can  simply 
refrain  from  smoking,  chewing,  and  dipping.  The  laws,  customs  and  standards 
of  living  of  modern  society  do  not  force  him  to  use  these  commodities.  They 
are  not  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  health.  They  are  not  even  prerequisites 
to  one's  social  position.  This  is  not  true  of  tangible  property.  An  individual 
must  have  a  home,  or  a  house  in  which  to  live.  Society  must  cultivate  land 
to  supply  raw  materials.  Factories  must  be  built  to  manufacture  clothes  and 
to  process  food.  Stores,  banks  and  railroads  must  be  organized  to  bring  food 
i  and  clothing  from  the  field  of  production  to  the  point  of  consumption.  These 
i  are  properties  without  which  the  individual  cannot  exist  in  modern  society. 
A  tax  on  these  is  a  tax  on  necessities.  The  levy  must  be  paid,  or  the  property 
i is   confiscated. 

This  attitude  has  been  of  considerable  weight  in  the  states  which  have 
i  imposed  the  excises.  It  has  been  particularly  strong  in  South  Carolina.  In 
I  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly  and  in  the  press  of  the  state,  the 
assertion  was  frequently  made  that  the  consumption  excise  was  a  tax  that 
!  the  sheriff  would  not  be  called  upon  to  collect,  having  reference  to  the  situ- 
i  ation  that  a  considerable  number  of  sales  had  to  be  executed  by  the  sheriffs 
!to  collect  the  property  tax.  The  fact  is  that  sales  have  not  been  executed  to 
I  the  extent  that  the  actual  conditions  warrant.  Delinquent  property  taxes 
since  1921  have  run  into  the  millions  of  dollars. 

Related  to  the  above  position  is  the  idea  that  the  tax  is  paid  unconsciously, 
i  Since  it  is  paid  in  small  portions  throughout  the  year,  the  taxpayer  does  not 
(feel  the  burden  as  keenly  as  he  does  the  tax  on  property  and  income  which  is 
I  payable  annually  or  semi-annually.  He  is  therefore  less  disposed  to  grumble, 
lit  is  what  may  be  termed  "painless  extraction." 

It  is  doubtful  if  this  is  true  of  all  the  excise  taxes  now  in  force.  It  is 
I  perhaps  true  of  the  gasoline  tax  to  a  larger  extent  than  any  of  the  others. 
I  Few  motorists  are  conscious  that  they  are  paying  a  10  to  20  per  cent  con- 
sumption tax  when  they  purchase  gasoline. 

From  an  administrative  standpoint,  the  consumption  excise  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  easily  and  inexpensively  collected.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
those  commodities  the  tax  on  which  can  be  collected  by  the  use  of  the 
adhesive  stamp. 

The  cost  of  collection  is  not  easily  determined.  But  estimates  by  the  various 
states  show  that  it  is  relatively  reasonable.  In  Tennessee  the  cost  is  limited  by 
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statute  to  2  per  cent.  In  Arkansas  the  cost  is  given  as  1.4  per  cent;  in  Georgia 
it  is  4.1  per  cent;  in  Iowa  it  is  6.7  per  cent;  in  South  Carolina  it  is  "slightly 
less  than  3  per  cent." 

The  principal  argument  offered  against  the  consumption  excise  is  that  it 
is  not  taxation  according  to  ability  to  pay,  that  it  is  in  effect  a  regressive 
tax.  Admittedly,  this  would  be  true  if  the  tax  were  levied  on  necessities  or 
essentials;  such  as  foodstuffs  and  clothing.  But  the  position  can  hardly  be 
maintained  as  regards  the  tax  on  soft  drinks,  candy  of  a  high  grade,  tobacco 
products  and  admissions.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  poorer  classes 
spend  a  greater  proportion  of  their  income  for  these  than  do  the  middle  and 
upper  classes.  And  if  they  do,  they  are  doing  it  voluntarily,  and  possibly 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  necessities  of  life.  If  they  spend  considerable  sums  for 
these  non-essentials,  this  very  fact  is  fair  evidence  of  taxpaying  ability. 

Then  the  position  is  taken  that  while  the  commodities  affected  are  not 
necessities,  they  are  also  not  luxuries.  They  are  classed  rather  as  enjoyments. 
It  is  held  that  "taxes  should  not  prohibit  or  even  restrict  harmless  pleasures, 
and  the  fact  that  there  are  reckless  joy-riders,  and  tobacco  fiends  should  not 
lead  to  a  penalizing  by  high  taxes  the  more  conservative  of  these  consumers." 

To  apply  this  idea  to  the  systems  of  taxation  now  generally  in  operation 
would  condemn  nearly  every  phase  of  them,  and  little  revenue  could  be  raised 
to  support  governmental  activities.  A  person  ought  not  to  be  restricted  in 
his  desire  to  own  a  home,  and  yet  the  property  tax  in  its  actual  operation 
does  that  very  thing.  A  tax  should  not  penalize  thrift  and  energy,  and  yet  a 
tax  is  imposed  on  incomes.  The  fact  is  that  when  we  tax  a  man's  home  or  his 
savings,  we  are  taxing  necessities  in  a  very  real  sense.  But  when  we  tax  his 
soft  drinks  and  tobacco  we  are  touching  merely  his  enjoyments.  It  seems 
that  this  position  is  almost  wholly  untenable. 

A  further  objection  is  raised  by  those  who  hold  the  theory  that  the  man 
of  the  streets,  the  masses,  so  to  speak,  bears  shifted  property  and  business 
taxes.  It  is  maintained  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  impose  a  consumption 
excise  to  reach  all  classes.  They  are  already  reached  by  tax  diffusion. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  property  and  busi- 
ness taxes  are  shifted  to  the  ultimate  consumers.  The  whole  matter  of  the 
shifting  and  incidence  of  taxation  is  in  a  controversial  stage. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  tax  on  improvements  is  shifted  to  the 
users,  but  even  here  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  state  of  development  of 
the  community  in  which  the  improvements  are  located — whether  it  is  in  a 
progressive,  stable  or  declining  state.  A  tax  on  land  is  regarded  as  not  capable 
of  being  shifted;  depending  upon  the  matter  of  monopoly,  the  conditions  of 
the  cost  of  production,  the  nature  of  the  business,  and  other  factors  of  varying 
importance.  Certainly,  no  definite  conclusion  can  be  reached  that  this  position 
is  valid. 

But  granting  that  property  and  business  taxes  are  shifted  to  the  ultimate 
consumers,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  it  is  not  better  to  impose  the 
tax  by  a  method  by  which  there  is  certainty  that  they  will  pay  than  in  a  way 
in  which  there  is  considerable  uncertainty. 
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LUXURIES  SHOULD  BEAR  THE  MAIN  BURDEN 

(Editorial  in  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  for  March  9,  1931.) 

The  overshadowing  issue  in  the  crucial  determination  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee is  this:  Shall  luxuries  bear  the  main  cost  of  the  six  months  schools?  Or 
shall  it  be  assessed  on  a  general  sales  tax? 

If  luxuries,  the  tax  can  be  easily  collected  without  the  possibility  of  any 
profit  on  the  tax,  or  without  assessing  the  tax  either  on  the  manufacturer  or 
retailer.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  adding  the  small  tax  to  the  user  of  cigar- 
ettes or  other  forms  of  tobacco  and  soft  drinks;  the  purchase  of  a  ticket 
to  public  entertainment;  and  the  other  few  items  classed  under  the  term 
"luxury."  The  state  something  more  than  ten  years  ago  declared  by  its  system 
of  taxation  that  an  automobile  and  gasoline  came  under  the  designation  of 
luxuries.  Therefore  the  whole  tax  for  public  roads  is  to  be  imposed  on  motors 
and  the  propelling  power.  There  are  many  who  insist  that  the  automobile 
should  no  longer  belong  to  the  luxury  class,  that  it  has  become  as  necessary 
as  the  buggy  and  wagon  of  other  days.  The  legislature  does  not  stop  to 
controvert.  It  simply  goes  on  levying  various  sorts  of  motor  taxes,  higher 
than  upon  anything  else. 

The  gasoline  tax  is  nothing  but  a  sales  tax  on  what  is  accepted  as  a 
luxury.  The  man  who  inveighs  against  a  sales  tax  on  any  other  luxury,  must, 
to  be  consistent,  seek  to  repeal  the  gasoline  tax.  As  a  matter  of  fact  much 
of  the  gasoline  is  used  in  essential  business  and  is  a  tax  on  business.  It  is 
justifiable  only  on  the  ground  that  those  who  use  the  roads  should  pay  for 
their  maintenance.  And  that  is  sound. 

In  the  present  situation  North  Carolina  is  not  alone  under  the  necessity 
of  relieving  real  property  of  the  excessive  taxation  this  has  borne  until  it 
has  come  to  be  crushing.  The  Springfield  Republican  says  that  the  legislature 
of  that  state  is  seeking  the  best  way  for  relief.  The  mayor  of  Boston  proposes 
an  increase  of  ten  per  cent  in  the  income  tax.  The  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
is  said  to  be  considering  whether  to  favor  the  income  tax  or  a  sales  tax. 
There  is  hardly  a  state  which  is  not  troubled  about  the  best  means  of 
removing  the  indefensible  high  tax  on  land  and  stores  and  factories.  Like 
North  Carolina  most  of  them  are  operating  on  an  archaic  system,  in  many 
cases  worse  than  North  Carolina,  for  some  have  not  yet  levied  an  income 
tax.  This  state  took  a  forward  step  in  the  Bickett  administration  when  "make 
the  tax  books  speak  the  truth"  was  the  slogan.  But  it  has  largely  broken/ 
down  because  since  that  day  the  bulk  of  the  best  paying  property  consists 
of  intangibles  which  pay  little  or  no  tax.  Since  then  the  tax  on  visible 
property  has  gone  up  two  hundred  per  cent  in  many  counties,  though  when 
the  plan  was  approved  by  the  people  they  were  promised  that  the  tax  increase 
should  not  exceed  ten  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  the  pledge  was  made  that 
income  taxes  should  not  be  increased  over  six  per  cent.  The  latter  promise 
has  not  only  been  kept,  but  the  legislature  has  never  levied  as  much  as  six  per 
cent  on  big  incomes.  This  year  undoubtedly  the  limit  will  be  reached  and  for 
the  first  time.  If  it  had  been  increased  in  past  years  to  keep  step  with  tax 
on  land  the  state  would  not  now  be  troubled  about  decreased  revenues. 
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The  proposed  tax  on  a  few  luxuries  will  raise  in  the  neighborhood  of  eight 
million  dollars.  The  Commissioner  of  Revenue  of  South  Carolina,  who  has 
operated  the  law  in  the  Palmetto  State,  estimates  that  on  the  same  schedules 
as  exist  in  South  Carolina,  the  state  of  North  Carolina  would  collect  $8,000,000. 
The  items  could  be  enlarged,  sticking  to  a  small  number  of  items,  to  increase 
that  amount.  During  the  World  War  Uncle  Sam  raised  large  revenues  by 
resort  to  a  luxury  tax.  The  conditions  in  North  Carolina  are  far  more  serious 
now  than  they  were  in  1917-18.  Then  people  had  money  to  buy  Liberty  bonds 
and  they  bought  them.  Now  public  indebtedness,  plus  private  indebtedness, 
plus  high  tax  on  land,  makes  relief  from  taxation  not  only  just  but  absolutely 
essential.  It  was  because  the  legislature  understood  this  necessity  that  it 
passed  the  MacLean  bill.  Now  the  revenue  must  be  raised  "from  sources  other 
than  ad  valorem  tax  on  property".  There  are  plenty  of  these  sources,  some 
of  them  heretofore  having  escaped  all  taxation  and  others  their  fair  share. 

In  this  extremity  the  conviction  has  grown  stronger  day  by  day  with  all 
who  understood  the  question  in  the  large  that  the  bulk  of  the  tax  needed 
must  and  should  be  derived  from  a  luxury  tax.  It  was  to  that  source  Uncle 
Sam  resorted  during  the  World  War.  The  federal  government  then  resisted 
the  suggestion  of  a  general  sales  tax,  and  wisely  under  the  leadership  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  William  G.  McAdoo,  Furnifold  M.  Simmons,  and  Claude 
Kitchin.  A  general  sales  tax  imposes  burdens  on  those  who  buy  food  and 
raiment,  the  common  necessities  of  life.  More  than  that:  a  general  sales  tax, 
like  the  tariff  tax,  has  always  resulted  in  the  merchants  adding  something 
in  the  way  of  price  to  the  tax.  The  temptation  to  do  that  is  almost  irresistible. 
It  is  an  accepted  truth  that  the  tariff  tax  is  only  a  part  of  the  burden  that 
reaches  the  ultimate  consumer. 

The  opposite  is  true  of  the  luxury  tax  on  a  few  commodities.  The  consumer 
never  pays  any  profit  on  the  tax.  If  the  tax  on  a  cold  drink  is  1  cent,  the 
consumer  pays  six  cents  instead  of  five.  If  the  tax  on  a  package  of  cigarettes 
is  two  cents,  the  consumer  pays  twelve  cents  for  a  ten  cent  package.  And 
so  on.  The  prices  are  standardized  and  everybody  understands  them.  Another 
thing:  imposing  a  small  tax  on  soft  drinks  and  cigarettes  does  not  affect 
the  quantity  consumed.  People  who  buy  cigarettes  and  soft  drinks  are  never 
deterred  by  a  cent  or  two  more.  It  is  absurd  to  call  a  luxury  tax  a  "nuisance" 
tax.  It  is  the  easiest  of  all  taxes  to  pay.  And  nobody  need  pay  it.  It  is  a 
voluntary  payment  for  something  that  is  wholly  unnecessary.  A  luxury  is 
something  that  nobody  needs,  but  which  most  people  sometimes  desire  and 
are  willing  to  pay  for;  and  not  one  person  in  ten  thousand  who  wishes  a 
luxury  will  lessen  the  consumption  by  the  imposition  of  so  small  a  tax  that 
it  can  be  more  easily  paid  than  any  other  tax  that  can  be  imposed. 

There  is  another  argument  for  the  luxury  tax;  it  reaches  thousands  of 
people  enjoying  every  blessing  and  protection  of  government  who  now  pay 
no  tax  whatever.  Stand  in  front  of  a  moving  picture  show  and  see  who  make 
up  the  larger  portion  of  its  attendance.  Who  are  they?  Young  people  who 
do  not  pay  any  city,  county,  or  state  tax,  and  who  would  pay  the  additional 
pennies   in   tax   without  the   least   burden,   and   many   of   them   without   even 
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thinking  about  it.  As  to  the  others,  the  tax  would  keep  nobody  away.  As  to 
those  who  buy  drinks  and  smoke  cigarettes,  does  anybody  who  thinks  believe 
there  would  be  any  reduction  in  the  purchases  because  of  a  cent  or  two  tax? 
The  state,  in  times  of  stress,  should  give  luxury  users  the  opportunity  to  help 
pay  the  cost  of  public  schools.  If  the  tax  bears,  as  it  would  on  parents,  they 
will  see  that  they  are  paying  something  for  the  education  of  their  children  and 
most  of  them  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

The  suggestion  of  a  sales  tax  on  merchants  enters  upon  a  field  of  taxation 
that  has  many  objections.  In  the  first  place,  most  merchants  are  sharing 
with  others  the  losses  of  general  depression.  Many  find  it  hard  to  make  buckle 
and  tongue  meet.  Like  the  farmers,  very  many  of  them  are  in  no  condition  to 
meet  their  present  tax  obligations.  Instead  of  taxing  them  on  their  sales,  they 
sorely  need  the  reduction  in  the  tax  on  their  store  houses  promised  in  the 
MacLean  bill. 

In  the  second  place,  if  the  tax  could  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  the 
difficulty  of  dividing  it  out  fairly  to  each  purchase  would  result  in  adding  a 
price  larger  than  the  tax.  In  other  words  if  the  tax  can  be  passed  on,  a  larger 
amount  than  the  tax  would  be  charged  each  customer.  There  is  no  justification 
for  a  general  sales  tax  on  the  necessities  of  life. 

In  the  third  place,  it  would  be  impossible,  due  to  competition  and  the  very 
small  levy  on  each  item,  for  the  merchants  to  pass  the  tax  on  to  their  cus- 
tomers. Every  merchant  you  talk  to  will  tell  you  that  such  a  tax  would  have 
to  be  paid  by  him,  and  that  the  schedules  fixed  in  the  Day  bill  would  in 
many  cases  be  heavier  than  the  business  earned.  In  the  fourth  place,  the 
collection  of  such  tax  would  be  difficult  of  administration,  and  therefore, 
require  far  more  machinery  and  agents  to  enforce  it  than  in  the  luxury  tax, 
which  would  be  comparatively  simple  and  easy. 

The  tobacco  companies  and  soft  drink  producers  and  managers  of  enter- 
tainment houses  should  not  use  their  influence  to  oppose  the  luxury  tax.  It 
levies  not  one  penny  on  them.  It  will  not  decrease  consumption  or  decrease 
attendance  upon  their  theaters.  Of  the  few  big  concerns  that  increased  their 
earnings  last  year,  the  power  companies,  coca  cola  and  cigarette  companies 
headed  the  list.  Moving  picture  shows  have  felt  the  depression  less  than 
anything  else.  And  neither  of  these  companies  pays  upon  their  intangible 
property  (the  market  value  of  their  stock)  anywhere.  None  of  these  have 
decreased  their  price  though  farm  and  factory  products  have  gone  down. 

Sources  well  able  to  pay,  including  a  luxury  tax,  are  at  hand.  It  will  be 
easy  to  raise  the  money  without  taxing  business  anywhere.  Let  the  tax  be 
upon  luxuries,  upon  incomes,  on  power,  on  tobacco,  and  other  companies  which 
have  heretofore  not  paid  their  share.  When  this  is  done,  there  will  be  no  need 
to  consider  any  tax  on  any  business  that  deals  in  food  and  raiment. 

MISSISSIPPI  TRIES  THE  SALES  TAX 
(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Governor  Sennett  Conner,  of  Mississippi,  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews  and  World's  Work,  volume  86,  pages  28-29,  October,  1932.) 

Business  principles  and  methods  have  been  recognized  and  applied  to  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  the  Mississippi   state  government.   When   our  administration 
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assumed  control — in  January  of  this  year — we  were  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  providing  for  a  large  volume  of  inherited  deficits.  We  were  also 
called  upon  to  do  this  in  the  face  of  diminishing  revenues,  from  sources  upon 
which  the  state  had  been  accustomed  to  rely  with  reasonable  safety  in  normal 
times. 

Our  budget  has  been  balanced  by  a  reduction  of  operating  costs  and  an 
increase  of  current  revenues.  Without  discontinuing  or  seriously  impairing 
any  necessary  governmental  functions  or  services,  we  have,  at  a  single  legis- 
lative session,  reduced  governmental  costs  by  one-third.  This  was  accomplished 
because  the  legislature,  acceding  to  the  request  of  the  Governor,  reversed 
the  usual  legislative  procedure  which  had  obtained  in  our  state  during  the 
past  hundred  years  of  first  voting  appropriations  and  then  considering  ways 
and  means  of  providing  revenue. 

The  state's  income  has  been  increased  by  levying  a  2  per  cent  general 
sales  tax,  or  consumers'  tax,  which  will  furnish  the  required  additional  reve- 
nues for  the  present  biennium  with  the  widest  possible  distribution  of  the 
burden.  This  wide  distribution  applies  not  only  to  the  number  paying  the  tax 
(which  will  include  all  persons),  but  to  the  load  of  the  tax  on  each  individual, 
since  the  burden  is  not  allowed  to  accumulate  as  is  the  case  with  property 
taxes.  It  is  distributed  day  by  day,  so  that  the  citizen  is  never  in  debt  to  his 
state;  and  his  payments  are  made  in  such  small  amounts  as  never  to  become 
burdensome   or   unbearable. 

In  the  regulation  of  his  expenditures  the  taxpayer  largely  determines  the 
amount  of  his  sales  tax  payments.  This  is  not  true  of  any  other  form  of 
taxation.  The  sales  tax  makes  it  unnecessary  to  levy  large  or  unjust  penalties 
on  those  who  seek  to  develop  resources  and  improve  property,  but  rather 
encourages  these  activities  so  essential  to  progress  and  prosperity. 

Another  advantage  of  the  consumer's  tax  is  that  it  permits  every  citizen, 
however  humble,  to  contribute  his  part,  however  small,  to  the  support  of  his 
government.  It  awakens  within  the  citizen  who  pays  no  other  taxes  a  sense 
of  his  responsibility  when  he  goes  to  the  polls.  He  becomes  tax  conscious,  and 
is  more  concerned  about  the  competency  and  honesty  of  the  candidate  he 
supports.  His  patriotic  impulses  are  stirred.  He  is  proud  that  he  has  become 
a  contributing  citizen  and  is  no  longer  merely  a  beneficiary  of  the  state. 
Representation  without  taxation  is  an  unhealthy  condition.  The  consumer's 
tax  is  democratic. 

Many  states,  including  Mississippi,  have  long  recognized  the  principle  of 
the  sales  tax  by  levying  taxes  upon  the  sales  of  a  limited  list  of  articles  or 
commodities.  In  many  instances  these  taxes  have  been  levied  at  such  high 
rates  that  they  have  threatened  confiscation,  encouraged  bootlegging  and 
evasion,  and  resulted  in  oppression  and  inequity.  They  are  generally  known 
as  "nuisance"  taxes.  It  appears  to  be  the  height  of  inconsistency  for  those 
who  condemn  the  principle  of  a  low  general  sales  tax  to  favor  a  high  sales 
tax  on  a  few  commodities. 

Four  months  were  required  to  pass  the  general  sales  tax  through  the 
Mississippi    legislature.    The    opposition,    largely    limited    to    merchants    and 
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allied  interests,  was  aggressive.  Mass  meetings  were  held  throughout  the 
state,  and  special  trains  brought  large  delegations  to  the  capital  to  lobby 
with  legislators  against  the  enactment.  A  state-wide  anti-sales  tax  organization 
was  formed  and  well  financed,  and  almost  all  the  newspapers  bitterly  de- 
nounced the  measure  and  attacked  those  who  supported  it.  It  was  freely 
predicted  that  the  tax  would  destroy  business,  and  even  the  people  would 
openly  revolt  against  it.  Theorizing  economists  were  quoted  to  prove  that 
the  tax  could  not  be  enforced  or  collected,  and  that  it  was  unsound  and 
inequitable. 

Today,  after  three  months'  experience  with  the  sales  tax  in  Mississippi, 
practically  all  opposition  has  vanished.  The  anti-sales  tax  organization  league 
no  longer  exists.  Merchants  are  cooperating  wholeheartedly.  Some  of  its  most 
bitter  opponents  have  become  its  strongest  defenders,  and  it  is  a  rare  exception 
to  the  general  rule  when  any  complaint  or  protest  is  heard  from  the  consumer, 
to  whom  the  tax  is  passed.  Receipts  to  date  from  this  Mississippi  sales  tax 
are  in  excess  of  estimates  that  were  made  at  the  time  the  legislation  was 
enacted.  In  August  collections  ran  25  per  cent  above  budget  estimates. 

The  general  sales  tax  is  especially  acceptable  to  Mississippi.  We  have  few 
large  net  incomes  and  no  great  industries  to  tax.  Our  rich  mineral  resources 
lie  undeveloped.  Despite  our  wonderful  climate,  unexcelled  health  record,  long 
growing  seasons,  and  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  we  have  more  than  twelve 
million  idle  acres.  We  need  only  settlers  and  investors.  Development  has  been 
retarded  because  property  taxes  in  Mississippi,  as  in  many  other  states,  have 
been  too  high.  It  is  estimated  that  before  the  enactment  of  the  sales  tax  more 
than  75  per  cent  of  all  tax  revenues  of  the  state  and  all  political  subdivisions 
were  paid  by  property,  and  only  15  per  cent  of  our  people  paid  property 
taxes. 

Not  only  in  Mississippi,  but  almost  everywhere  throughout  the  nation,  it 
seems  agreed  that  there  must  be  a  reduction  in  property  taxes  in  order  that 
investments  may  be  encouraged  and  employment  opportunities  furnished.  I 
would  not  favor  a  consumers'  tax  to  be  levied  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes,  but 
only  as  a  part  of  a  system  levying  taxes  upon  property,  net  incomes,  and 
privileges.  Under  such  a  system  all  citizens  pay  in  accordance  with  their 
privileges,  abilities,  and  possessions. 

In  Mississippi,  under  normal  economic  conditions,  it  is  possible  for  the 
general  sales  tax  levied  at  a  reasonable  rate  to  eliminate  all  state  taxes  upon 
property  and  to  permit  a  50  per  cent  reduction  in  the  present  property  tax 
rate  of  counties  and  municipalities.  It  can  make  possible  the  exemption  from 
taxation  of  homesteads  of  limited  value,  and  of  sufficient  acreage  to  support 
the  family.  When  we  have  accomplished  this,  which  is  the  ultimate  aim  of 
those  who  have  advocated  the  consumers'  tax  for  our  state,  Mississippi's 
wonderful  opportunities  will  be  recognized,  our  natural  resources  developed, 
and  our  idle  lands  put  to  work. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  Mississippi  this  sales  tax  is  still  in  the 
experimental  stage.  Mississippi  officials  and  our  people  generally  are  satisfied 
with  its  operation  up  to  this  time,  but  we  can  make  no  wild  claims  for  it. 
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There  remains  no  doubt  that  it  will  meet  the  immediate  emergency  for  which 
it  was  adopted.  Its  success  as  a  fixture  in  our  revenue  system  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  cooperation  and  good  will  of  our  people,  particularly  those 
who  are  required  to  collect  and  remit  it.  Considered  as  a  tax  upon  the  privilege 
of  doing  business,  it  furnishes  a  most  equitable  basis  for  calculating  the  tax. 
But  the  present  rate  is  probably  too  high.  If  it  is  accepted  as  a  consumers' 
tax  and  passed  to  the  purchaser,  as  was  the  legislative  intent,  it  will  hold 
great  promise,  and  a  much  higher  rate  may  be  imposed  without  injury  to 
business  or  complaint  from  the  taxpayer. 

HOW   WEST   VIRGINIA    FOUND    NEW    REVENUE 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Governor  William  G.  Conley,  of  West  Virginia, 
in  the  Review  of  Reviews,  volume  82,  pages  120-122,  October,  1930.) 

Every  state  in  the  union  is  familiar  with  the  sales  tax  in  some  form.  The 
tax  on  gasoline  is  the  most  familiar  application.  In  some  states,  particularly 
Alabama,  a  severance  tax  is  laid  on  certain  natural  resources,  such  as  min- 
erals, which  differs  only  in  language  from  the  gross  sales  tax  imposed  on 
minerals  in  West  Virginia.  In  one  state  a  tax  is  imposed  based  on  the  pur- 
chase of  commodities,  rather  than  on  the  sale  of  commodities,  but  the  effect 
is   similar. 

In  West  Virginia  the  sales  tax  might  be  considered  as  an  occupational 
tax  based  on  gross  receipts,  and  the  title  of  the  act  designates  it  as  a  "tax 
upon  the  privilege  of  engaging  in  certain  occupations." 

In  Pennsylvania  a  sales  tax  is  imposed  upon  dealers  and  vendors,  based 
on  the  gross  sales  principle.  Retail  dealers  and  vendors  pay  a  tax  of  10  cents 
per  $100  on  the  gross  volume  of  business  transacted  annually.  Wholesalers 
pay  half  that  sum. 

Kentucky  recently  passed  a  sales  tax  statute  which  applies  to  retail  mer- 
chants, with  rates  of  about  20  cents  per  $100.  It  is  a  sales  tax,  I  understand, 
in  a  very  modified  form. 

West  Virginia's  gross  sales  tax  was  enacted  as  an  emergency  revenue- 
producing  measure  in  1921.  Every  person,  firm,  copartnership,  association, 
and  corporation  engaged  in  business  for  profit,  and  doing  a  business  of  more 
than  $10,000  annually,  is  required  to  pay  a  gross  sales  tax.  Originally,  those 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  professions  were  included,  but  in  1925  the  law  was 
amended  to  exempt  them. 

Also  exempted  are  insurance  companies  which  pay  a  special  tax  under 
the  insurance  laws;  mutual  savings  banks;  labor  and  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural societies  not  operating  for  profit;  cemetery  companies  operated 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  members;  fraternal  benefit  societies,  domestic 
building  and  loan  associations,  corporations  or  associations  operated  exclu- 
sively for  religious,  charitable,  scientific  or  educational  purposes;  business 
and  other  organizations  operated  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity. While  agriculture  is  not  exempted,  it  pays  annually  less  than  $1,000 
under  this  law. 
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West  Virginia's  gross  sales  tax  became  effective  on  July  1,  1922.  After 
three  years  the  rates  were  increased. 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  total  revenue  from  the  sales  tax  in  West  Virginia 
comes  from  three  sub-soil  products:  coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas.  The  state  is 
the  largest  producer  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  union.  The  tax  on  coal  produc- 
tion was  but  slightly  increased  when  the  law  was  amended  in  1925,  but  the 
tax  on  each  $100  worth  of  oil  produced  was  raised  at  that  time  from  40 
cents  to  $1,  and  on  natural  gas  from  40  cents  to  $1.85.  Natural  gas  now  pays 
the   highest   rate   of   all. 

Advantages  claimed  for  the  gross  sales  tax  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  The  tax  flows  uniformly  with  business  conditions.  The  revenue  bears 
a  relatively  consistent  proportion  to  the  conditions  of  business.  During  times 
of  depression  revenues  will  fall  off;  but  because  the  sales  tax  is  in  actuality 
a  tax  on  consumption,  which  fluctuates  but  never  ceases,  the  tax  is  certain 
always  to  bring  in  revenue. 

2.  The  sales  tax  is  easily  computed.  The  taxpayer  merely  keeps  an 
account  of  his  sales.  He  needs  no  complicated  bookkeeping  system.  He  does 
not  have  to  employ  experts  and  accountants  to  determine  the  amount  of  taxes 
due. 

3.  The  rates  of  tax  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  impose  in  effect  a  severance 
or  depletion  tax.  On  fugitive  substances  such  as  oil  and  natural  gas,  which 
are  being  rapidly  depleted,  the  rates  can  be  high  enough  to  reimburse  the 
state  for  their  extraction  and  exhaustion. 

4.  Because  of  its  uniformity  in  application  to  all  businesses  and  profes- 
sions, the  gross  sales  tax  has  a  wider  spread  than  many  other  forms  of  taxa- 
tion. The  successful  dividend-earning  business  cannot  complain  that  the 
careless,  unsuccessful,  unprofitable  business  does  not  pay  for  the  protection 
of  the  state. 

5.  The  products  of  business  and  industry  on  which  the  gross  sales  tax  is 
levied  are  largely  sold  in  interstate  commerce,  and  the  ultimate  consumer 
therefore  contributes  something  to  the  payment  of  the  tax. 

6.  The  tax  is  easily  collected,  under  an  unusually  low  administration 
cost.  In  West  Virginia  the  cost  of  collection  is  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  tax. 

Opponents  of  the  gross  sales  tax  bring  forward,  on  their  part,  a  series  of 
arguments.  They  maintain: 

1.  That  it  is  not  sound  economically.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  objection 
to  the  sales  tax  is  that  it  taxes  without  recognition  of  the  capacity  to  pay. 
In  other  words,  it  levies  on  sales  rather  than  on  profit. 

2.  That  as  applied  indiscriminately  to  extractive  and  mobile  industries 
the  gross  sales  tax,  while  apparently  allowing  a  pyramiding  of  taxes,  does 
not  allow  these  taxes  universally  to  be  shifted  forward. 

3.  That  its  administration  brings  the  problem  of  trying  to  fix  equitable 
and  proportional  rates  of  tax  as  between  different  kinds  of  businesses  and 
professions  in  the  same  class.  For  instance,  a  general  rate  is  usually  fixed  on 
several  classes  of  public  utilities,  but  within  those  classes  are  often  corpora- 
tions or  persons  doing  business  in  such  a  way  that  the  general  tax  rate  is 
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actually  a  penalty.  Rates  are  therefore  fixed  arbitrarily  and  necessarily  allow 
some  properties  to  escape  their  just  proportion  of  taxation. 

4.  That  the  general  sales  tax  is  in  reality  a  tax  on  consumption,  and  is 
not  altogether  just,  because  it  falls  primarily  upon  the  necessities  of  life, 
such  as  food,  fuel,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

5.  That  the  gross  sales  tax  is  objectionable  because  it  is  always  easy  for 
the  legislature  to  get  more  money  by  raising  the  rates  in  the  different  classi- 
fications, usually  the  easiest  course  in  tax  matters. 

DR.  POE  FOR  THE  LUXURY  TAX 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  in  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  for 
March  26,  1931.) 

Dr.  Clarence  Poe,  editor  of  the  Progressive  Farmer,  yesterday  sent  a 
letter  to  Senator  John  W.  Hinsdale  in  approval  of  Senator  Hinsdale's  bill 
for  a  luxury  tax. 

Dr.  Poe  says  he  is  convinced  that  a  general  sales  tax  is  not  justifiable  and 
that  he  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  anyone  can  consider  as  equally  heinous 
a  bill  to  tax  cigarettes,  soft  drinks,  and  moving  pictures,  and  one  to  tax  the 
baby's  milk,  the  patient's  medicine,  the  cripple's  crutch,  and  the  widow's 
shoes.  Excerpts  from  Dr.  Poe's  letter  follow: 

"I  am  myself  persuaded  that  a  general  sales  tax  is  not  justifiable,  but  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  any  man  can  consider  as  equally  heinous 
your  bill  to  tax  cigarettes,  soft  drinks,  and  motion  pictures,  and  a  tax  on 
general  sales,  which  would  includes  the  baby's  milk,  the  patient's  medicine, 
the  cripple's  crutch,  the  merchant's  tools,  the  farmer's  plows,  the  schoolboy's 
books,  the  tenant's  clothes,  the  day  laborer's  bread,  the  minister's  Bible,  and 
the  widow's  shoes.  To  go  before  the  voters  of  North  Carolina  and  say  there  is 
no  essential  difference  in  principle  between  a  bill  which  includes  all  these 
things  and  your  bill  which  exempts  them  all  and  instead  concentrates  on  soft 
drinks,  tobacco,  movies,  etc., — this  is  a  task  I  should  hate  to  assume  were  I  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  preparing  to  report  to  intelligent 
constituents. 

"I  have  to  confess  that  I  have  not  always  favored  even  such  a  proposal 
as  yours.  For  a  long  time,  editorially  and  otherwise,  I  said  that  it  is  a  crime 
to  tax  the  poor  man's  luxuries  without  taxing  the  rich  man's  luxuries.  And  I 
still  adhere  to  this  basic  idea.  What  I  do  realize  now,  however,  is  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  collect  taxes  directly  on  fine  cars,  fur  coats  and 
expensive  jewels  of  the  rich  (all  of  which  they  can  easily  buy  outside  the 
state  and  so  escape  state  taxes),  and  that  the  right  way  to  even  up  with  the 
rich  man  is  by  liberal  taxation  on  incomes  and  inheritances,  sharply  graduated 
as  to  amount.  The  rich  man  must  be  made  to  bear  his  full  share  of  the  burden, 
but  that  is  the  right  way — and  I  realize  now  the  only  practicable  way — to 
make  him  do  it.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  present  ad  valorem  tax  burden 
on  farmers  and  on  small  home-owners  in  country  and  town  desperately  calls 
for  help  from  this  luxury  tax.  As  I  said  in  the  Progressive  Farmer  last 
October: 
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"While  so-called  luxury  taxes  on  soft  drinks,  tobacco,  moving  pictures, 
etc.,  are  objectionable  from  many  standpoints,  they  are  certainly  no  worse 
than  having  real  estate  carrying  the  crushing  burden  it  is  now  staggering 
under.  A  great  proportion  of  the  wage  earners  in  our  towns  and  cities — 
factory  employees,  government  officials,  office  employees,  etc., — receive  more 
cash  income  than  the  small  farmer.  But  since  they  don't  invest  their  wages 
or  salaries  in  tangible  property,  the  result  is  that  the  small  farmer  (being 
taxed  on  his  livestock,  his  feed,  his  land,  his  tools,  and  machinery)  pays  two 
to  ten  times  as  much  tax  as  they  do.  Several  southern  states  now  raise  several 
million  dollars  a  year  from  these  so-called  luxury  taxes,  and  we  do  not  see 
how  the  excess  burden  is  going  to  be  taken  off  land  without  resorting  to  some 
such  plan  in   North  Carolina. 

"As  here  suggested,  I  think  your  bill  will,  to  a  considerable  extent,  cause 
many  to  bear  their  just  burden  of  taxation  who  are  now  escaping  entirely. 

"It  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  that  confronts  us.  Everybody  knows 
that  the  state  ought  to  encourage  home-ownership,  that  home-ownership  is  an 
indispensable  bulwark  of  the  state,  while  I  have  never  heard  that  the  state 
is  particularly  helped  or  strengthened  by  multiplying  the  consumption  of 
cigarettes,  soft  drinks,  or  movie  attendance.  Hence  I  believe  that  the  highest 
considerations  of  state  policy  justify  lightening  the  present  excess  penalties 
on  home-ownership,  even  if  this  does  call  for  the  collection  of  some  offset- 
ting amounts  from  non-necessities. 

"The  tax  burden  on  the  home  may  mean  the  difference  between  possession 
and  foreclosure;  a  tax  burden  on  no  class  of  luxuries  involves  such  dangers 
either  for  the  individual  or  the  state.  So  while  I  should  be  very  glad  even 
now  to  see  the  state  escape  even  such  a  luxury  tax  as  you  propose,  I  know 
that  the  choice  is  between  that  moderate  burdening  of  luxuries  and  the  con- 
tinued over-burdening  of  homes.  And  if  the  legislature,  having  promised 
relief,  retreats  or  refuses  it,  the  indignation  of  the  people  will  be  tenfold 
greater  than  before. 

"I  also  think  that  in  choosing  between  (1)  a  sales  tax  on  luxuries  only 
and  (2)  a  sales  tax  on  luxuries  plus  necessities,  there  is  a  vital  difference  in 
the  matter  of  expediency  and  enforcement  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  elemen- 
tary justice  and  public  policy.  Your  movie  tickets,  I  understand,  will  all  be 
state  stamped;  your  drinking  cups  will  bear  a  state  label;  your  cigarettes 
will  have  stamps  attached — meaning  that  here  are  a  few  standard  articles 
that  the  dishonest  person  can  at  no  time  pass  out  lacking  the  official  label 
without  serious  danger  of  exposure.  On  the  other  hand,  to  say  that  all  classes 
of  dealers  from  whom  we  buy  groceries,  drygoods,  clothing,  shoes,  drugs, 
fertilizers,  feed,  etc.,  must  report  and  pay  on  all  the  not  57  but  57,000 
forms  and  prices — this  presents  a  tax  absolutely  impossible  of  either  super- 
vision or  control.  In  the  items  covered  by  your  bill  we  have  a  minimum  of 
opportunities  for  the  dishonest  dealer  to  profit  to  the  hurt  of  the  honest 
dealer;  in  a  general  sales  tax  we  have  a  maximum  of  such  opportunities. 

"I  know  that  there  is  a  general  disposition  to  assume  that  everybody  who 
speaks   for  the  farmer  is  urging  something  impracticable  or  is  merely  com- 
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plaining  without  presenting  a  discriminating  program  of  relief.  If  anybody 
has  ever  doubted,  however,  that  the  farmer  has  suffered  out  of  proportion  to 
other  classes,  that  doubt  can  no  longer  exist.  And  the  farm  leadership  of 
this  state  has  been  reasonable  and  fair  in  its  demands.  It  has  called  for 
nothing  radical  or  revolutionary.  It  has  asked  only  for  the  execution  of  a 
program  which  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly  by  official  vote 
declared  wise,  and  it  has  furthermore  declared  against  the  general  sales  tax, 
which  the  governor  and  others  rightly  condemn — whereas  I  think  the  heads 
of  our  farmers'  organizations  in  this  matter  have  been  wiser  than  the  governor 
in  discriminating  between  (1)  a  clearly  unenforceable  tax  on  necessities  and 
luxuries  alike,  and  (2)  an  enforceable  tax  on  luxuries  only  plus  increased 
taxes  on  the  most  prosperous  interests,  such  for  example  as  the  'recapture 
clause,'  which  even  a  man  so  little  radical  as  Mr.  Maxwell  has  advocated." 

MR.     RAINEY  FAVORS  THE  SALES  TAX 

(Excerpts   from   address   by   Congressman   H.   T.   Rainey,   of   Illinois,   in   the 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C,  March  17,  1932.) 

There  are  only  two  older  taxes  in  this  world  than  the  sales  tax.  The  tariff 
tax  dates  back  2,500  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
imposed  their  tax  at  the  frontier.  It  became  our  tax,  and  during  the  ages  and 
during  the  centuries  it  has  come  down  to  us.  No  nation  ever  existed  in  this 
world  without  imposing  it.  It  fits  in  with  the  idea  which  tax  makers  like  to 
adopt.  It  is  a  tax  which  you  do  not  feel  because  you  do  not  know  you  are 
paying  it  and  that  gives  it  an  appeal.  No  party  in  this  country  of  any  size  or 
of  any  importance  ever  advocated  free  trade.  The  tariff  is  a  painless  tax. 

I  have  been  devoting  many  months  of  time  in  the  passing  years  trying 
to  convince  people  that  they  paid  the  tariff,  and  you  can  convince  them  they 
do.  There  is  no  trouble  about  that.  But  they  do  not  care  because  they  are 
not  acutely  conscious  of  it. 

The  next  tax  imposed  in  the  order  of  tax  development  in  the  world  was 
the  estate  tax.  In  the  old  days  they  called  it  death  dues.  Ancient  Egypt 
imposed  it  a  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  We  have  just  got  to 
it  now,  just  a  few  years  ago.  Babylon  imposed  it;  Rome  imposed  it,  and  finally 
we  came  to  it  when  we  were  compelled  to  do  so.  That  is  a  favorite  method 
of  taxing  from  the  standpoint  of  the  tax  maker,  because  it  is  paid  by  a  man 
who  cannot  object.  He  is  dead.  That  is  the  reason.  His  heirs  are  glad  to  get 
what  is  left  of  his  estate  just  as  quickly  as  they  can  get  it. 

Then  next  in  order  of  tax  development  we  come  to  the  sales  tax.  Some  of 
you  gentlemen  think  it  is  new.  The  Greek  cities  imposed  it  500  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  under  those  circumstances  that  does  not  impress  me 
as  a  new  tax.  It  did  not  soon  disappear  from  Greece.  They  clung  to  it  until 
the  city  states  of  Greece  collapsed  and  chaos  came.  Then  they  did  not  have 
much  taxes  of  any  kind  in  the  civilization  they  had  after  the  collapse  of  their 
city  states.  Rome  commenced  to  impose  it  in  the  year  9  A.  D.  The  Emperor 
Constantine    imposed    it    and    it    became    soon    a    part    of    the    Byzantian    tax 
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system;  it  continued  on  down  through  the  ages.  Spain  imposed  it  to  a 
greater  extent  than  other  nations  1,000  years  ago.  Her  cities  imposed  it,  and 
then  they  divided  it  with  the  king.  He  maintained  his  armies  out  of  the  50  per 
cent  contribution  of  the  overlords  of  the  cities  of  Spain.  They  furnished  it 
all  and  it  was  derived  from  a  sales  tax. 

Then  for  a  long  time  it  was  discontinued  until  the  World  War.  Germany 
imposed  it  during  the  war.  France  imposed  it  just  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  now  every  nation  in  this  world  of  any  importance  imposes  it  except 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Under  these  circumstances  it  appears 
to  me  that  those  newspapers  which  are  trying  to  impress  upon  the  country 
the  idea  that  it  is  untried  and  a  new  experiment  must  surely  be  wrong  about 
it.  An  experiment  that  has  lasted  through  all  the  centuries  of  recorded 
history,  I  contend,  is  not  new. 

We  condemn  a  sales  tax.  Is  there  any  state  in  this  union  that  does  not 
impose  it  on  gasoline,  some  of  them  on  cigarettes,  and  the  states  imposed  the 
objectionable  kind  of  taxes?  They  cannot  impose  any  other.  They  impose  the 
objectionable  kind  of  taxes  which  violate  the  fundamental  principles  of 
taxation;  the  purchaser  knows  he  pays  it. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  ways  and  means  committee  since  and  even 
during  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill.  No  man  on  that  committee  at  present  dates 
back  as  far  as  I  do  as  a  member  of  the  committee.  For  20  years  of  that  time 
and  more  than  that  I  have  been  studying  carefully  the  subject  of  taxes.  I 
think  I  know  something  about  the  art  and  the  science  of  drafting  and 
imposing  taxes,  in  fact — and  I  do  not  want  to  seem  to  be  egotistical— I  know 
all  about  it.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  results  of  my  studies,  covering  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  time,  so  that  you  gentlemen  who  have  not  studied 
it  as  much  as  I  have  will  know  just  as  much  as  I  do  about  it. 

I  have  helped  to  draft  more  tariff  and  more  tax  bills  than  any  other  man 
living  in  the  United  States  today,  so  I  ought  to  know  something  about  levying 
taxes. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  the  science  of  levying  taxes  is.  I  can 
tell  you  in  a  few  words  so  that  you  will  understand  just  as  much  about  it  as 
I  do,  who  have  studied  it  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  responsible  legislator,  who  is  going  to  be  criticized  for  it,  the 
science  of  levying  and  collecting  taxes  is  the  science  of  getting  the  most 
feathers  with  the  least  squawking  of  the  goose.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

There  is  nothing  so  full  of  intense  human  interest  and  romance  as  the 
study  of  taxes  during  all  the  centuries. 

It  simply  shows  that  3,500  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  in  all  of 
the  centuries  which  have  followed,  men  felt  about  taxes  just  as  we  do  now. 
They  adopted  the  same  methods  we  prefer  to  adopt  at  the  present  day.  They 
were  moved  by  the  same  emotions  that  move  us  today.  They  had  just  as  much 
trouble  with  their  constituents  as  we  are  having.  Therefore,  they  were  driven, 
all  of  them,  to  the  least  objectionable  kind  of  taxes. 
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THE  GENERAL  SALES  TAX 

(Article  by  Representative  N.  E.  Day,  of  Jacksonville,  in  the  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer  for  March  8,  1931.) 

I  have  uniformly  favored  the  property  or  ad  valorem  relief  set  up  as 
the  principle  of  the  MacLean  or  six  months  school  law  passed  early  in  the 
session.  I  have  been  certain  that  one  or  other  form  of  sales  tax  would  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  measure  of  relief  called  for.  I  have  been  and  am  ani 
advocate  of  whichever  form  of  sales  tax  the  finance  committee  approves — 
always  provided  that  its  report  calls  for  the  ad  valorem  tax  reduction 
provided  by  the  MacLean  bill  principle,  for  at  this  point  there  is  no  com- 
promise. I  would  consider  myself  guilty  of  a  craven,  cowardly,  asinine  act, 
after  we  have  promised  this  measure  of  relief  to  the  home-owners  (who  as  a 
class  are  less  vocal  and  less  organized  than  other  classes,  but  whose  interests 
and  future  are  more  vitally  at  stake  than  those  of  any  other  class)  if  I  should 
permit  the  highly  organized  and  subsidized  lobbies  around  Raleigh  to  prosti- 
tute my  reason  and  judgment.  Of  course,  taxes  can't  be  provided  without 
causing  opposition;  but  the  unorganized  and  usually  docile  small  farm  and 
home-owners  of  North  Carolina  can  be  aroused — if  abused  and  forgotten 
too  long — and  they  outnumber  four  to  one  all  the  other  combined  groups  and 
interests  who  are  employing  attorneys  and  agents  to  march  on  Raleigh. 

On  March  4  telegrams  were  sent  to  members  of  the  finance  committee 
expressing  preference  for  general  sales  tax  rather  than  commodity  or  luxury 
tax — but  praying  to  be  excused  altogether.  On  March  5,  the  telegrams  which 
came  in  by  the  basketful  demanded  the  defeat  of  all  forms  of  sales  tax; 
and  one  series  demanded  that  legislators  oppose  all  forms  of  taxation  (and, 
of  course,  for  all  purposes).  On  March  6  the  wires  demanded  slaughter  of  the 
general  sales  tax  specifically  and  demanded  hearings.  All  this  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  hearings  have  been  going  on  for  more  than  a  month  and  at  many 
of.  the  hearings  the  adroit  and  resourceful  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina 
Merchants'  Association  has  been  present  in  person — one  hearing  being  devoted 
to  his  use  for  the  purpose  of  assailing  the  sales  tax. 

My  reasons  for  inclining  to  the  general  sales  tax  plan  may  be  summarized 
as    follows  : 

1.  It  provides  for  uniform  graduation — reaching  all  classes,  and  volumes  of 
business  alike  and  at  the  same  rate  per  class. 

2.  It  is  subject  to  fluctuation  from  time  to  time  and  will  produce  a  more 
stable  supply  of  revenue. 

3.  It  does  not  invite  the  setting  up  of  a  business  of  "bootlegging"  goods 
across  state  lines  to  be  sold  in  violation  of  the  law;  as  is  said  to  take  place 
in  case  of  certain  heavily  taxed  items  under  the  luxury  plan. 

4.  It  does  not  foster  tax-consciousness,  as  it  is  more  indirect  in  its  appli- 
cation— it  avoids  the  penny  and   stamp   "nuisances." 

5.  It  has  wider  bearing-surface  in  its  application  to  buying  power.  The 
larger  the  volume  of  purchases  (made  where  there  is  the  greater  buying 
power)    the  greater  will  be  the  tax.   Under  the  luxury  plan  a  tenant  family 
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consuming  $2  worth  of  tobacco  products  per  week  will  pay  $20.80  in  taxes 
on  tobacco  in  one  year. 

6.  It  reaches  the  chain  stores  effectively.  They  depend  on  small  profit 
margin  and  quick  turn  over,  and  will  have  to  write  up  their  prices  to  meet 
tax  rate,  which  will  tend  to  equalize  their  price  offerings  with  those  of  resident 
and  time   stores. 

7.  No  class  of  citizenship  is  more  adroit  and  resourceful  than  merchants 
as  a  class,  and  they  will  simply  be  the  collecting  agents  of  the  revenue  depart- 
ment— and  will  take  care  of  themselves — for  it  applies  alike  to  all  competing 
lines  of  trade. 

8.  Merchants  will  be  the  first  class  to  profit  by  business  pick-up  due  to 
property  tax  relief  and  restored  confidence  among  farmers. 

THE  LUXURY  SALES  TAX 

(Article  by  Senator  John  W.  Hinsdale,  of  Raleigh,  in  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer  for  March  8,  1931.) 

The  theory  of  a  selective  sales  tax  is  that  it  imposes  the  burden  of  taxation 
upon  subjects  that  are  in  the  nature  of  non-essentials  and  therefore  makes 
the  payment  of  the  tax  more  or  less  optional  with  the  individual  taxpayer. 
The  selection  of  these  articles  is,  of  course,  somewhat  arbitrary  for  the  reason 
that  nothing  human  is  perfect  or  anything  like  perfect.  The  subjects  of  taxation 
in  what  is  known  as  the  commodity  sales  tax  bill  are  tobacco  in  all  its  forms, 
playing  cards,  malt  extract,  candy  selling  for  more  than  50  cents  per  pound, 
gun  shells,  soft  drinks,  and  admission  to  theaters,  also  a  small  tax  on  new 
automobiles. 

It  is  evident  that  all  these  articles,  with  the  possible  exception  of  automo- 
biles, while,  from  habit,  they  may  be  very  desirable,  still,  they  do  not  touch 
the  vital  existence  of  anyone,  and  for  the  most  part  one  would  be  well  off 
if  he  abstained  from  their  use. 

The  further  theory  of  this  tax  is  that  it  distributes  the  burden  of  taxation 
upon  all  classes  of  society,  without  putting  an  undue  burden  on  anyone.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  all  classes  of  society  enjoy  the  common  convenience 
of  good  streets,  fire  protection,  police  protection,  the  opportunity  to  use  the 
various  charitable  institutions  of  the  state  upon  occasion,  the  protection  of  the 
courts  and  all  other  benefits  of  society  and  no  man  should  object  to  contrib- 
uting a  moderate  amount  to  these  purposes.  Besides  the  benefits  named  above, 
every  citizen  of  North  Carolina  has  the  privilege  of  sending  his  children  to 
the  public  schools  free  of  charge,  and  this,  alone,  would  justify  the  imposition 
of  the  tax. 

In  approaching  this  subject  it  is  well  to  remember  that  when  the  MacLean 
bill  was  passed,  the  state  entered  definitely  upon  the  support  of  the  consti- 
tutional six  month  school  system  with  taxes  derived  from  sources  other  than 
ad  valorem  taxes  on  real  and  personal  property.  The  finance  commi'tee  has 
been  occupied  night  and  day  in  studying  the  question  and  in  investigating 
all  available  sources  of  taxation,  and  we  have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion 
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that  if  the  schools  are  to  be  supported  by  taxes  other  than  ad  valorem  taxes, 
either  a  general  retail  sales  tax  must  be  adopted  or  else  a  selective  commodity 
tax. 

In  my  opinion  a  selective  commodity  tax  is  preferable  from  every  point 
of  view. 

First,  it  is  well  distributed  over  all  classes  of  society  and  in  the  course  of 
a  year  it  is  safe  to  say  that  every  adult  citizen  of  the  state  will  have  made 
his  contribution. 

Second:  This  tax  is  largely  collected  at  its  source  and  will  require  much 
less  machinery  and  a  much  smaller  office  and  field  force  in  its  execution.  The 
collection  will  largely  be  identical  with  the  collection  of  the  gasoline  tax  as  at 
present  administered.  That  is,  the  tax  will  be  collected  by  the  state  at  its 
source  and  passed  on  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  The  only  extra  burden  it  will 
put  on  the  retailer  is  the  making  of  change  to  cover  the  extra  pennies,  which 
the  retailer  will  keep  to  reimburse  himself  and  in  the  case  of  persons  selling 
fountain  drinks  the  attaching  of  stamps  to  containers  and  cancelling  the  same. 
In  my  opinion  it  will  not  make  necessary  the  employment  of  a  single  extra 
man  by  any  retailer  in  North  Carolina. 

Third:  the  tax  is  voluntary  and  no  man  need  pay  it,  if  he  is  unwilling  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  his  state. 

Fourth:  In  the  case  of  the  general  retail  sales  tax  everything  that  a  man 
uses  from  the  cradle  in  which  his  baby  is  rocked,  to  the  coffin  in  which  he  is 
buried,  is  taxed,  including  his  meat,  his  meal,  his  flour,  his  clothes  and  every 
article  that  goes  into  his  daily  life  whether  a  necessity  or  a  luxury. 

Fifth:  The  general  retail  sales  tax  will  put  many  merchants  out  of 
business,  cause  others  to  reduce  their  expenses  and  in  doing  so  many  clerks 
will  lose  their  positions.  This  tax  runs  from  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  in  the 
lower  brackets,  to  as  high  as  three  per  cent  in  the  higher  brackets.  The  theory 
of  the  tax  is  that  it  will  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  If  this  is  done  it  will 
place  a  tax  on  the  necessities  of  life.  If  it  is  not  passed  it  will  put  the  retail 
dealer  in  a  hopeless  position.  It  must  be  conceded  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  pass  this  tax  on,  on  the  purchases  of  less  than  a  dollar  or  even  two  or 
three  dollars.  Where  a  merchant  is  taxed,  say  one  per  cent,  he  cannot  pass 
this  tax  on  fairly  on  a  50-cent  purchase. 

Therefore,  if  the  tax  is  passed  on,  it  will  have  to  be  on  the  more  expensive 
articles,  and  in  order  for  the  merchant  to  save  himself  he  would  have  to  pass 
the  tax  on  not  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  per  cent,  but  at  possibly  four  or 
five  per  cent.  The  inevitable  effect  of  this  will  be  that  mail  order  houses  will 
be  patronized.  The  citizens  of  the  state,  to  save  this  four  or  five  dollars  on 
the  hundred,  will  order  from  Franklin  Simons,  Sears  and  Roebuck,  Mont- 
gomery Ward,  and  a  host  of  other  foreign  department   stores. 

At  the  present  time  most  of  the  large  stores  in  North  Carolina  as  well  as 
in  the  country  at  large,  depend  upon  the  volume  of  business  and  quick  turn- 
over for  their  profit.  They  are  now  making  less  than  one  per  cent  profit.  In 
other  words,  the  tax  proposed  to  be  charged,  in  many  instances,  will  be  larger 
than  the  profits  of  the  business.  This  means  nothing  short  of  absolute  and 
speedy  ruin. 
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Sixth:  This  tax  has  been  definitely  tried  out  in  South  Carolina,  and  if  we 
can  believe  the  testimony  of  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  collection  of  this  tax 
in  that  state,  it  has  proved  eminently  satisfactory. 

After  giving  this  matter  most  careful  consideration,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  either  plan  would  realize  between  nine  and  ten  million  dollars. 

VIEWS   OF   MR.   MacLEAN 

(Excerpts  from  radio  address  by  Representative  A.  D.  MacLean,  of  Wash- 
ington, as  carried  in  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  for  April  4,  1931.) 

After  the  most  painstaking  investigation  which  the  sub-committee  of  the 
house  finance  committee  could  make,  two  sales  tax  plans  were  considered  and 
reported  by  the  sub-committee:  One  based  on  a  bill  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Day,  since  known  as  the  Day  plan,  and  the  other  introduced  by 
Senator  Hinsdale,  known  as  the  Hinsdale  plan.  They  proceed  upon  opposite 
methods,  although  they  are  sales  tax  measures.  The  theory  of  the  Day  plan  is 
that  the  state  school  system  should  be  supported  on  a  wide  base  or  foundation 
by  a  low,  level  rate  of  1  per  cent  on  practically  all  merchandise  sold  at  retail, 
to  be  paid  at  the  source  by  retail  merchants  but  directly  or  indirectly  passed 
on  to  the  consumer;  while  the  Hinsdale  theory  is  that  of  a  high  rate  of  tax  on 
a  few  articles,  called  luxuries  or  the  poor  man's  pleasures,  such  as  20  per  cent 
on  cigarettes,  20  per  cent  on  soft  drinks,  and  10  per  cent  on  moving  pictures, 
to  be  paid  directly  by  the  purchaser,  including  some  other  selected  articles, 
candies,  cosmetics,  automobiles,  and  stamp  taxes  on  notes,  deeds,  and  the 
like. 

We  were  told  by  the  Commissioner  of  Revenue,  Mr.  Maxwell,  and  Dr. 
Morrison  that  the  Day  plan  was  sounder,  because  in  their  opinion  it  would 
produce  nine  million  dollars,  or  nearly  the  additional  amount  required,  while 
they  thought  the  Hinsdale  bill  would  not  produce  more  than  six,  after  making 
certain  necessary  deductions.  The  sub-committee,  however,  decided  that  the 
Hinsdale  bill  would  raise  as  much  as  seven  million,  based  on  the  South 
Carolina  experience  with  a  similar  measure,  and  reported  both  it  and  the 
Day  plan  as  alternatives  after  proposing  5  per  cent  on  domestic  consumption 
of  electricity  and  gas  and  5  per  cent  on  intra-state  telephones  and  telegraphs 
and  certain  other  additions  to  make  up  the  estimated  deficiency  in  the 
Hinsdale  plan. 

The  revenue  bill  in  the  form  of  a  committee  substitute  for  the  original, 
was  next  reported  out  by  Mr.  Spence  and  considered  by  the  house  as  in 
committee  of  the  whole  with  Mr.  Connor  presiding  as  chairman.  By  this  time 
the  opposition  to  any  form  of  sales  tax  was  strongly  organized  and  particu- 
larly so  by  most  of  the  merchants,  with  whom  a  majority  of  the  farmers 
appeared  to  unite  as  against  the  Day  plan  but  in  favor  of  the  Hinsdale  or 
so-called  luxury  tax,  and  the  battle  was  vigorously  waged  on  all  sides.  I  took 
the  position  on  the  floor  and  announced  that  I  would  support  either  plan  and 
that  ultimate  success  should  not  be  endangered  by  too  strong  adherence  to 
one  or  the  other,  but  that  in  my  opinion  the  Day  plan  was  the  sounder  of  the 
two,  based  on  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  this  necessary  but  radical 
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change  in  our  taxing  system.  These  fundamental  principles  are:  first,  that  the 
method  or  measure  of  taxation  be  not  confiscatory  of  the  property  or  business 
or  subject  on  which  it  is  laid;  second,  that  it  produce  the  necessary  revenue 
for  the  purpose  intended;  and  third,  that  it  be  fairly  distributed.  It  is  now 
clear  that  the  old  ad  valorem  system  offends  against  all  three  and  that  it 
can  no  longer  be  relied  upon  to  support  the  schools;  but  the  Day  plan  or  the 
Hinsdale  plan  meets  the  first  in  the  sense  that  neither  is  destructive  of 
business,  property  or  subject  matter. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  Day  plan  more  nearly  fulfills  the  other 
requirements  than  does  the  Hinsdale,  since  it  is  estimated  to  produce  a  larger 
amount  of  revenue,  although  this  is  now  questioned,  and  to  be  more  fairly 
distributed  since  the  tax  will  be  paid  by  all  the  people  of  the  state  rather 
than  by  that  part  who  smoke,  take  soft  drinks,  or  visit  the  pictures,  whether 
these  things  be  called  luxuries  or  the  poor  man's  pleasures.  To  illustrate  the 
difference,  a  poor  man  and  his  family  spending  $500  per  year  for  necessities 
would  pay  the  equivalent  of  a  tax  of  $5  in  such  small  installments  that  he 
would  never  realize  it,  while  a  wealthier  man  would  pay  $50  on  expenditures 
of  $5,000,  and  so  on,  or  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  in  each  case,  on  luxuries  and 
necessities.  Under  the  Hinsdale  plan,  the  wealthy  man  would  pay  no  more 
than  the  poor  man  if  both  consumed  the  same  amount  of  tobacco  and  soft 
drinks  and  visited  the  pictures  an  equal  number  of  times.  It  becomes  manifest, 
I  think,  that  under  the  Day  plan  each  will  pay  according  to  his  spending 
ability,  whether  on  his  back  or  stomach  and  whether  for  footwear  or  flying 
machines,  and  that  twice  as  many  will  contribute  to  support  of  the  schools 
if  taxed  by  Mr.  Day  than  if  taxed  by  Mr.  Hinsdale.  Besides,  there  are  a  few 
old  fogies  left,  like  myself,  who  have  a  conscientious  conviction  that  a  school 
system  cannot  exist  on  cigarettes,  soft  drinks,  and  amusements,  but  requires 
more  substantial  sustenance.  This  view  after  much  opposition  and  some 
misunderstanding,  even  among  the  supporters  of  the  school  bill,  at  last 
prevailed. 

ESTIMATE  OF  YIELD  OF  THE  LUXURY  TAX 
(Article  in  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  for  March  22,  1931.) 

Dr.  S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  of  the  department  of  rural  social  economics  of  the 
State  University,  calculates  that  a  luxury  tax  patterned  after  the  South 
Carolina  tax  will  yield  somewhere  between  eight  and  nine  million  dollars.  His 
letter  to  Senator  Hinsdale  in  answer  to  one  from  the  Senator  asking  for  an 
opinion  on  the  Hinsdale  bill  follows: 

"In  compliance  with  your  request  I  am  submitting  certain  facts  and 
opinions  with  regard  to  your  luxury  tax  bill. 

"During  the  course  of  last  year  I  made  a  rather  thorough  survey  of  the 
field  of  sales  taxes,  general  and  luxury,  in  connection  with  a  study  I  directed 
for  the  state  of  Mississippi.  This  survey  consisted  in  part  of  a  study  of  the 
sales  tax  laws  of  all  states  employing  this  form  of  taxation,  together  with  the 
amount  of  revenue  raised,  administration  costs,  problems,  etc.  This  information 
is  available  to  anyone  who  wants  it,  friend  or  foe  of  the  sales  tax. 
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"You  asked  me  specifically  to  calculate  what  I  think  your  bill,  patterned 
very  largely  on  the  South  Carolina  bill,  will  yield. 

"I  think  the  most  reliable  approach  is  to  take  the  South  Carolina  experi- 
ence, and  then  adopt  an  index  figure  for  North  Carolina  to  apply  to  the 
South  Carolina  experience.  My  opinion  is  that  a  tax  law  similar  to  the  South 
Carolina  law  will  yield  for  North  Carolina  around  2.35  to  2.45  times  as  much 
revenue  as  the  South  Carolina  law  yields,  or  somewhere  between  eight  and 
nine  million  dollars. 

"First,  the  population  of  North  Carolina  in  1930  was  3,170,276,  and  of 
South  Carolina  1,730,276,  our  population  increasing  about  2.5  per  cent  per 
year  against  South  Carolina's  increase  of  2.5  per  cent  in  ten  years.  The  popu- 
lation of  South  Carolina  is  about  half  negro,  ours  28  per  cent  negro.  Thus 
South  Carolina's  white  population  is  around  865,000,  ours  around  2,200,000, 
or  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  as  large. 

"The  estimated  true  wealth  of  North  Carolina  is  $5,400,000  and  for  South 
Carolina  $2,750,000,000,  or  only  half  as  much  for  the  year  1928. 

"The  production  of  primary  and  secondary  wealth — farms,  factories,  for- 
ests, and  mines  is  2.3  times  as  large  in  North  Carolina  as  in  South  Carolina. 
This  is  a  fair  measure  of  the  relative  incomes  of  the  two  states. 

"A  very  important  consideration  in  connection  with  your  bill  is  the  urban 
population.  The  1930  census  reports  the  urban  population  of  North  Carolina 
as  810,000,  of  South  Carolina  371,000,  or  less  than  half  as  much.  The  popula- 
tion in  incorporated  places  in  North  Carolina  is  1,086,000,  in  South  Carolina 
522,000.  Remembering  that  South  Carolina's  population  is  half  negro,  it  is 
clear  that  our  urban  population  should  be  able  to  purchase  at  least  2.5  times 
as  much  as  South  Carolina's  urban  population. 

"The  National  Education  Association  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
expenditures  for  luxuries.  According  to  their  calculation  North  Carolina  spent 
more  than  twice  as  much  for  all  luxuries  combined  as  did  South  Carolina. 
This  was  in  1928  before  the  1930  census  showed  North  Carolina  to  have  more 
people  than  was  expected,  and  South  Carolina  fewer. 

"The  above  are  a  few  of  the  approaches  to  reliable  estimates  of  what 
your  bill  will  yield.  I  believe  that  a  conservative  estimate  is  that  a  law  for 
North  Carolina  similar  to  the  South  Carolina  law  will  yield  2.4  times  as  much 
revenue.  The  South  Carolina  law  in  1928  yielded  $3,728,000.  Thus  your  bill 
could  be  expected  to  yield  approximately  $9,000,000. 

"You  ask  for  data  on  all  retail  trade  for  North  Carolina.  I  know  of  only 
two  reliable  sources  of  information  on  this  point.  "The  Fourth  Estate,"  a 
guide  for  buyers  and  sellers,  estimates  the  retail  trade  of  North  Carolina  at 
$554,000,000.  The  census  bureau  has  released  distribution  data  for  the  larger 
towns  and  cities  of  the  state.  Calculating  from  the  data  released,  which  covers 
all  the  larger  places,  and  therefore,  the  cream  of  the  trade,  it  appears  that 
the  census  bureau's  data  on  distribution  will  just  about  check  with  the  data  of 
"The  Fourth  Estate".  I  have  checked  on  census  distribution  data  for  other 
states  and  these  seem  to  indicate  that  we  should  not  expect  our  retail  trade  to 
go  much,  if  any,  beyond  $550,000,000. 
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"I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  advocating  any  sort  of  a  tax.  I 
have  collected  a  vast  amount  of  data  about  North  Carolina  during  the  last 
seventeen  years.  This  data  is  available  to  anyone  in  the  state.  In  fact,  these 
sales  tax  studies  have  already  been  carefully  studied  by  parties  who  are 
opposed  to  any  sort  of  a  sales  tax." 

ESTIMATE  OF  YIELD  OF  THE  GENERAL  SALES  TAX 

(Article  in  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  for  March  27,  1931.) 

Answering  a  letter  from  Josephus  Daniels  asking  for  an  estimate  on  what 
amount  would  be  raised  by  the  general  sales  tax  as  proposed  in  the  revenue 
bill,  A.  J.  Maxwell,  Commissioner  of  Revenue,  states  that  the  best  guess  he 
can  make  at  this  time  is  that  it  will  yield  in  the  neighborhood  of  $7,000,000. 
Mr.   Maxwell's  letter  follows: 

"Answering  your  request  for  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  revenue  that 
would  be  raised  by  the  general  sales  tax  in  the  house  revenue  bill,  I  beg  to 
say  that  there  is  no  data  available  from  which  an  exact  figure  can  be  set  up. 
The  census  department  of  the  United  States  government  has  never  compiled 
statistics  covering  the  volume  of  retail  sales  either  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  or  by  states.  Varying  estimates  have  been  made  by  statisticians  in  this 
field  of  the  total  sales  in  the  United  States. 

"In  an  effort  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  volume  of  retail  sales  in  North 
Carolina,  an  estimate  was  used  that  the  buying  power  of  the  population  in 
North  Carolina  was  1.6  per  cent  of  that  of  the  United  States.  Applying  this 
percentage  figure  to  varying  estimates  of  total  retail  sales  in  the  United  States 
gave  a  figure  ranging  from  $556,000,000  to  $925,000,000.  The  $556,000,000 
figure  was  derived  from  an  estimate  of  "Editor  and  Publisher:  The  Market 
Guide,  1930,"  based  on  volume  of  retail  sales  for  the  year  1927.  The  figure  of 
$925,000,000  was  derived  from  an  estimate  of  retail  sales  in  the  United  States 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  for  the  year  1928. 

"The  latter  estimate  was  deemed  by  the  tax  commission  to  be  the  best 
available  figure  for  this  purpose.  However,  we  explained  to  the  finance  com- 
mittee of  the  house  that  this  was  the  highest  estimate  from  any  source,  and 
was  based  on  the  price  level  and  volume  of  1928  and  that  if  the  top  figure 
were  accepted  as  the  correct  figure  it  should  be  substantially  modified  with 
reference  to  the  price  level  and  volume  at  the  present  time.  We  must  know 
that  both  the  total  volume  and  the  price  level  of  retail  sales  have  materially 
shrunk  since  1928. 

"Another  reason  for  inability  to  set  up  satisfactory  estimates  of  the 
revenue  yield  of  general  sales  taxes  is  that  we  have  very  little  precedent  of 
experience  in  other  states  as  a  guide.  The  limited  experience  of  West  Virginia 
with  a  tax  on  retail  sales  of  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent  above  an  exemption  of 
$10,000  for  each  retail  merchant,  after  full  allowance  of  volume  of  sales 
covered  by  the  exemption  of  18,604  stores,  and  applying  the  result  on  a  popu- 
lation basis  to  North  Carolina  would  indicate  a  volume  of  retail  sales  for 
North  Carolina  for  the  year  1929  of  $858,000,000.  But  here  again  allowance 
would  have  to  be  made  for  shrinkage  in  price  and  volume. 
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"The  best  guess  that  I  can  make  at  this  time,  after  giving  consideration 
to  all  available  data  that  I  know  of  on  this  subject — and  at  most,  for  the 
reasons  indicated,  only  a  guess — is  that  the  total  volume  of  retail  sales  in 
North  Carolina  at  the  present  time  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$700,000,000  per  year,  indicating  the  yield  of  a  straight  one  per  cent  gross 
sales  tax  in  the  neighborhood  of  $7,000,000.  I  consider  this  a  liberal  estimate." 

THE  ROAD  TO  TAX  REDUCTION  ON  VISIBLE  PROPERTY 

(Editorial  in  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  for  April  7,  1931.) 

"The  general  property  tax  must  be  reduced  to  its  proper  sphere,  a  sphere 
vastly  below  and  smaller  than  the  one  it  now  has,  with  ill  effect." — B.  H. 
Hubbard,  of  the   University  of  Wisconsin. 

It  is  said  that  no  man  builds  a  barn  or  writes  a  book  in  Wisconsin  without 
seeking  advice  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  That  state  university,  like 
our  own  but  with  much  larger  income,  puts  all  that  it  has  at  the  service  of 
the  state.  Dr.  Hubbard  is  discussing  a  situation  even  more  acute  in  North 
Carolina  than  in  Wisconsin.  He  says: 

"We  have  clung  to  the  general  property  tax  doctrine  and  practice  until  we 
can  no  longer  blink  the  fact  that  it,  in  the  language  of  Jack  London,  belongs 
to  the  unburied  dead.  During  the  past  half  century  the  business  world  has 
undergone  profound  changes;  within  that  time  wealth  and  income  have  con- 
centrated in  the  cities.  Especially  has  that  happened  within  the  last  decade. 
Income  is  no  longer  made  primarily  out  of  the  ownership  and  use  of  tangible 
property.  It  comes  rather  out  of  transactions  with  a  less  visible  base.  .  , 

"The  farmer  with  nothing  but  visible  property,  and  most  of  it  real  estate, 
is  paying,  not  according  to  ability,  but  at  least  double  that,  while  a  large  part 
of  the  taxpaying  ability  of  other  classes  is  being  but  lightly  touched. 

"We  have  plenty  of  taxpaying  ability.  It  is  abundantly  able  to  take  care 
of  all  reasonable  demands — educational,  ethical,  physical.  Yet  we  are,  from 
the  standpoint  of  community  consumption,  hungry  though  surrounded  by  a 
plethora  of  viands." 

Among  his  proposed  tax  remedies,  Dr.  Hubbard  says:  "We  should  move 
as  far  and  as  fast  as  circumstances  will  permit  in  the  direction  of  a  greater 
reliance  upon  income  taxes."  In  North  Carolina  we  have  run  like  a  hare  to 
increase  the  tax  on  land,  but  even  now,  in  a  crisis,  the  finance  committee  has 
balked  at  raising  the  income  tax  to  six  per  cent,  the  constitutional  limit,  on  big 
incomes. 

Dr.  Hubbard  suggests  "a  tax  on  a  selected,  restricted  class  of  sales." 
First,  he  places  the  gasoline  tax.  No  man  can  consistently  say,  "I  am  opposed 
to  the  sales  tax"  without  trying  to  repeal  the  gasoline  sales  tax.  He  proposes 
it  for  roads,  but  he  says  it  "can  be  used  to  relieve  greatly  the  tax  on  farm 
real  estate"  as  well  as  for  roads. 

Secondly,  he  discusses  the  tax  on  cigarettes,  which  he  says  can  be  justified 
"as  the  basis  of  a  luxury  tax."  It  is  the  "means  of  collecting  a  few  dollars 
a  year  from  people  who  have  a  fair  amount  of  spending  money,  and  who,  in 
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proportion  to  numbers,  do  not  pay  much  in  the  form  of  property  or  income 
taxes."  Dr.   Hubbard  adds: 

"In  this  same  category  may  be  mentioned  taxes  on  cosmetics,  amusements, 
radios,  etc.  To  all  of  these  there  are  objections,  but  the  objections  are  minor 
in  comparison  with  the  present  practice  of  taxing  farmers  out  of  house  and 
home.  There  are  makeshift  means  of  raising  some  millions  of  dollars  per 
state,  and  to  this  same  extent  lessening  the  burden  on  farm  property,  and  they 
might  be  repealed  after  an  adequate  and  more  reasonable  system  of  taxes  was 
adopted. 

"Another  type  of  taxes,  unpopular,  true  enough,  but  which  can  be  made 
to  yield  an  appreciable  amount  of  revenue,  is  a  tax  on  transactions,  on  notes, 
deeds,  stocks,  bonds  and  the  like. 

"There  are  possibilities  of  raising  goodly  sums  of  money  through  a  business 
tax.  This  of  course  is  a  crude  type  of  income  tax,  at  least  it  may  be,  based 
on  amount  of  business  done.  But,  again,  remember  that  this,  or  at  least  a 
wide  use  of  it,  is  a  stop-gap  proposal  ,to  be  operated  while  we  are  getting 
ready  for  something  more  worth  while." 

Dr.  Hubbard  spoke  a  parable  when  he  said,  writing  of  the  luxury  tax: 
"The  objections  are  minor  in  comparison  with  the  present  practice  of  taxing 
farmers  out  of  house  and  home." 

TAX  REDUCTION   PROMISED   BY  THE   HINSDALE   BILL 

(Excerpts  from  editorial  in  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer 
for   March  25,   1931.) 

The  imposition  of  the  Hinsdale  luxury  sales  tax  bill  would  work  no  hard- 
ship upon  the  retail  merchant  or  anyone  else  and  it  would: 

1.  Reduce  by  70  to  80  cents  on  the  $100  valuation  on  property  the 
ad  valorem  tax  rate  now  levied  by  the  counties  upon  all  manufacturing 
and  industrial  plants  and  corporation  excesses  levied  upon  such  as  are  in- 
corporated, and  place  no  additional  burden  thereon. 

2.  Reduce  in  the  same  measure  the  ad  valorem  taxes  now  levied  by 
the  counties  of  the  state  on  solvent  credits  and  all  other  intangible  per- 
sonal property,  and  place  no  additional  burden  thereon.  It  will  so  reduce 
rates  on  solvent  credits  as  to  go  a  long  way  toward  bringing  such  property 
to  the  tax  books  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  the  adoption  of  the  often 
beaten  amendment  to  the  constitution   attempting  to  classify  such  property. 

3.  Reduce  by  70  to  80  cents  on  the  $100  valuation  on  property  the 
present  high  rates  levied  upon  automobiles,  household  furniture,  livestock, 
and  all  other  classes  of  personal  property,  and  place  no  additional  burden 
thereon. 

4.  Reduce  in  the  same  measure  the  present  high  ad  valorem  taxes 
levied  by  the  counties  upon  all  farm  land,  homes,  city  lots,  and  all  other 
classes   of   real   estate,  and   place   no   additional   burden   thereon. 

5.  For  the  retail  merchant  it  would  reduce  the  present  high  ad  valorem 
taxes   levied   by   the   counties   of   the    state    upon    his    real    estate,    stocks    of 
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merchandise,    solvent    credits,    and    all    other    personal    property,    and    place 
no  additional  burden  thereon. 

6.  For  the  wage  earner  and  rent  payer  it  should  reduce  his  rent  in 
proportion  to  the  reduction  in  the  ad  valorem  tax  reduction  received  by 
his  landlord  where  he  is  now  paying  rent  upon  the  value  of  the  property. 

7.  It  would  require  all  citizens  who  purchase  luxuries  and  who  now 
pay  no  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  government  (and  there  are  a  great 
many  in  this  class)  to  bear  their  proportion,  or  at  least  some  proportion, 
of  governmental  costs.  This  class  of  our  citizenship  now  receive  great  bene- 
fits for  which  they  pay  nothing.  This  luxury  tax,  as  proposed  in  the  Hins- 
dale bill,  is  a  tax  that  spreads  the  governmental  costs  to  all  classes  of  citi- 
zens who  voluntarily  assume  such  costs  when  they  purchase  the  luxuries 
enumerated  in  the  bill,  and  the  consumption  tax  so  levied  is  small. 

The  luxury  tax  is  not  a  burdensome  tax,  and  its  compensatory  advan- 
tages are  so  numerous  and  plain  that  no  one  will  dare  dispute  them.  The 
tobacco  manufacturer  and  the  soft  drink  manufacturer  and  others  in  that 
class  oppose  this  tax  because  of  the  fear  that  it  will  curtail  production 
and  distribution  of  their  products.  In  this  they  are  mistaken,  as  the  opera- 
tion of  the  tax  in  other  states  has  demonstrated. 

MR.  QUERY  FAVORS  THE  SALES  TAX 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  in  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer 
for  February  24,  1931.) 

W.  G.  Query,  chairman  of  the  South  Carolina  Tax  Commission,  yester- 
day faced  a  barrage  of  hostile  questions  from  members  of  the  joint  finance 
committee  and  firmly  maintained  four  major  positions  in  support  of  which 
he  cited  official  records. 

These  positions  were:  that  the  fierce  resentment  occasioned  by  passage 
of  the  so-called  "luxury  tax"  in  South  Carolina,  which  he  denominated  a 
"selected  commodity  tax",  has  completely  abated  and  that  the  tax  is  now 
no  more  unpopular  than  any  other  tax;  that  the  tax,  based  on  South  Caro- 
lina yields  and  differences  in  North  Carolina  population  would  yield  a 
minimum  of  $8,250,000  in  this  state;  that  the  tax  has  not  resulted  in  dimuni- 
tion  of  business  for  either  manufacturers  or  merchants  and  that  the  flow  of 
business  to  other  states  has  been  inconsequential;  and  that  reports  by 
theatre  men  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding,  the  number  of  theatres  pay- 
ing the  tax  in  South  Carolina  in  1920,  was  exactly  the  the  same  as  in  1925, 
the  first  year  the  tax  became  fully  operative. 

Mr.  Query  stated  that  income  and  inheritance  taxes  were  adopted  by 
his  state  in  1922,  followed  by  the  first  sales  tax  in  1923,  which  was  enlarged 
in  1925  and  that  during  the  period  state  appropriations  for  purposes  other 
than  roads  had  increased  from  $6,500,000  to  $10,000,000  and  that  the  state 
property  tax  had  been  reduced  from  12  to  5  mills. 

He  said  the  tax  was  levied  entirely  on  tobacco  products,  candy,  ammuni- 
tion, theatre  tickets,  bottled  drinks,  fountain  drinks,  playing  cards,  and 
a  documentary  tax. 
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Senator  Umstead  wanted  to  know  if  Mr.  Query  would  not  have  a  dif- 
ferent view  if  a  large  number  of  cigarettes  were  manufactured  in  South 
Carolina  and  was  told  that  South  Carolina  merchants  had  not  been  hurt 
by  the  tax  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  North  Carolina  manufacturers  should 
be. 

Senator  Dunlap  wanted  to  know  if  it  was  not  a  bad  idea  for  a  tobacco- 
raising  state  to  impose  the  tax  and  was  told  that  South  Carolina  had 
as  much  interest  from  that  angle  as  North  Carolina  and  that  the  only  thing 
hurting  tobacco  growers  was  the  price  paid  for  their  product. 

Representative  Neal  took  issue  with  the  statement  that  South  Carolina 
merchants  now  accept  the  tax  and  was  asked  to  communicate  with  those 
who  led  the  opposition  to  the  imposition  of  the  tax  in  South  Carolina,  a 
list  being  furnished. 

Representative  Neal  also  asked  if  the  imposition  of  the  tax  by  North 
Carolina  would  not  be  a  great  help  to  South  Carolina. 

"Naturally,  I'll  be  tickled  to  death  to  see  the  tax  adopted  here  because 
I  believe  in  it  and  because  it  would  simplify  administration  somewhat,  as 
Georgia  on  the  other  side  of  us  now  has  the  tax",  Mr.  Query  said. 

The  tax  yielded  $3,400,000  in  South  Carolina  last  year,  with  a  population 
of  1,700,000  against  3,100,00  in  North  Carolina,  with  54  per  cent  white 
against  70  per  cent  white  in  'North  Carolina,  and  an  urban  population  of 
371,000  against  809,000  in  North  Carolina. 

Commissioner  Query  said  that  applying  the  same  formula  as  to  white 
and  negro  populations  to  North  Carolina  that  was  used  in  South  Carolina, 
the  tax  in  North  Carolina  would  be  $8,250,000.  Mr.  Query  said  that  the 
cost  of  all  collections  in  his  department  was  1.6  per  cent  and  that  of  the 
sales  tax  2.25  per  cent. 

HOW  THE  SALES  TAX  WORKS  IN  MISSISSIPPI 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  in  the  Literary  Digest,  volume  114, 
page   36,   September   3,   1932.) 

"For  one  thing,  the  revenue  [from  the  Mississippi  general  sales  tax] 
has  been  exceeding  expectations",  writes  Geo.  N.  Coad,  in  a  copyrighted  Con- 
solidated Press  Association  dispatch  from  Jackson;  "for  another,  the  tax 
has  restored  the  credit  of  the  state;  and  for  a  third,  it  promises  to  relieve 
property  owners  of  at  least  half  of  their  taxes." 

Other  states  are  watching  Mississippi  closely.  If  the  general  sales  tax 
works  there,  it  may  be  the  solution  of  their  own  vexing  tax  problems.  And 
those  who  fought — in  vain — to  have  Congress  pass  a  similar  measure,  are 
hopeful  that  Mississippi  will  supply  them  with  ammunition  for  a  renewal 
of  the  fight  at  Washington. 

Telling  us  more  about  the  operation  of  the  tax  in  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Coad  writes: 

"From  May  1,  when  the  law  became  effective,  until  July  26,  the  collec- 
tions were  $318,776,  with  returns  incomplete.  The  cost  of  collection  was 
about  4  per  cent  of  the  total. 
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"The  tax  rate  on  sales  of  general  goods  at  retail  is  2  per  cent.  On 
small  sales  many  retailers  absorb  the  levy.  Two  per  cent  is  levied  on  the 
"business  of  selling  tangible  property,  real  or  personal",  2  per  cent  on 
public  utilities,  except  gas  and  electricity  for  industrial  purposes,  on  which 
the  rate  is  1  per  cent.     Stocks  and  bonds  are  exempted. 

"All  the  professions  and  trades  are  taxed  at  2  per  cent  on  the  gross 
income  above  $1,200  annually.  Manufacturers  pay  a  tax  of  1  per  cent 
on  all  sales.  Producers  of  natural  gas  pay  2%  per  cent.  Gasoline,  to- 
bacco, tickets  to  shows,  and  malt  for  home  brew  are  exempted  from  the 
general  levy,  being  subject  to  higher  special  rates." 

Any  person  who  refuses  to  make  a  return  may  be  fined  $500  and  jailed 
for  six  months.  Habitual  delinquents  may  be  enjoined  from  engaging  in 
business.     Continuing: 

"Bankers  interested  in  the  state's  tangled  finances  have  been  favor- 
ably impressed  by  the  returns  from  the  tax,  and  are  considering  purchas- 
ing $15,000,000  of  its  bonds,  authorized  to  retire  its  floating  deficit.  In  the 
past  no  bids  could  be  obtained  at  all. 

"Much  is  being  written  about  the  highly  favorable  results  of  the  tax, 
but  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  Mississippi  coupled  the  levy  with  other 
drastic  measures.  For  instance,  all  state  expenditures  were  reduced  by 
about  one-third,  hard  sentences  were  enacted  for  any  officer  who  might 
follow  the  old  Mississippi  habit  of  checking  upon  non-existent  funds,  and 
laws  impounding  funds  in  the  treasury  for  outstanding  debts  were  strictly 
enforced. 

"All  these  measures  made  Gov.  Martin  S.  Conner  unpopular  for  a  time, 
but  every  Mississipian  now  admits  they  have  lifted  the  state  from  the 
bankrupt  class  to  that  of  a  fair  risk." 

"The  fight  for  a  [national]  manufacturers'  sales  levy  has  been  long,  and 
is  far  from  being  won",  remarks  the  New  York  Times.  "But  such  testi- 
mony as  that  which  comes   from  Mississippi  should  improve   its   prospects." 

"No  form  of  taxation  is  all  clear  sailing",  adds  the  Chicago  Journal 
of  Commerce,  "but  with  all  its  drawbacks  the  sales  tax  accomplishes  one 
thing  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized,  i.  e. — it  keeps  every  voter, 
regardless  of  whether  he  owns  property  or  not,  continually  conscious  of 
the  cost  of  government." 

SIXTY-FIVE  MILLION  DOLLARS  ON  LUXURIES 

(Editorial  in  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  for  March  13,  1931.) 

Those  who  doubt  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  money  needed  to  sup- 
port the  constitutional  school  term  of  six  months  can  be  raised  by  a  fair 
tax  on  luxuries  need  only  to  make  a  study  of  the  big  luxury  bill  of  the 
state. 

In  1928,  according  to  the  Research  Bulletin  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,   North  Carolina  people  spent  $65,936,995   for  luxuries. 
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This  shows  how  easy  it  would  be  to  raise  the  eight  million  dollars  which 
Senator  Hinsdale  estimates  his  bill  will  produce.  This  tax  would  be  im- 
posed on  nobody.  It  would  be  paid  only  voluntarily  by  those  who  choose 
to  buy  luxuries. 

To  be  sure,  as  the  merchant  said  last  week,  "I  am  opposed  to  all  taxes". 
Nobody  favors  any  tax,  particularly  any  new  taxes.  But  there  are  only 
two  ways  to  prevent  new  taxes.     They  are: 

1.  Deny  to  all  the  children  of  the  state  the  small  advantage  of  a  six 
months   school ;   or 

2.  Crush  the  broken  backs  of  the  owners  of  real  property  (much  of  it 
mortgaged)  who  have  borne  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  schools  and  all 
county  and  city  expenditures. 

There  will  come  no  prosperity  in  North  Carolina  until  the  heavy  burden 
of  taxes  on  land  is  reduced.  There  is  now  no  demand  for  it  and  it  is 
not  the  basis  of  credit.  Until  these  conditions  are  ended,  and  the  industry 
upon  which  most  of  our  people  depend  is  lifted  up,  the  people  will  have 
no  hope  and  little  chance. 

It  is  not  that  anybody  wants  to  tax  luxuries  and  those  concerns  making 
big  money.  It  is  that  this  must  be  done  or  the  tillers  of  the  soil  will  be 
driven  to  the  condition  of  farmers  in  Europe. 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  THE  LUXURY  TAX 

(Excerpts  from  Special  Report  No.  4,  of  the  State  Tax  Commission 
of  New   York,  by   Ralph   Burnett  Tower.) 

Luxury  taxes,  if  adopted  by  the  state  of  New  York,  may  be  justified 
on  the  following  grounds: 

(a)  They  reach  goods  and  services  the  consumption  of  which  is  entirely 
voluntary.  Furthermore,  if  any  person  be  denied  the  right  to  consume  the 
taxed  goods  or  services  by  reason  of  the  tax,  his  position  as  a  member  of 
society  will  in  no  wise  be  injured. 

(b)  Luxury  taxes  are  not  regressive  enough  in  fact  to  injure  the 
poorer  classes  and,  since  they  are  paid  in  almost  imperceptible  amounts, 
they  are  not  felt. 

(c)  Luxury  taxes  are  levied  frequently  upon  goods  and  services  that 
are  anti-social  in  their  nature,  or  at  least  are  not  significant  as  affecting 
the  economic  efficiency  of  the  consumer,  and  to  that  end  such  taxes  ate 
socially  desirable. 

(d)  Luxury  taxes  can  be  as  successfully  and  economically  administered 
as  other  forms  of  taxation.  Whether  they  are  or  not  depends  mainly, 
as  in  all  other  cases,  upon  the  competence  and  integrity  of  taxing  officials 
and  upon  how  well  the  law  has  been  framed. 

(e)  Luxury  taxes  are  excellent  revenue  producers.  The  state  of  New 
York  by  taxing  tobacco  products,  admissions,  and  bottled  soft  drinks 
at  rates  comparable  to  those  in  force  in  South  Carolina  could  raise  $45,000,000 
annually  at  a  conservative  estimate. 
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(f)  Luxury  taxes  offer  future  relief  for  general  property  taxpayers 
who  may  not  be  able  to  bear  as  heavy  burdens  later  as  they  are  now 
obliged  to  carry. 

(g)  Every  citizen  should,  as  a  social  duty,  pay  something  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  state.  Luxury  taxation  makes  it  possible  for  society  to  reach 
those  incomes  which  are  either  outside  of  the  range  of  other  tax  levies 
or  are  tax  exempt. 

THE  DAY  GENERAL  SALES  TAX  BILL 

(Associated  Press  article  from  Raleigh,  as  carried  in  the  Greensboro  Daily 
News  for  March  14,  1931.) 

A  gross  sales  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  the  sales  of  all  merchants  selling 
more  than  $10,000  per  year  and  of  y2  per  cent  on  all  selling  less  was 
approved  by  an  8  to  7  vote  in  the  house  finance  committee  late  this  after- 
noon. 

The  bill  embodying  the  tax  is  a  substitute  for  the  Day  graduated  gross 
sales  tax,  which  ranged  from  x/2  of  1  per  cent  to  3  per  cent.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  it  will  raise  $8,000,000  annually. 

Representatives  Connor,  of  Wilson;  Day,  of  Onslow;  and  Hanes,  of 
Forsyth,  drew  the  measure,  which  they  submitted  this  afternoon.  It  was 
submitted  in  complete  form,  and  will  be  included  in  the  revenue  bill  as 
written,  unless  the  committee  reverses  itself  at  a  future  meeting. 

The  taxes  raised  by  the  bill  would  be  used  for  the  support  of  the  six 
months  school  term. 

The  tax  applies  only  to  retail  merchants  selling  to  consumers,  the  bill 
provides,  and  while  the  tax  is  figured  on  a  yearly  basis  payment  would 
be  made  by  months. 

All  merchants  of  the  state  would  be  required  to  file  monthly  returns  of 
their  sales,  on  forms  provided  by  the  commissioner  of  revenue  before  the 
10th  of  the  month. 

The  act  is  entitled  the  "Merchants  License  Tax,"  and  the  bill  is  cast  in 
the  form  of  a  license  tax,  in  order  to  evade  any  question  of  constitutionality. 
Appeal  from  the  rulings  of  the  commissioner  of  revenue  to  the  superior  court 
of  Wake  county,  and  the  supreme  court  of  North  Carolina  is  provided  for 
in  the  act. 

REALTORS    FAVOR    SALES    TAX 

(Excerpts   from  an   article   appearing  in  the   Charlotte   News   for 
November   5,   1932.) 

A  three-point  program  of  activity  relating  to  state  legislation  was 
adopted  by  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  at  its 
closing  session  in  Charlotte  today.  These  three  objectives  were: 

1.  Enactment  of  a  sales  tax  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  meeting 
which  will  be  convened  in  January. 

2.  Reassessment  of  all  real  property  in  this  state  by  state  authorities 
"at  uniform  and  full  value." 
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3.     Elimination  of  the  state-wide  15  cent  ad  valorem  tax  on  real  property. 

The  text  of  the  sales  tax  resolution,  from  which  the  word  "general"  was 
eliminated  in  committee  was: 

"Resolved,  That  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 
favors  the  enactment  by  the  next  legislature  of  a  sales  tax,  not  for  ad- 
ditional funds  but  as  a  method  of  more  fairly  apportioning  the  tax  burden 
of  the  state  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pay." 

The  necessity  for  revision  of  North  Carolina's  tax  system  was  empha- 
sized in  an  address  before  the  convention  by  H.  M.  Wade,  Charlotte  manu- 
facturer and  a  leader  in  the  local  unit  of  the  National  Economy  League. 

HAVEN'T   QUIT    SMOKING 
(Editorial  in  the   Raleigh  News  and  Observer   for  April  5,  1931.) 

In  England,  under  Chancellor  Snowden's  bill,  the  tax  is  6  cents  a  package 
of  ten  cigarettes  and  13  cents  on  an  ounce  of  tobacco.  The  total  tax  will 
exceed  three  hundred  million  dollars  in  that  comparatively  small  country. 

This  heavy  tax,  very  large  in  comparison  with  the  schedule  in  the  Hins- 
dale bill,  has  not  caused  the  English  to  quit  smoking.  Though  there  is  a 
preferential  duty  on  empire-grown  tobacco,  British  smokers  prefer  cigarettes 
made  from  the  bright  tobaccos  grown  in  North  Carolina  and  the  five  ad- 
joining states.  Our  manufacturers  lead  the  world  in  making  their  pro- 
duct attractive. 

Those  manufacturers  who  think  the  proposed  tax  on  consumers  of 
cigarettes  will  hurt  their  business,  are  borrowing  trouble.  Persons  who 
are  addicted  to  the  habit  do  not  reduce  the  consumption  in  Great  Britain. 
The  same  thing  is  true  in  Tennessee,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  other 
states  where  a  luxury  tax  is  imposed  on  cigarettes.  In  good  times,  people 
smoke  freely.  In  the  times  of  depression,  the  people  smoke  still  more  be- 
cause they  feel  the  need  of  it  for  their  nerves. 

Instead  of  hurting  the  cigarette  industry,  a  better  feeling  will  be  created 
when  the  cigarette  helps  to  pay  the  cost  of  schools  now  that  the  ad  valorem 
land  tax  cow  has  almost  run  dry. 

PENNSYLVANIA    SALES    TAX    6-MONTH    RELIEF    PLAN 

(Article  in  the  Business  Week  for  August  31,  1932.) 

The  demand  for  relief  funds,  made  more  urgent  by  refusal  of  a  loan 
by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  has  added  Pennsylvania  to  the 
list  of  states  experimenting  with  the  sales  tax.  The  legislature  has  just  voted 
a  1  per  cent  impost  for  six  months  on  the  gross  business  of  all  merchants 
dispensing  tangible  property,  specifically  excepting  agricultural  products  sold 
directly  by  farmers.  A  return  of  twelve  millions  is  expected. 

Starting  September  1,  a  sum  of  two  millions  a  month  will  be  distributed 
among  the  counties  on  the  ratio  of  their  unemployed  to  normally  employed 
residents.  February  will  wind  up  the  experiment  unless  the  1933  legislature 
finds  it  necessary  and  desirable  to  continue  raising  funds  in  this  way. 
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(Editorials  in  the  Greensboro  Daily  News  for  February  1,  2,  and  5,  1931.) 

Authoratative  dicta  on  the  sales  tax  are  limited,  and  generalizations 
drawn  from  its  application  may  easily  fall  into  error.  That  the  sales  tax 
is  essentially  a  consumer  tax  should  not  be  accepted  without  reserve.  That 
it  is  essentially  a  turnover  tax  is  as  safe  a  generalization  as  any,  but  that 
presents  accumulative  principles  which  need  not  follow  this  illustrative 
course: 

The  simplest  form  of  merchandising  is  that  practiced  by  the  newspaper 
merchant.  Let  his  capital  or  credit  be  conveniently  fixed  at  a  sum  sufficient 
to  permit  a  turnover  amounting  to  receipts  of  a  dollar,  and  say  that  he 
sells  out  once  a  day.  The  tax  on  his  business  will  be,  at  the  rate  of  30 
cents  on  the  $100  of  sales,  $.0003  the  first  day,  $.03  in  ten  days,  9  cents  a 
month,  or  exactly  $1,095  in  365  days.  This  elementary  example  assumes 
that  the  merchant  is  consuming  his  profits.  Those  who  like  their  problems 
of  more  complication  may  easily  provide  that  by  ^electing  a  thrifty  mer- 
chant who  manages  to  salt  down  a  part  of  the  first  and  each  subsequent 
dollar,  and  daily  expands  his  conquest  of  sales  resistance  to  get  action  for  his 
cumulatively  increasing  capital. 

The  turnover,  consumption  tax  presents  itself  clearly  as  a  consumer  tax 
as  applied  to  motor-car  fuel.  The  amount  of  the  tax  is  in  cents  per  gallon. 
The  user  pays  exactly  the  basic  price  plus  the  cost.  There  is  never  any 
question  as  to  whom  it  falls  on.  This  cents-per-gallon  tax  is,  by  comparison 
with  ad  valorem,  annual,  percentage  standards,  a  large  one.  A  smaller  tax, 
on  small  purchases,  amounting  to  a  fraction  of  a  cent  on  an  item,  presents 
ground  for  argument.  Generations  of  political  controversy  have  made  the 
indictment  against  a  protective  tariff  familiar:  reduced  to  its  simplest  form, 
it  is  that  the  tariff  on  an  article  amounts  to,  say,  a  quarter  of  a  cent.  This 
the  retailer  pays,  for  the  time  being,  then  the  ultimate  consumer  comes 
along  and  is  charged  a  cent  more  in  behalf  of  the  tariff,  the  merchant  thus 
making  a  profit  of  300  per  cent  on  his  quarter  of  a  cent.  If  he  is  able  to 
turn  over  his  investment  many  times  a  year,  it  runs  into  good  money;  so 
goes  the  theory. 

Proposition  for  debate:  Resolved,  that  if  a  sales  tax  is  imposed  repre- 
senting so  small  a  proportion  of  the  average  transaction  that  it  cannot  be 
definitely  and  immediately  passed  along  to  the  buyer,  or  if  for  any  reason 
it  is  impracticable  to  collect  this  tax  in  a  definite  way  from  the  consumer, 
with  his  complete  knowledge,  it  must  nevertheless  eventually  be  borne  by 
the  consumer. 

Both  contentions  are  met  with,  made  on  behalf  of  the  merchandising 
industry,  that  a  sales  tax  is  injurious,  destructive,  because  the  average  mar- 
gin of  profit  is  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  reduced  safely  (a  little  reduc- 
tion  in   a   small   margin   of  profit   represents   a  large   percentage) ;    and    that 
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a  sales  tax  is  bad  because,  for  the  same  reason  of  the  slender  existing  mar- 
gin of  profit,  the  tax  must  eventually  fall  upon  the  consumer. 

The  positions  are  not  necessarily  inconsistent.  Suppose  that  a  state 
partially  or  wholly  surrounded  by  other  states  imposes  a  sales  tax,  and  the 
other  states  do  not.  If  the  tax  amounts  to  enough  to  make  it  worth  their 
while  to  do  so,  people  near  the  border  will  either  go  into  another  state  to 
do  their  buying,  or  else  the  merchant  will  have  to  pay  the  tax  himself  or 
manage  to  conceal  from  his  customers  the  fact  that  they  are  paying  it. 
People  like  to  ride  around  anyway,  there  is  still  a  remnant  of  adventure 
in  crossing  a  state  line;  and  if  the  shopping  economy  is  sufficient  to  pay 
for  fuel  and  wear  and  tear,  the  customer  still  has  an  excuse  for  an  excur- 
sion, and  gets  it  at  a  somewhat  reduced  cost.  And  there  is  always  the 
convenient  and  fascinating  mail-order  method  of  shopping. 

A  sales  tax  schedule  need  not  be  of  any  particular  consequence  to  any- 
body. Much  depends,  at  the  outset,  upon  whether  the  purpose  is  that  of 
raising  revenue,  and  if  so  how  much  revenue  is  to  be  raised.  But  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  sales  tax  is  a  versatile  and  adaptable  scheme.  Legis- 
lators may  have  one  idea  about  it,  today,  and  tomorrow  they  may  be  dis- 
posed  to   reconstruct  the   whole   business. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  history  to  draw  from  as  to  the  sales  tax  as 
a  producer  of  revenue.  There  is  still  less  experience  to  supply  conclusions 
about  the  use  of  the  sales  tats  as  a  means  of  economic  adjustment.  In 
the  whole  range  of  sales  tax  ideas  there  is  much  that  is  new,  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  experimental  legislation,  and  if  it  continues  as  an  object 
of  attention  there  will  be  much  more  of  that  sort. 

When  the  Kentucky  legislature  went  into  the  subject,  the  purpose  in 
the  minds  of  a  good  many  of  the  lawmakers,  at  least,  was  to  aid  the  in- 
dependent merchants  as  against  the  chain  stores.  But  a  federal  court  deci- 
sion on  an  Indiana  statue  spoiled  the  model  a-making,  and  it  came  out  some- 
thing quite  different. 

What  seems  to  be  in  the  minds  of  most  of  those  who  have  been  sug- 
gesting a  sales  tax  for  North  Carolina  is  an  instrumentality  for  shifting 
the  burden;  a  tax-shifter  is  the  idea.  At  another  time  the  Daily  News  will 
consider  what  has  been  done  in  the  few  states  that  have  experimented  with 
the  sales  tax. 

II 

Pennsylvania  has  had  for  thirty  years  what  has  been  called  a  mercan- 
tile license  tax.  It  appears  to  be  a  sales  tax  decidedly  limited,  and  to  be 
somewhat  irksome.  It  yields  a  fraction  of  the  state  revenue  (less  than 
$4,000,000).  The  administration  of  it  has  occasionally  landed  a  retailer  in 
jail. 

West  Virginia  has  had  a  gross  sales  tax  for  ten  years.  It  is  quite  com- 
prehensive; much  more  so  than  anything  of  the  sort  elsewhere.  Mineral 
extraction  and  timber  industries  are  taxed  from  42  cents  to  $1.85  on  each 
$100  value;  21  cents  are  levied  on  each  $100  of  manufactured  products; 
20  cents   on  each  $100  volume   for  engaging  in  the  business   of   selling   tang- 
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ible  property  other  than  at  wholesale;  five  cents  on  each  $100  volume, 
wholesale;  there  is  a  range  of  30  cents  to  a  dollar  per  $100  of  business 
of  utilities;  30  cents,  $100  volume  for  engaging  in  the  contracting  business; 
a  dollar  on  the  hundred,  amusement  business;  30  cents  on  each  $100  value 
for  all  other  businesses,  including  retail;  and  each  class  is  entitled  to  a 
specific  deduction  of  $10,000  from  sales  proceeds  before  the  tax  is  computed. 
An  article  manufactured  in  the  state  has  21  cents  tax  for  $100  value,  the 
wholesaler  sends  it  along  to  the  retailer  with  an  added  tax  of  5  cents,  and 
it  gets  to  the  consumer  with  30  cents  more.  The  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  reports  that  the  tax  is  expensive  to  collect.  For  the  year 
ended  last  June  30,  West  Virginia  got  $3,700,00  out  of  this  tax.  Of  this 
25  per  cent  was  from  coal,  14  per  cent  from  oil  and  gas,  24  per  cent  from 
manufacturing  and  15  per  cent  from  retailing.  Banks  and  public  utilities 
paid  ten  per  cent  of  it.  The  West  Virginia  act  was  originally  compromise 
legislation;  whether  any  changes  have  been  made  in  the  decade  does  not 
appear  from  the  data  available. 

Georgia's  sales  tax  law  imposes  an  annual  tax  of  two-tenths  of  one  per 
cent  on  the  dollar  of  gross  receipts  above  $30,000,  retail;  wholesalers,  job- 
bers and  retailers  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.  It  is  considered  an  anti-chain 
store  tax.  The  only  way  the  independent  can  escape,  however,  is  by  remain- 
ing small.  Mississippi  has  a  law  the  same  age  as  Georgia's.  It  levies  a 
straight  tax  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent  on  all  goods  sold  at  retail  with  another 
quarter  on  any  concern  operating  five  or  more  stores  within  the  state;  atop 
this  is  an  inventory  tax  ranging  from  $3  (if  stock  never  exceeds  $300)  to 
$1,500  where  value  sometimes  exceeds  $250,000. 

Kentucky's  law,  which  set  out  to  aid  the  independent  merchant  by  help- 
ing him  to  undersell  the  chains,  but  stubbed  its  toe  on  the  federal  courts, 
levies  a  one  per  cent  tax  on  stores  doing  a  million-dollar  volume.  Harvard 
University  studies  declare  the  average  net  profit  of  department  stores  in 
1920  (cities  of  250,000  to  500,000)  was  eight-tenths  of  one  per  cent.  If 
this  is  true,  then  unless  Kentucky  stores  fall  well  outside  the  rule,  with  a 
tax  of  one  per  cent  something  will  have  to  give.  The  operation  of  the 
law  has  been  thus  illustrated:  a  store  of  the  single  turnover  type,  with 
wide  margin,  selling  a  million  dollars  a  year  will  be  taxed  $10,000;  an- 
other turning  its  stock  over  ten  times  on  a  narrow  margin  will  be  taxed 
$100,000. 

It  is  apparent  that  legislation  establishing  a  tax  of  this  character  would 
have  to  be  exceedingly  carefully  done  if  it  did  not  run  into  numerous  in- 
equalities like  that.  Another  thing  pretty  obvious  from  the  limited  amount 
of  data  available  is  that  the  cost  of  administration  will  eat  heavily  into 
the  revenue  unless  much  thought  is  given  to  simplification.  Legislators  have 
very  little  of  a  substantial  nature  in  the  way  of  experience  elsewhere  to 
guide  them.  Sales  tax  legislation  will  have  to  proceed  by  a  process  of  trial 
and  error,  if  it  proceeds  at  all,  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  gasoline  tax,  as  operated  in  this  and  numerous  other  states,  is  an 
example    of    highly    successful    sales,    consumption    and    consumer    taxation, 
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which  differentiates  itself  sharply  from  the  general  application  of  the  same 
principles.  This  differentiation  will  receive  attention  in  a  later  article.  South 
Carolina  has  a  sort  of  luxury  tax  applying  to  tobacco  products  and  the 
sweetened  water  so  dear  to  the  American  palate,  stomach  and  pocket,  which 
is  reported  to  yield  richly. 

Ill 

The  retail  sales  tax  on  fuel  for  motor  vehicles  is  satisfactory  from  every 
point  of  view.  It  produces  adequate  revenue  for  the  purpose  intended,  its 
collection  is  cheap,  simple  and  easy,  evasion  or  attempt  at  evasion  is  practi- 
cally unknown,  and  the  taxpayer  raises  no  objection  to  paying  it. 

Collection  is  inexpensive  and  a  minimum  of  bother — it  practically  col- 
lects itself — because  the  tax  is  all  taken  out  at  a  few  wholesale  points.  The 
whole  flow  of  the  fuel  is  through  these  points.  Evasions,  if  attempted, 
would  be  detected  quickly  and  easily,  even  if  there  was  collusion  between 
the  agents  of  the  state  and  the  dealer.  While  the  amount  collected  runs 
into  millions  of  dollars,  it  is  practically  impossible  for  any  crook,  or  any 
combination  of  crooks,  to  get  away  with  it.  There  is  but  a  small  amount 
of  clerical  work  involved  in  supervision  and  record-keeping,  the  state's 
expenses  of  administration  are  small,  the  cost  to  the  wholesaler  of  records 
and  transfer  is  small,  the  retailer  and  the  customer  have  nothing  whatever 
to  argue  about;  so  many  gallons,  so  many  cents  tax,  and  that  is  all  there 
is  to  it. 

The  taxed  visualizes  exactly  what  he  is  getting  for  his  money,  and  indeed 
usually  has  part  of  it  before  his  eyes  at  the  time  of  the  transaction.  If 
he  is  paying  five  cents  tax  and  getting  ten  miles  to  the  gallon,  he  is  pay- 
ing exactly  a  half-cent  a  mile  toll  for  the  use  of  a  road  that  cost  $30,000 
a  mile,  and  his  half  cent  goes  toward  defraying  an  interest  charge  of,  saiy, 
$1,500  a  mile,  plus  a  sinking  fund  and  maintenance.  He  may  not  be 
familiar  with  these  figures,  but  he  does  realize  that  in  order  to  use  the 
road  he  must  have  fuel,  and  the  only  way  to  get  fuel,  short  of  stealing! 
it,  is  to  pay  the  tax,  and  he  feels  no  dissatisfaction  as  to  whether  he  is 
getting  his  money's  worth. 

There  are  few  objects  of  taxation  that  have  been  made  to  carry  any- 
thing like  such  an  appeal  to  the  taxed.  He  cannot  visualize  the  direct  im- 
plications of  education,  or  public  sanitation,  public  accounting,  administra- 
tion, policing.  The  average  man  seldon  has  occasion  for  the  personal  assis- 
tance of  an  officer  of  the  law  or  a  court.  That  the  existence  of  police- 
men and  courts  is  supposed  to  be  responsible  for  a  condition  which  of 
itself  affords  protection  to  his  person  and  property  is  seldom  more  than  an 
abstraction.  There  is  an  ideal  appearance  of  juxtapostion  between  gasoline 
tax  and  the  purpose  of  it.  Roads  are  no  better  than  public  health  service; 
but  it  is  simply  out  of  the  question  to  dramatize  the  latter,  and  its  cost  to 
the  consumer,  as  the  former  is  dramatized. 

The  gasoline  tax  is  everywhere  from  20  per  cent  to  35  per  cent  of  its 
normal  resale  price;  it  bears  such  a  relation  to  the  profit  in  resale  that 
for  any  dealer  to  undertake  to  absorb,  or  to  pretend  to  absorb,  the  tax  is 
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out  of  the  question.  Since  practically  all  states  impose  the  tax,  to  obtain, 
transport  across  state  lines  and  dispose  of  untaxed  gasoline  is  altogether 
impractical. 

It  follows  that  a  sales  tax  for  other  purposes  of  revenue  than  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  roads  would  be  satisfactory  in  operation,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  whole  community  and  of  the  individual,  to  the 
degree  in  which  all  the  conditions  approached  those  of  the  fuel  tax.  It 
might  not  be  scientific  taxation,  conforming  to  the  ethical  and  economic  dicta 
of  the  political  economists;  but  who  would  care? 

It  is  also  fairly  obvious  that  in  those  essentials  in  which  any  turn- 
over, excess  profits,  luxury,  consumption  or  consumer  tax  departs  from  the 
conditions  of  the  fuel  tax,  the  satisfactoriness  of  its  operation  is  open  to 
question,  theoretically;  and  there  is  not  a  great  deal  outside  of  theory  to 
guide   legislators. 

Those  levying  a  tax  can  form  no  conception  of  how  it  is  going  to  work, 
what  its  effect  as  a  producer  of  revenue  is  going  to  be,  what  the  reaction 
of  the  taxed  is  likely  to  be,  how  it  may  affect  the  structure  of  commerce 
unless  they  first  determine  who  are  to  be  the  taxed.  Is  the  cost  to  be 
laid  on  the  profits  of  merchandising,  wholesale  or  retail,  or  both;  or  on  the 
user,  or  on  both  merchant  and  user?  A  tax  that  materially  affects,  ad- 
versely, the  volume  of  trade  or  the  commercial  structure  is  worse  than 
futile;  for  it  will  not  only  fail  to  produce  the  anticipated  revenue,  but  also 
diminish  the  capacity  of  the  business  community  to  pay  other  sorts  of 
revenue. 

It  seems  as  if  it  would  be  imperatively  necessary  for  the  framer  of 
any  sort  of  turnover  tax  to  compare  his  model  at  every  point  and  in  every 
particular  with  the  fuel  tax,  as  he  goes  along. 

THE   SALES  TAX 

(Excerpts  from  an  address  by  Governor  O.  Max  Gardner  before  the  North 
Carolina   General   Assembly,   March   25,   1931.) 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  unwisdom  of  the  adoption  of  the 
policy  of  levying  any  form  of  sales  tax. 

My  opposition  to  sales  taxation  as  a  means  of  state  revenue  is  based 
on  the  deep  conviction  that  it  is  not  a  sound  or  just  principle  of  taxation, 
and  that  the  commerce  clause  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
renders  it  impractical  as  an  important  source  of  state  revenue. 

As  to  the  principle  involved  in  state  taxation:  No  matter  how  often 
it  has  been  said,  it  should  never  be  discarded  from  our  thinking  on  this 
subject,  because  it  is  fundamentally  and  everlastingly  true,  that  sales  taxes 
take  no  measure  of  ability  to  pay  taxes.  They  are  based  on  human  needs, 
and  not  on  the  ability  to  pay.  It  is  my  profound  conviction  that  we  would 
do  a  serious  injustice  to  the  great  body  of  citizenship  in  our  state,  im- 
mediately and  for  the  future,  if  we  should  establish  this  basis  of  taxation, 
fundamentally  unsound  in  principle,  and  should  incorporate  it  into  the 
revenue  system  of  the  state.    I  do  not  see  how  we  could  justify  tax  reduction 
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on  the  factory  by  imposing  a  tax  on  the  purchase  of  its  labor.  That  is 
the  distinctive  characteristic  of  sales  taxation.  It  assuredly  offers  no  ave- 
rage relief  for  the  average  property  owner.  It  relieves  those  whose  owner- 
ship of  property  is  well  above  the  average  and  gathers  from  those  who 
are  below  the  average  or  who  own  no  property  at  all.  I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  that  principle  of  taxation,  and  to  any  legislative  program  that 
finds  it  necessary  to  sustain  it. 

As  to  its  practicability:  If  the  sales  tax  was  not  fundamentally  ob- 
jectionable and  unsound  in  principle,  it  would  still  be  impractical  for  use 
in  any  large  way  in  a  program  of  state  taxation,  because  no  state  can  police 
its  borders  against  interstate  commerce.  This  point  has  no  doubt  been  well 
argued  in  your  discussions  of  this  question,  but  we  should  not  permit 
our  extremities  to  dull  our  understanding  of  it,  and  its  important  (rela- 
tion to  taxes  on  sales.  There  is  at  all  times  a  delicate  balance  as  be- 
tween purchase  within  and  without  the  state  as  to  many  articles  and  com- 
modities. Any  tax  that  we  add  to  sales  within  the  state  helps  to  turn 
the  scale  against  business  in  North  Carolina  and  in  favor  of  business  out- 
side of  North  Carolina.  I  cannot  favor  any  system  of  taxation  that  im- 
poses this  additional  burden  on  the  retail  merchants  of  North  Carolina, 
and  that  penalizes  business  within  and  encourages  business  without  the 
state. 

The  same  reasons  that  condemn  a  general  sales  tax  have  their  applica- 
tion to  the  selection  of  articles  of  common  use  among  the  whole  body  of 
citizenship  of  the  state,  and  the  designation  of  such  articles  as  luxuries, 
and  the  imposition  of  extreme  rates  of  tax  upon  the  retail  sales  of  such 
articles.  This  is  but  a  little  more  ingenious  method  of  imposing  taxes  to 
relieve  wealth,  and  without  regard  to  ability  of  those  who  are  taxed  to 
pay  the  tax.  It  seems  to  me  a  narrow  comprehension  of  the  subject  to 
designate  such  articles  as  luxuries.  The  use  of  such  articles  recognizes  no 
rank  of  nobility  or  fortune.  Their  use  is  as  common  among  the  poorest 
as  among  the  wealthiest  class.  And  a  20  per  cent  tax  upon  their  use  is 
in  fact  as  essentially  a  tax  upon  those  who  can  ill  afford  to  pay  it  als 
is  a  small  percentage  tax  upon  general  sales.  It  is  contrary  to  my  con- 
ception of  a  fair  tax  in  that  it  is  a  perversion  of  the  doctrine  of  ability 
to  pay.  In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  not  paid  by  the  producer  of  the  article 
taxed  but  is  passed  on  to  the  consumer  and  is  in  fact  a  tax  on  poverty. 
It  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  income  tax,  the  fairest  and  most  just  tax 
any  government  imposes.  Luxuries  defined  in  any  proper  sense  range  upon 
a  higher  level  than  this  and  can  only  be  reached  by  taxing  property  or 
income  that  furnishes  the  basis  for  their  indulgence. 

May  I  be  pardoned  if  I  illustrate  this  principle  by  reference  to  a  some- 
what good-humored  criticism  of  my  position  which  I  read  in  yeterday's 
paper?  A  distinguished  member  of  the  senate,  discussing  the  present  legis- 
lative situation  in  football  parlance,  calls  on  the  governor  to  take  the  ball 
and  score  a  touchdown  for  the  team  of  "the  little  man".  The  trouble 
with   my   friend   is   that  he  wants   me   to   make   the   same   mistake   with   deli- 
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beration  that  a  famous  football  star  in  a  game  in  California  made  a  few 
years  ago  when  in  the  excitement  of  the  game  he  lost  his  sense  of  direc- 
tion and  after  a  magnificent  field  run  carried  the  ball  over  the  wrong  goal 
line  and  scored  a  touchdown  for  the  opposing  team.  No  forms  of  sales  tax 
can  be  levied  upon  articles  consumed  by  the  little  man  that  will  not  in- 
crease his  difficulties  in  playing  the  game  of  life.  The  right  of  the  little 
man  to  live  is  not  related  by  blood  or  marriage  to  any  form  of  a  sales  tax. 

The  application  of  the  convictions  I  have  stated  to  the  results  of  the 
labors  of  your  finance  committees,  and  the  conclusions  reached  by  them, 
lead  me  irrestistibly  to  the  recommendation  that  some  other  and  more  cer- 
tain method  of  relief  should  now  be  sought  than  that  embodied  in  the 
revenue  bill  now  before  the  house.  The  conclusion  has  been  reached  by 
the  sub-committee  representing  both  the  house  and  the  senate  that  the  Mac- 
Lean  bill  cannot  be  effectuated  without  a  sales  tax.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
no  sales  tax  in  any  form  will  be  imposed  on  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 
I  am  quite  certain  in  my  own  opinion  that  the  people  we  are  all  trying 
earnestly  to  help  will  not  be  helped  by  any  revenue  raised  through  sales 
taxation;  and  therefore  recommend  that  so  much  of  the  purpose  of  the 
MacLean  bill  as  cannot  be  carried  out  without  a  sales  tax  be  eliminated 
from  its  scope  and  purpose. 

This  position  of  opposition  to  the  sales  tax  I  take  as  a  definite  fiscal 
and  economic  policy  and  as  a  matter  of  principle.  In  taking  it,  I  have  no 
desire  to  invade  the  responsibility  of  the  legislative  branch  of  government 
by  attempting  to  set  up  your  revenue  measure  in  detail,  except  that  I  do 
wish  that  no  policy  and  no  line  of  action  be  adopted  which  is  inherently 
unfair  on  the  one  hand  to  the  consuming  public,  or  on  the  other  to  any 
legitimate  and  helpful  business  or  industry  that  is  making  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  our  state. 

I  have  arrived  at  these  conclusions  after  mature  deliberation  and  after 
conference  with  the  tax  commission,  the  advisory  budget  commission,  the 
state  educational  commission,  the  state  superinendent,  and  the  state  board 
of  equalization.  I  have  not  reached  this  decision  lightly  or  quickly.  It  re- 
flects my  conscientious  conviction  for  the  welfare  and  future  prosperity  of 
the  people  of  my  state,  for  whose  welfare  my  highest  ambition  is  to  con- 
tinue to  make  some  contribution — be  it  large  or  small — as  the  years  go  on 
and  as  I  have  the  power  to  work  for  North  Carolina. 

I  recommend  that  you  enact  so  much  of  the  additional  taxation  as  you 
find  to  be  reasonable  outside  of  the  sales  tax  field,  and  that,  after  tak- 
ing care  of  the  necessities  of  the  state  government  such  additional  sums 
be  used  for  direct  reduction  of  the  public  school  tax  levy. 

In  making  this  recommendation  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  sum  total 
of  contributions  that  will  be  made  by  this  General  Assembly  to  the  cause 
of  relieving  property  taxation  in  North  Carolina  nor  of  its  constructive 
legislation  to  provide  more  efficient  and  economical  government  in  its 
state  and  local  units. 
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In  every  civilized  country  today  the  epidemic  of  real  estate  depres- 
sion prevails.  The  condition  is  no  worse  in  North  Carolina  than  it  is 
in  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  California,  or  New  York.  It  is  my  mature 
judgment  that  we  must  face  this  situation  without  prejudice,  passion,  or 
politics,  and  in  recognition  of  all  factors  involved,  and  go  to  the  utmost 
limit  to  reduce  the  property  tax.  But  let  us  remember  that  there  is  an- 
other day,  and  that  the  future  of  North  Carolina  lies  with  gravest  respon- 
sibility largely  in  our  hands  as  we  struggle  through  this  period  to  make 
more  productive  the  sweat  of  honest  toil  and  more  effective  the  result 
of   scientific   management. 

It  was  a  difficult  task  in  1929,  when  we  thought  that  North  Carolina 
was  perpetually  endowed  with  prosperity  to  raise  general  fund  revenue  in 
the  amount  of  15  million  dollars.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  now  in  hard 
times  and  business  adversity  is  to  raise  the  15  millions  we  raised  in  1929, 
which  was  found  to  be  inadequate,  and  which  necessitated  my  cutting  ap- 
propriations more  than  three  million  dollars  to  meet  the  first  shock  of  the 
on-coming  depression.  We  are  now  not  only  planning  tto  raise  this  fifteen 
millions,  but  we  are  struggling  to  raise  an  additional  twelve  to  fourteen 
millions.  I  say  frankly  that,  in  my  judgment,  this  is  an  operation  too 
drastic,  too  precipitate,  too  burdensome  to  be  accomplished  at  one  time. 
I  say  it  with  gravest  concern,  but  with  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
with  possibly  two  exceptions  North  Carolina's  agriculture,  industry,  labor, 
occupations  and  professions  are  suffering  from  the  most  acute  prostration 
of  any  period  in  modern  times.  We  are  more  than  blind  if  we  ignore  this 
economic  truth  in  the  proceedings  of  this  Assembly. 

Taxes  will  be  reduced  and  when  this  General  Assembly  returns  to 
the  people  who  sent  them  here  with  the  program  of  this  administration 
written  into  law,  you  will  carry  with  you  the  greatest  tax  reduction  on 
land  and  property  of  any  General  Assembly  in  the  history  of  North  Caro- 
lina. And  you  will  do  this  without  imposing  a  new  burden  of  nine  or 
ten  million  dollars  in  the  form  of  a  sales  tax  on  the  backs  and  stomachs 
of  two  and  one-half  million  of  our  people  who  through  adversity,  poverty, 
and  misfortune  have  never  been  able  to  own  a  home  or  possess  a  tract  of 
land. 

THE  TAXATION  AND  REVENUE  SYSTEM  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

(Excerpts   from   an   article   by   Dr.    Fred   W.   Morrison,   Executive   Secretary 

of  the  Tax  Commission  of   North   Carolina,   in   "State   Centralization 

in  North  Carolina",  published  by  the  Brookings   Institution, 

of   Washington,  D.   C,  in   1932.) 

The  new  source  of  state  revenue  proposed  in  the  1931  General  Assembly, 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  MacLean  act,  was  the  sales  tax.  The 
finance  committee  reported  a  revenue  bill  to  the  house  which  contained  as 
one  schedule  a  general  sales  tax  of  one  per  cent  of  all  retail  sales.  This 
measure    passed    the    house    by    a    substantial    majority,    and    was    sent    to 
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the  senate.  This  body  rejected  the  general  sales  tax  and  substituted  a  so- 
called  luxury  or  selected  commodities  sales  tax  in  its  stead.  The  selected 
commodities  tax  schedule  contained  a  tax  of  20  per  cent  on  the  retail  price 
of  cigarettes  and  tobacco  products,  10  per  cent  on  soft  drinks  and  allied 
products,  10  per  cent  on  moving  picture  admissions,  and  similar  rates  on 
candies,  gun  shells,  and  certain  other  goods.  The  amended  bill  was  passed 
by  a  small  majority  and  returned  to  the  house  where  it  was  rejected. 

The  compromise  revenue  bill  finally  agreed  upon  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  1931  provided  for  state  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the  six 
months  term  according  to  state  standards,  for  a  reduction  of  some  $2,500,000 
in  the  cost  of  the  six  months  term,  for  an  increase  in  taxes  on  business 
and  industry  and  incomes  of  nearly  $4,500,000,  and  for  the  levy  of  a  state 
tax  on  property   of   15   cents   on   the  $100   of   assessed   value. 

The  15  cent  state  levy  on  property  was  the  first  direct  action  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  breaking  down  the  policy  of  reserving  the  property 
tax  for  the  support  of  local  governments,  adopted  in  1920.  The  15  cent 
state  rate  was  substituted  for  county  rates  for  the  six  months  term  which 
in  1930  averaged  47%  eents;  that  is,  the  new  plan  of  support  relieved  pro- 
perty of  an  average  of  32y2  cents.  This  reduction  amounted  to  $9,650,000. 
The  road  legislation  had  provided  a  gross  reduction  of  $5,250,000.  The 
net  reduction  from  the  road  legislation  was  $2,500,000 — a  reduction  in  rate 
of  8y2  cents.  The  counties  last  year  used  $2,750,000  of  the  three  million 
state  aid  fund  for  road  debt  service.  When  the  state  assumed  the  com- 
plete cost  of  road  maintenance,  it  did  not,  of  course,  continue  this  ap- 
propriation. The  total  reduction  in  rate  resulting  from  the  school  and  road 
legislation  was  41  cents  on  an  assessed  value  of  $2,975,000,000,  or  $12,160,000 
in  taxes. 

The  compromise  revenue  bill  adopted  by  the  1931  General  Assembly  re- 
lieving property  of  $12,000,000  resulted,  of  course,  in  a  large  but  not  a 
corresponding  increase  in  state  taxes.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
state  gasoline  tax  was  increased  from  5  cents  per  gallon  to  6  cents,  that 
is,  a  20  per  cent  increase.  State  general  fund  revenue  schedules  were  also 
increased  an  average  between  40  and  50  per  cent  in  rate.  The  inheritance 
tax  rates  were  increased.  License  tax  rates  were  refined  and  in  many  in- 
stances substantially  increased.  In  addition,  the  General  Assembly  levied 
a  new  merchants'  license  tax  on  wholesale  and  retail  merchants.  The  taxes 
on  wholesale  merchants  were  not  large,  the  maximum  running  up  to  only 
$800  per  year.  The  rates  on  retail  sales  average  about  one-seventh  of  1 
per  cent  of  gross  sales. 

The  franchise  rates  were  substantially  increased  on  all  classes  of  cor- 
porations. The  rate  on  ordinary  business  corporations  was  increased  from 
one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  capital,  surplus  and  undivided  profits  to  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  cent,  an  increase  of  25  per  cent.  The  rate  on  railroads 
was  increased  from  two-fifths  of  1  per  cent  of  assessed  value  to  three- 
fourths  of  1  per  cent,  an  increase  of  87y2  per  cent;  on  electric  public  utili- 
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ties  from  2  per  cent  of  gross  receipts  to  5  per  cent,  an  increase  of  150  per 
cent;  on  telephone  companies  from  3V2  per  cent  of  gross  receipts  to  5  per 
cent,  an  increase  of  43  per  cent;  on  telegraph  companies  from  $5  per  pole  mile 
to  $6,  an  increase  of  20  per  cent;  on  Pullman  and  sleeping  car  companies 
from  8  per  cent  gross  intra-state  receipts  to  10  per  cent,  an  increase  of 
25  per  cent};  on  express  companies  from  an  average  of  $18  per  mile  of 
lines  operated  over  to  an  average  of  $21  per  mile,  an  increase  of  16  2/3 
per  cent. 

The  corporation  income  tax  rate  was  increased  from  4y3  per  cent  of 
net  income  to  5y2  per  cent,  an  increase  of  22  per  cent.  The  graduated 
rates  on  individual  incomes  were  increased  in  every  bracket  and  the  brack- 
ets were  reduced  from  $2,500  and  $5,000  to  $2000.  Under  the  old  rates, 
an  unmarried  individual  was  allowed  an  exemption  of  $1,000  and  a  mar- 
ried individual  $2,000.  On  the  first  $2,500  of  taxable  income,  the  old  rate 
was  1%  per  cent;  on  the  second  $2,500,  2  per  cent;  on  the  third  $2,500, 
2%  per  cent;  on  the  fourth  $2,500,  3V2  per  cent;  on  the  next  $5,000, 
4>y2  per  cent;  on  all  taxable  income  above  $15,000,  5  per  cent.  Under  the 
new  schedule,  the  exemptions  are  the  same.  The  rate  on  the  first  $2,000 
of  taxable  income  is  2  per  cent;  on  the  second  $2,000,  3  per  cent;  on  the 
third  $2,000,  4  per  cent;  on  the  fourth  $2,000,  5  per  cent;  on  the  fifth 
$2,000,  5V2  per  cent;  and  on  all  taxable  income  above  $100,000,  6  per  cent. 
The  increases  in  the  individual  income  tax  schedules  range  from  20  per 
cent  to  74  per  cent,  depending  on  the  amount  of  the  individual's  taxable 
income. 

The  General  Assembly  also  accepted  the  recommendation  of  the  tax 
commission,  following  the  defeat  of  the  classification  amendment,  that 
income  received  as  dividends  from  stock  in  foreign  corporations  be  sub- 
ject to  a  6  per  cent  income  tax  without  exemption,  deduction,  loss  or  other 
diminution.  It  also  provided  as  a  corollary  enactment  that  individuals  re- 
ceiving dividends  from  domestic  corporations,  on  which  the  corporation 
itself  paid  an  income  tax  of  5y2  per  cent,  should  pay  an  additional  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent  if  the  total  income  of  such  individual  was  large  enough 
to  reach  the  6  per  cent  bracket. 

Another  important  increase  in  the  state  taxes  on  foreign  corporations 
was  provided  by  a  new  and  better  refined  measure  for  allocating  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  income  of  such  corporations  on  which  they  should  be 
liable  for  franchise  and  income  taxes. 

It  is  manifest,  of  course,  that  these  large  increases  in  corporation  tax 
rates  do  not  represent  net  increase  in  the  tax  burden  on  corporations.  Cor- 
porations shared  on  the  same  basis  as  individuals  in  the  property  tax  re- 
duction. About  one-third  of  the  taxable  property  in  the  state  is  corpora- 
tion-owned. Corporations,  therefore,  get  the  benefit  of  about  four  mil- 
lions of  the  $12,000,000  reduction  in  property  taxes.  The  above  increase 
in  franchise  and  income  taxes  just  about  offset  their  reduction  in  property 
taxes. 
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Although  property  bears  perhaps  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  total 
cost  of  government  in  North  Carolina  than  it  does  in  any  other  state  in 
the  union,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Delaware,  the  tax  burden  on 
property  is  still  far  out  of  line,  measured  by  the  reduced  earnings  of  pro- 
perty. For  example,  the  total  value  of  three  principal  agricultural  crops 
in  North  Carolina,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  corn — representing  perhaps  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  agricultural  production  of  the  state — decreased  from 
$214,000,000  in  1929  to  $110,000,000  in  1931.  The  returns  from  industry, 
business,  and  rents  have  fallen  almost  if  not  quite  proportionately. 

There  is  an  insistent  urge  in  North  Carolina,  as  in  most  other  states, 
to  broaden  the  tax  base.  Broadening  the  tax  base  means,  of  course,  col- 
lecting more  taxes  out  of  the  masses  of  taxpayers  and,  therefore,  less 
taxes  out  of  the  small  number  of  very  large  individual  and  corporation  tax- 
payers. This  movement  was  given  concrete  expression  in  this  state  by 
the  tremendous,  and  almost  successful,  effort  to  enact  either  a  general 
sales  tax  or  a  so-called  luxury  sales  tax  in  the  1931   General  Assembly. 

If  the  tax  base  should  be  broadened  and  if  every  citizen  should  make 
some  direct  contribution  to  the  support  of  government,  it  follows  logically 
and  convincingly  that  a  revision  of  the  constitution  to  permit  the  broaden- 
ing of  the  income  tax  to  reach  the  masses  now  protected  by  constitutional 
exemption,  is  a  fairer  and  more  practical  method  of  accomplishing  this 
end  than  the  sales  tax  in  any  of  its  forms  offers. 

The  general  sales  tax  is,  of  course,  regressive  in  its  effects.  It  strikes 
much  harder  taxpayers  who  have  the  weakest  economic  status  than  it 
does  the  well-to-do  and  rich.  The  general  sales  tax,  furthermore,  tends 
to  shrink  business  within  the  borders  of  the  state  employing  it  and,  there- 
fore, to  increase  business  from  without  the  borders  of  the  state. 

The  so-called  luxury  tax  levied  at  extremely  high  rates  upon  certain 
selected  commodities  is  also  regressive  in  its  effect.  Furthermore,  it  taxes 
heavily  the  users  of  these  commodities,  not  only  to  pay  their  own  share  of 
the  cost  of  government,  but  also  the  share  of  those  who  do  not  use  these 
commodities.  The  fact  that  North  Carolina  enjoys  the  unique  distinction 
of  growing  two-thirds  of  all  the  tobacco  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ciga- 
rettes and  also  of  manufacturing  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  cigarettes 
made  in  the  United  States  estops  this  state  from  a  practical  standpoint 
from  adopting  the  so-called  luxury  sales  tax  as  it  usually  appears,  even  if 
this  form  of  tax  did  not  violate  every  democratic  idea  in  the  theory  of 
ability  to  pay. 

THE  SALES  TAX  FIELD 

(Excerpts    from   the   report   published    December    23,    1930    of   the    Tax 
Commission  of  North  Carolina.) 

The  only  important  field  of  taxation  which  we  have  not  entered  in  a 
large  way  is  that  of  a  general  gross  sales  tax,  or  a  gross  sales  tax  on 
selected  articles.  These  forms  of  tax  have  had  their  advocates  in  every 
American   state   for   several   years   as   a   means   of   relief   of   property   taxes. 
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The  success  of  the  movement  has  been  quite  limited  in  extent,  and  not 
particularly  successful  in  the  limited  areas  where  adopted.  By  a  general 
sales  tax  is  meant  a  tax  on  every  class  of  merchandise  or  property  that 
is  sold  and  a  tax  that  in  the  aggregate  is  expected  to  be  added  to  the  price  of 
the  article  sold.  Only  three  states  have  levied  a  tax  that  fully  approximates 
the  general  sales  tax — West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  (temporarily)  Georgia. 
Four  other  states — Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  and  Missouri — 
provide  for  the  taxing  of  certain  groups  or  classes  of  merchandise  or  manu- 
facture on  the  basis  of  gross  income — a  way  closely  allied  to  the  general 
sales  or  turnover  tax.  The  revenue  derived  by  each  of  these  states  from 
this  limited  form  of  general  sales  tax  has  been  small  or  at  best  moderate. 

Of  the  states  levying  the  general  sales  tax  proper,  Georgia,  where  this 
tax  was  adopted  as  a  temporary  measure  pending  tests  and  operation  of 
their  new  net  income  tax  law,  reports  its  revenue  collections  as  being 
distinctly  disappointing.  Both  evasion  and  contesting  of  the  law  have 
hindered  the  successful  operation  of  the  tax.  Exceptions  in  the  law  have 
also  impaired  its  revenue  yield.  Kentucky's  general  gross  retail  sales  tax 
law  was  enacted  by  the  1930  General  Assembly.  No  taxes  have  as  yet 
been  collected  under  it.  West  Virginia  is  the  only  state  that  derives  any 
considerable  revenue  from  the  gross  sales  tax.  Their  experience  with  this 
form  of  tax  dates  from  1921,  the  year  the  net  income  tax  went  into 
effect  in  North  Carolina.  Their  yield  from  the  gross  sales  tax  has  varied 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half  the  yield  of  our  net  income  tax.  The  current 
yield  is  about  $4,000,000.  Forty-five  per  cent  of  this  $4,000,000  comes  from 
the  severance  tax  on  coal  and  other  extractive  industries. 

In  the  field  of  sales  taxes  on  selected  articles,  usually  designated  luxu- 
ries, South  Carolina  has  perhaps  been  most  successful.  South  Carolina 
taxes  of  this  class  are  as  follows: 

A  business  license  tax  for  the  privilege  of  selling  manufactured  to- 
bacco products,  candies,  ammunition,  and  playing  cards;  an  admissions  tax 
upon  all  places  of  amusement,  including  moving  picture  theatres,  dance 
halls,  and  swimming  pools;  a  documentary  tax  upon  the  use  and  trans- 
fer of  documents  and  instruments  in  the  sale  of  property  and  the  trans- 
action of  business ;  and  a  soft  drink  tax  upon  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  coca  cola  and  other  drinks  commonly  designated  as  "soft  drinks".  The 
rates  of  these  special  sales  taxes  vary  with  the  articles  sold  and  the  price. 
The  rate  on  cigarettes,  etc.,  is  20  per  cent  of  the  sale  price.  The  rates 
on  documents  range  from  4  cents  on  the  $100  of  face  value  to  10  cents. 
The  admission  tax  is  10  per  cent  of  the  admission  charge.  The  tax  on 
bottled  drinks  is  20  per  cent,  on  fountain  drinks  76  cents  on  each  gallon  of 
syrup. 

The  total  annual  revenue  yield  from  this  schedule  is  approximately 
$3,750,000.  The  tax  on  cigarettes,  candies,  etc.,  yields  about  $1,925,000,  the 
documentary  tax  a  little  over  $300,000,  the  admissions  tax  a  little  over 
$300,000,  and  the  soft  drink  tax  $1,250,000. 
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These  taxes  are  definitely  added  to  the  sale  price  of  the  articles  and 
are  paid  as  additional  price  by  the  purchaser.  They  do  not  represent  a 
privilege  tax  paid  by  the  dealer.     No  privilege  tax  is  paid  by  the  dealer. 

We  have  a  series  of  taxes  bearing  some  relation  to  the  South  Carolina 
taxes  that  are  intended  to  be,  and  in  fact  are  taxes  on  the  dealer  as  priv- 
ilege taxes.  These  taxes  are  absorbed  by  the  dealers,  and  not  passed  on 
in  added  prices  to  their  customers.  Our  yield  from  our  whole  schedule 
of  license  taxes  is  around  a  million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
At  each  session  of  the  legislature  there  is  some  enlargement  of  this  schedule. 
We  believe  that  a  material  increase  in  revenue  from  this  source  can  now  be 
provided  without  in  many  cases  increasing  the  base  rates  now  levied,  but 
rather  by  imposing  an  additional  tax,  based  on  volume,  after  crediting 
volume  with  the  base  rate  originally  paid;  in  other  words  a  surtax  that 
would  apply  only  to  those  having  large  enough  volume  to  be  reached  after 
applying  a  schedule  based  on  quantity  against  the  flat  tax.  Wherever  prac- 
tical to  apply  in  our  license  schedules,  it  would  be  in  the  nature  of  equaliz- 
ing the  tax  as  between  large  and  small  dealers,  and  would  get  additional 
revenue  where  it  would  be  most  equitable  to  get  it.  The  North  Carolina 
system  is  well  established  in  practice,  and  has  the  advantage  that  the  tax  is 
not  passed  on  to  the  purchaser.  Its  revenue  yields  can  be  increased  in  the 
manner  indicated.  We  do  not  know  of  any  state  that  levies  both  of  these 
forms  of  tax — license  and  sales;  that  is,  taxes  the  dealer  for  the  privilege 
of  selling  a  particular  article,  and  at  the  same  time  imposes  on  him  the 
obligation  of  collecting  for  the  government  additional  sales  taxes  added  to 
the  selling  price.  If  we  should  adopt  the  South  Carolina  system  of  a  sales 
tax  on  selected  articles  in  lieu  of  our  present  system  of  license  taxes,  we 
doubt  if  the  additional  revenue  would  have  enough  bearing  on  any  of  the 
forms  of  tax  now  levied  to  justify  the  additional  tax  passed  on  to  pur- 
chasers in  increased  price  of  their  purchases,  for  the  inconvenience  of  these 
penny  taxes  and  the  increased  difficulties  of  administration.  There  is  not 
enough  difference  in  revenue  involved  here  to  settle  many  of  our  tax 
troubles  while  creating  these  new  ones. 

The  general  sales  tax  has  some  features  that  commend  it.  It  starts 
out  with  universal  application  to  all  articles  of  commerce,  and  does  not, 
therefore,  aim  at  requiring  purchasers  of  a  given  article  to  pay  the  taxes 
of  others  who  do  not  happen  to  use  that  particular  article,  as  does  the 
sales  tax  on  selected  articles.  If  resolutely  applied  to  all  commodities  it 
has  larger  revenue  possibilities  than  sales  taxes  on  selected  articles.  It 
requires  installment  payment  of  taxes,  by  taking  its  toll  on  all  purchases 
each  day,  instead  of  in  lump  sums  at  given  periods.  It  is  a  tax  on  con- 
sumption, and  hence  has  little,  if  any,  bearing  on  the  location  of  competi- 
tive industries. 

But  in  our  opinion  this  series  of  advantages  of  the  general  sales  tax 
is  outweighed  by  its  infirmities.  It  takes  little  account  of  ability  to  pay, 
and  is  the  most  successful  form  of  tax  on  poverty  that  could  be  invented. 
It   stands   between   the   hungry   and   every   loaf   of   bread    and    demands    its 
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payment  in  advance.  It  would  take  its  toll  from  the  very  sums  that  charity 
distributes  to  help  feed  the  unemployed  and  the  helpless.  To  the  extent 
that  it  took  any  tax  off  the  landlord  it  would  pass  it  on  to  his  impoverished 
tenant,  and  from  the  owner  of  the  factory  to  his  partially  employed  la- 
borers. It  offers  wide-spread  opportunity  for  fraud  in  concealing  the  tax 
after  it  has  been  passed  on  and  collected  by  the  dealer.  It  pyramids  with 
multiple  sales.  Its  administration  would  be  expensive  and  difficult  and  would 
require  an  army  of  employees  if  administered  with  approximate  success  and 
equality. 

The  inevitable  tendency  of  any  form  of  sales  tax  that  adds  definitely  to 
the  sales  price  is  to  increase  the  volume  of  inter-state  purchase,  where  the 
tax  cannot  apply,  as  against  purchase  within  the  state.  North  Carolina  is 
peculiarly  susceptable  to  this  influence,  with  its  long  border  lines.  The 
constitution  of  the  United  States  guarantees  the  free  flow  of  commerce 
across  all  state  lines,  and  no  tax  can  be  imposed  upon  it.  This  limitation 
makes  it  impossible  for  states  to  employ  the  sales  tax  principle  in  any  large 
way  as  may  be  done  by  independent  sovereignties  that  control  the  flow  of 
commerce  across  their  borders. 

These  objections  seem  to  us  to  far  outweigh  the  advantages  of  a  general 
sales  tax. 

THE   TOBACCO   INDUSTRY   IN   NORTH   CAROLINA 

(Excerpts  from  a  radio  address  by  S.  Clay  Williams,  President  of 
the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  at  Raleigh,  August  8,  1931.) 

North  Carolina  today  manufactures  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  to- 
bacco and  snuff  and  barely  under  two-thirds  of  all  the  cigarettes  manu- 
factured for  consumption  in  this  country.  Some  30,000  citizens  of  North 
Carolina  are  directly  employed  in  the  tobacco  and  cigarette  manufactur- 
ing industry  of  the  state.  Multiplying  this  number  by  the  average  num- 
ber of  members  in  the  families  of  the  workers  it  appears  that  another  100,000 
of  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina  are  directly  interested  in  the  tobacco 
industry  in  the  state  through  its  manufacturing  activities. 

Some  idea  of  the  enormous  volume  of  business  involved  in  the  doing  in 
one  state  of  one-third  of  the  tobacco  and  snuff  business  and  two-thirds  of 
the  cigarette  business  of  the  whole  country  can  be  gained  through  the  fact 
that,  in  spite  of  the  rich  resources,  the  big  population,  and  the  wonder- 
ful business  development  and  activity  of  states  like  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  only  one  of  these  states,  New  York, 
surpasses   North   Carolina   in   the    amount   of   federal   revenue  collected. 

Federal  collections  in  North  Carolina  for  the  last  fiscal  year  were 
above  $274,000,000,  of  which  more  than  $256,000,000  represented  tobacco 
and  cigarette  taxes  collected  by  the  companies  in  North  Carolina  from 
users  of  tobacco  products  all  over  the  country.  The  $256,000,000  collected 
by  North  Carolina  manufacturers  amounted  to  57%  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's   total    collection    of    $450,000,000    from    tobacco    products.      To    put    it 
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all  into  one  sentence,  a  minority  interest  of  local  capital  has  been  able  to 
attract  to  and  put  to  work  in  North  Carolina  such  vast  amounts  of  foreign 
capital  not  normally  belonging  to  North  Carolina  that  the  state's  tobacco 
manufacturers  last  year  collected  from  the  country  at  large  and  paid  to 
the  United  States  government  $256,000,000  or  approximately  57%  of  the 
total  $450,000,000  collected  throughout  the  whole  country.  When  one  thinks 
of  these  figures,  having  in  mind  the  hundred  odd  thousand  families  in 
North  Carolina  that  are  directly  connected  with  the  manufacturing  end  of 
the  industry  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  that  are  similarly 
connected  with  the  growing  end,  it  is  easy  to  realize  why  every  ciizen  in 
North  Carolina  should  be  interested  in  the  state's  tobacco  industry. 

Every  advertisement  of  a  cigarette  or  of  tobacco  by  a  North  Carolina 
manufacturer  has  in  it  the  possibility  of  more  business  for  North  Carolina, 
more  employment  for  North  Carolina  workers,  more  tax  contributions  to 
the  state  and  more  demand  and  consequently  better  prices  for  the  leaf  grown 
on  North  Carolina  farms.  It  is  largely  through  the  spending  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  in  advertising  that  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  industry 
in  North  Carolina  has  been  able  to  so  extend  the  demand  all  over  the  country 
as  to  keep  North  Carolina  factories  so  busy  and  to  keep  a  market  for  so 
much  North  Carolina  leaf. 

North  Carolina  should  be  the  last  of  all  the  states  to  do  anything  that 
tends  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  tobacco  products  or  to  unduly  burden 
or  cripple  any  branch  of  the  industry.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  many 
people — even  some  people  who  ordinarily  think  before  they  take  a  position 
— did  not  seem  to  realize  this  situation  when  the  last  legislature  was  con- 
sidering placing  an  additional  heavy  burden  on  tobacco  products  under 
the  name  of  a  so-called  luxury  tax.  They  seemed  to  have  forgotten  this 
state's  special  relationship  to  and  interest  in  the  tobacco  industry,  from 
growing  to  consuming,  and  we  saw  that  peculiar  situation  under  which 
many  tobacco  growers  were  told  that  the  way  to  get  relief  from  land 
taxes — and  certainly  they  deserve  that  relief — was  to  have  the  legislature 
levy  a  special  tax  that  would  put  on  an  additional  50  cents  of  tax  burden 
between  them  and  a  price  for  their  cigarette  leaf  eventually  sold  in  North 
Carolina  and  would  at  the  same  time  so  encourage  other  states  to  levy 
similar  taxes  as  in  the  end  to  very  much  reduce  and  limit  the  market  for 
the  product  of  those  farms.  I  dare  say  that  if  the  tobacco  farmers  of 
North  Carolina  had  been  permitted  to  have  the  full  facts  of  this  situation 
and  could  have  studied  out  each  for  himself  just  what  the  result  would 
have  been,  we  would  have  heard  a  rather  unanimous  announcement  from 
them  to  the  effect  that  they  had  no  disposition  to  jump  out  of  the  fry- 
ing pan  into  the  fire.  They  need  relief  and  deserve  it  but  they  are  en- 
tirely too  intelligent  to  want  a  temporary  and  only  partial  relief  at  the 
expense  of  further  destruction  of  the  market  for  one  of  the  important 
products  of  their  farms. 

It  is  not  generally  realized  that  of  the  12-1/10  cents  price  at  which  a 
package  of  Camel  cigarettes  leaves   the   manufacturer,   6  cents  goes   directly 
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to  the  United  States  government  for  the  stamp  and  only  6-1/10  cents  is 
left  to  the  manufacturer  as  covering  cost  of  leaf  tobacco,  cigarette  paper, 
foil,  wrappers  inner  and  outer,  labor,  overhead,  taxes,  profit,  interest  on 
the  money  invested  in  the  6  cents  stamp  until  it  is  collected  back  from  the 
jobber,  work  in  placing  the  stamp  on  the  package,  investment  in  machines 
for  so  placing  it,  and  all  of  the  many  other  items  that  go  into  the  manu- 
facture of  a  cigarette  including,  of  course,  selling  and  advertising  ex- 
pense. Translated  into  its  relationship  to  the  tobacco  farmer's  products, 
this  6  cent  stamp  on  the  package  of  twenty  cigarettes  means  that  when- 
ever a  manufacturer  buys  a  pound  of  cigarette  tobacco  from  a  grower,  the 
manufacturer,  in  addition  to  the  price  that  he  pays  the  grower  for  the 
tobacco,  immediately  assumes  the  liability  of  paying  to  the  United  States 
government  a  tax  of  approximately  $1  on  that  pound  of  tobacco  when  it 
is  manufactured  into  cigarettes  and  offered  for  sale.  To  the  grower  who 
realizes  that  the  manufacturer  is  after  all  the  growers'  connecting  link  with 
the  consumer,  there  can  be  little  of  consolation  in  realizing  that  as  soon 
as  his  product  goes  into  the  hands  of  those  who  will  carry  it  to  the  con- 
sumer, it  becomes  subject  to  any  such  tax  as  $1  per  pound.  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  there  is  any  immediate  probability  of  a  reduction  of 
this  tax.  Conditions  seem  to  be  altogether  against  the  prospect.  But  T 
do  mean  to  suggest  that  this  tax  and  the  tobacco  tax  standing  today  as 
the  only  war  emergency  taxes  that  have  not  been  reduced  or  removed,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  anyone  with  any  real  interest  in  a  tobaccio 
farmer  could  in  good  faith  advise  him  to  encourage  placing  an  additional 
tax  burden  of  50  cents  a  pound  in  the  form  of  a  state  luxury  tax  between 
him  and  a  price  for  his  cigarette  leaf. 

Every  taxpayer  in  the  state  has  shared  the  benefits  of  this  prosperity 
to  some  extent.  In  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company  paid  into  the  general  fund  of  the  state  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
1/10  of  the  total  of  the  general  fund  from  the  whole  state.  When,  dur- 
ing its  last  session  the  legislature  sought  a  place  to  which  to  transfer 
some  of  the  tax  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  the  farmers,  the  tobacco 
companies  along  with  other  corporations,  were  in  a  position  to  stand,  and 
they  accepted  without  a  word  of  resistance,  an  increase  of  more  than  20% 
in  the  income  tax  rate.  Overburdened  taxpayers  profited  by  having  with- 
in the  state  some  businesses  which  were  still  prosperous  and  could  take 
enough  of  the  additional  burden  to  enable  the  legislature  to  work  out  a 
measure  of  relief  without  putting  a  luxury  tax  upon  the  poor  and  with- 
out putting  the  consequent  additional  stumbling  block  of  more  special  tax 
between  a  tobacco  grower  and  a  price  for  his  product. 

VIEWS   OF   MR.   MAXWELL 

(Excerpts   from   a   radio   address   by   Commissioner   of   Revenue   A.   J.   Max- 
well,  at   Raleigh,   March   22,   1931.) 

The  effect  of  this  [sales  tax]  legislation  upon  24,000  merchants  in 
North   Carolina,    and    its    effect   upon   the    whole    business    of    merchandising 
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in  the  state,  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  Of  course  the  tax  will 
have  to  be  passed  on  in  increased  price  of  merchandise,  and  in  this  view 
is  not  a  direct  tax  upon  the  merchant.  North  Carolina  has  been  one  of 
the  slowest  states  in  the  union  to  develop  large  cities,  because  of  its  com- 
mercial disadvantages,  mainly  in  transportation  costs.  The  flow  of  mer- 
chandise across  its  borders  has  always  been,  and  is  now  relatively  heavy. 
We  can  levy  no  tribute  there;  and  when  we  levy  1  per  cent  gross  on  all  retail 
sales,  we  emphasize  this  disparity,  we  further  shackle  the  opportunity  of 
the  home  merchant  and  inevitably  strengthen  the  trend  of  purchase  beyond 
the  border.  This  would  be  keenly  felt  in  commodities  that  are  dealt  in 
in  large  volume  and  on  close  margin,  and  to  some  extent  in  nearly  all 
classes  of  merchandise.  Even  groceries  are  bought  in  sufficient  quantities 
by  large  users,  like  hotels  and  restaurants,  for  a  gross  sales  tax  to  influence 
the  point  of  purchase  in  many  cases. 

A  sales  tax  levied  by  a  state  necessarily  leaves  its  borders  wide  open 
to  free  commerce,  and  its  necessary  effect  is  to  shrink  opportunity  for 
business  growth  within  its  borders.  This  is  in  exact  contrast  to  effect  of 
import  taxes  levied  by  independent  sovereignty,  which  shrinks  the  oppor- 
tunity for  business  across  the  boundary  and  enlarges  opportunity  for 
business  and  profit  within  the  boundary. 

North  Carolina  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  this  influence  of  border  com- 
petition. It  is  a  long,  narrow  state  with  40  of  its  100  counties  border- 
ing on  state  lines. 

No  state  has  yet  experimented  with  a  1  per  cent  general  gross  sales 
tax.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  West  Virginia,  with  a  tax  on  gross 
retail  sales  of  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent  and  an  exemption  of  $10,000.  The 
law  of  that  state  has  been  disappointing  in  its  revenue  yield  and  harmful 
in  its  business  effects,  and  its  repeal  is  strongly  advocated  by  its  tax  au- 
thorities. How  much  more  harmful  would  be  a  tax  five  times  as  large 
as  that  cannot  be  known  until  some  state  makes  the  disastrous  experiment. 
Let  us  hope  that  North  Carolina  will  not  furnish  this  horrible  example 
of  impoverishing  business  and  taxing  poverty  in  a  pitifully  superficial 
gesture  of  relieving  distress. 

Administrative  difficulties  of  a  sales  tax  are  too  obvious  to  require 
argument,  and  furnish  a  sound  objection  to  this  form  of  tax. 

There  is  a  very  important  sense  in  which  it  is  necessary  that  responsible 
government  should  consider  the  political  consequences  of  its  acts.  We 
cannot  make  a  customs  house  of  every  one  of  the  24,000  retail  stores  in 
North  Carolina,  collecting  their  toll  on  every  transaction  with  every  pur- 
chasing citizen  of  the  state  in  the  aggregate  sum  of  nine  million  dollars, 
without  creating  friction  and  irritation  that  will  weaken  the  hold  of  party 
ties,  even  where  they  have  been  held  in  deep  affection,  and  without  fos- 
tering ill  feeling  between  the  state  and  its  citizenship. 

The  tax  commission  did  not  reach  its  conclusions  with  respect  to  the 
sales  tax  field  upon  superficial  thought.   The  whole  subject  was  analyzed  in  its 
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consequences   and   incidences,   and   the   conclusions    represented   mature   con- 
sideration of  the  subject  in  all  its  phases. 

There's  no  tax  relief  in  the  sales  tax  for  those  who  need  it.  There's 
no  tax  relief  in  it  for  the  farmer,  who  would  be  caught  for  more  new 
tax  on  his  purchases  than  he  would  be  relieved  of  on  his  property.  There's 
no  encouragement  for  business  in  it.  There's  no  sound  political  economy  in 
it.  There's  no  satisfying  precedent  of  experience  by  any  state  in  it.  There's 
no  germ  of  state  building  in  it. 

VIEWS  OF  MR.  DOUGHTON 

(Excerpts  from  a  radio  address  by  Congressman  R.  L.  Doughton  of  North 
Carolina,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  March  23,  1932.) 

The  first  and  chief  reason  why  I  oppose  the  sales  tax  is  that  it  is 
contrary  to  or  sins  against  every  sound  principle  of  taxation;  it  is  a  tax 
on  consumption,  a  tax  on  what  we  spend  for  the  necessaries  of  life;  it 
is  a  tax  imposed  without  any  regard  or  consideration  whatever  for  the 
principle  of  ability  to  pay. 

Professor  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  professor  of  political  economy  at  Colum- 
bia University,  one  of  the  most  noted  economists  of  the  day,  declared  that 
a  sales  tax  is  violative  of  every  sound  principle  of  taxation. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  noted  work,  "Principles  of  Political  Economy", 
said  on  taxation:  "The  subjects  of  every  state  ought  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  government  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to  their  re- 
spective abilities  to  pay."  It  is  no  longer  disputed,  unless  it  be  by  some 
one  who  is  not  sufficiently  patriotic  to  be  willing  to  carry  his  share  of  the 
expenses  of  government,  that  the  income  tax  is  the  fairest,  soundest,  and 
most  equitable  form  of  taxation  developed  in  the  history  of  government. 
A  sales  tax  is  in  contravention  of  every  principle  of  the  income  tax. 

Economists  estimate  that  13  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
own  90  per  cent  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  country.  Under  the  theory  of 
taxation  according  to  ability  to  pay,  these  13  per  cent  of  the  people  should 
pay  90  per  cent  of  the  taxes.  But  under  a  sales  tax  the  reverse  be  the  case, 
for  basing  the  tax  exclusively  on  consumption,  as  a  sales  tax  would  do, 
these  13  per  cent  of  the  people  who  own  90  pr  cent  of  the  total  wealth 
would  only  pay  13  per  cent  of  the  tax,  while  the  87  per  cent  of  the 
people  who  represent  87  per  cent  of  the  consuming  power  of  the  total 
population,  would  pay  87  per  cent  of  the  tax,  although  they  only  owned 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  nation. 

The  sales  tax  now  under  consideration  by  Congress  is  in  almost  its 
worst  form  as  it  exempts  only  a  portion  of  the  food  we  consume  and  levies 
a  tax  on  everything  else  incident  to  life  from  its  beginning  to  its  close. 
It  is  also  a  tax  on  education,  upon  transportation,  upon  the  arts  and  sciences, 
upon  amusements   and  diversions. 

Take  the  case  of  the  average  man,  with  an  average  family  and  a  mod- 
erate salary,  say  of  $2,000  per  year.    Of  course  substantially  everything  he 
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earns  goes  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  frequently  that  salary  is  in- 
sufficient to  meet  what  appears  to  be  requirements  incident  to  the  sup- 
port and  upkeep  of  his  family — for  education,  medical  expenses,  etc.  Un- 
der the  sales  tax  he  would  pay  on  his  entire  income. 

Set  opposite  this,  the  case  of  a  man  with  an  income  of  a  million  dollars 
a  year — and  there  are  many  such  men  even  in  these  times  of  depression 
and  want.  He  does  not  spend  even  a  large  fraction  of  his  income  for  the 
necessaries  of  life,  but  let  us  be  liberal  about  it  and  say  he  spends  $100,000 
a  year,  he  would  spend  one-tenth  of  his  income,  and,  under  the  sales  tax 
plan,  would  pay  taxes  on  one-tenth  of  his  income.  May  I  ask  which  can 
best  afford  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  this  government?  The  man  who 
spends  all  of  his  $2,000,  and  that  in  the  most  frugal  way,  or  the  man  with 
an  income  of  a  million  dollars  who  would  pay  a  tax  on  but  one-tenth  of 
his  income  and  possibly  invest  the  balance  in  tax-exempt  securities? 

I  submit  that  in  these  terribly  hard  times,  when  banks  are  failing  by 
the  hundreds  and  mortgages  being  foreclosed  by  the  thousands,  when  eight 
or  ten  million  are  out  of  employment  and  cannot  get  enough  money  with 
which  to  buy  bread,  when  homes  are  being  sold  for  taxes,  this  is  no  time 
to  increase  the  suffering  and  misery  of  our  people  by  heaping  additional  tax 
burdens   upon  the  poor   and  middle  classes. 

Most  of  those  who  are  now  advocating  the  adoption  of  the  sales  tax 
apologize  for  it  and  justify  their  action  by  saying  we  are  facing  an  emer- 
gency that  makes  this  additional  tax  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the 
credit  of  the  federal  government.  I  contend,  however,  that  the  facts  do 
not  warrant  this  conclusion,  though  I  maintain  that  the  government's  credit 
must  be  protected  and  preserved. 

THE   LUXURY   TAX 

(Editorial  in  the  Greensboro  Daily  News  for  March   16,  1931.) 

The  turnover  tax  on  non-essentials  has  been  employed  in  the  revenue 
schemes  of  numerous  countries  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  general  sales 
tax.  The  latter  tends  to  absorb  a  larger  proportion  of  the  income  of  the 
lower-income  classes  than  of  the  higher-income  classes.  What  is  called  a 
luxury  tax  bears  most  largely  on  the  rich  and  those  of  middle  fortune;  in 
some  states  of  society,  it  bears  upon  the  poor  hardly  at  all.  In  this  country 
those  whose  buying  is  limited  to  actual  necessities  constitute  a  small  class, 
so  close  to  pauperism  that  it  is  relatively  neglible  as  a  producer  of  tax- 
able income.  What  is  called  the  American  standard  of  living  is  an  ex- 
tremely variable  thing;  but  it  has  established  the  use  of  non-essentials 
amongst  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people,  "essentials"  being  defined 
strictly.  Cigarettes,  the  sweetened  and  flavored  ice  waters  in  which  the 
universal  American  palate  takes  a  childish  delight,  cosmetics,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  amongst  the  things  classed  as  luxuries  that  are  in  common  de- 
mand amongst  income-producing  people  and  are  not  unknown  to  the  indigent. 

A  German  economist  has  written  that  "The  concept  of  luxury  is  an 
irrational  one  and  clashes   with   the  sober  word   tax".     Such   an   impost   ob- 
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viously  must  be  based  upon  a  complete  category,  and  the  border  line  will 
have  to  follow  an  arbitrary  course.  An  automobile  and  the  fuel  to  use 
it  constitute  "extravagance",  "indulgence",  "wantonness",  "excess".  These 
are,  by  definition,  attributes  of  luxuriousness.  Numerous  things  useful  in 
business,  absolute  necessities,  in  fact,  would  be  luxuries  if  purchased  by 
individuals  having  no  business  use  for  them.  It  has  been  found  difficult 
to  control  luxury  taxation  because  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  effect  of  the 
rate,  the  elasticity  of  the  commerce  in  non-essentials  and  the  opportuni- 
ties for  evasion  tending  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  a  rate  high-  enough  to 
yield   substantially. 

The  dealer's  luxury  turnover  tax  involves  a  complexity  of  accounting,  on 
the  part  of  the  dealer  and  the  administration.  It  looks  as  if  this  might  be 
simplified  by  stamping  all  goods  at  their  source,  and  collecting  there,  but 
that  appears  to  have  been  seldom,  if  at  all,  demonstrated.  Perhaps  our 
smart  North  Carolina  lawmakers  can  do  something  that  has  not  been  done 
before.  Blockading  and  bootlegging  would  be  done  all  around,  if  the 
tax  amounted  to  enough  to  make  evasion  worth  while.  That  would  be 
serious  with  the  dealer  who  would   comply   with   the  law. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  merchants  would  dread  a  luxury  tax, 
although  they  appear  to  prefer  it  to  a  general  sales  tax;  including  that 
there  would  certainly  be  those  who  would  undertake  to  absorb  what  would 
be  plainly  intended  as  a  consumers'  tax.  The  general  public  would  have 
some  concern  in  this,  because  it  would  tend  to  further  confusion  in  an  in- 
dustry on  which  the  general  public  is  more  dependent,  and  dependent  in 
more  ways,  than  it  realizes.  We  are  convinced  that  a  stabilized  mer- 
chandising is  vital  to  a  condition  of  general  prosperity;  say  a  condition 
that   existed   a   decade   ago,   rather   than   that   which    exists   now. 

Under  those  conditions,  if  a  man  had  selling  ability,  including  adver- 
tising talent,  good  health,  sufficient  capital,  a  good  location  at  reasonable 
rental,  knew  his  line,  could  buy  in  accurate  anticipation  of  the  demand, 
worked  hard  all  day  and  part  of  the  night,  was  thrifty  and  had  no  ex- 
travagances (a  thrifty  man  can  have  extravagances  by  blood  and  marriage), 
had  good  character  and  attractive  personality  and  made  himself  popular  by 
activities  civic  and  religious,  and  had  good  luck,  he  could  move  pretty  steadily 
in  the  direction  of  fortune.  A  large  majority  of  those  who  tried  it  out 
over-estimated  themselves  as  to  some  of  these  factors,  and  the  percentage 
of  failures  even  then  was  great. 

Politicians  are  inclined  to  distrust  the  luxury  tax,  because  they  remem- 
ber how  the  I.  R.  on  Spanish-American  war  tax  stamps  was  commonly 
translated,  "I  remember  the  Maine".  Every  purchase  under  a  selected-list 
consumer  tax  is  a  reminder  to  the  buyer  of  something  or  somebody.  The 
politicians  will  put  the  tax  on  the  merchants,  by  preference,  because  there 
are  not  nearly  as  many  merchant  votes  as  consumer  votes;  if  the  mer- 
chant cannot  stand  it,  let  him  pass  it  along  in  such  a  way  that  will  not 
stick  out  and  roil  the  customer-voter.  The  grandest  tax  in  the  history  of 
the  world  from  the  immediate  standpoint  of  practical  politics  is  the  tax  that 
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has  been  levied  in  this  country  at  the  instigation  of  a  combination  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  smart  business  men  for  the  benefit  of  the 
latter — the  protective  tariff.    It  is  a  concealed  consumer  tax. 

TEN  THOUSAND   PROTEST 

(Editorial  in  the  Greensboro  Daily  News  for  March  8,  1931.) 

After  having  been  twice  refused  a  hearing,  the  Merchants  Association 
will  be  granted  one  hour  by  the  General  Assembly  joint  finance  committee 
Monday.     This  generosity  should  be  ample. 

If  poor  John  Smith  and  the  railroad  and  other  corporations  are  to  be 
relieved  altogether  of  tax  on  their  real  estate,  then  we  are  to  have  a 
tax  on  a  limited  range  of  materials  and  articles,  conveniently  designated  as 
luxuries;  or  a  general  sales  tax,  designed  to  come  out  of  the  profits  of 
merchandising;  or  a  general  sales  tax  designed  to  be  added  exactly  to  the 
amount  of  each  purchase;  or  possibly  some  combination  of  these  ideas.  The 
effect  of  any  combination  will  be  more  or  less  problematical.  The  effect  of 
any  sales  imposition  that  is  not  a  composite  of  these  ideas  can  be  foretold 
fairly  definitely. 

Any  tax  of  the  sort  will  gravitate  strongly  towards  a  tax  on  consump- 
tion. If  the  merchant  makes  no  profit  he  cannot  pay  a  volume-sales  tax 
out  of  profits;  he  must  go  out  of  business.  With  a  small  margin  of  profit 
to  start  with,  in  the  struggle  for  survival  every  legitimate  device  will  be 
employed  to  prevent  a  further  reduction  of  that  margin. 

Here  is  a  shopper  in  the  market  with  a  well-filled  purse.  Behind  that 
are  a  comfortable  bank  balance,  a  strong-box  full  of  securities  yielding 
regularly  a  crop  of  coupons,  a  fixed  and  permanent  income  sufficient  for 
every  necessity,  every  comfort,  every  whim.  Here  is  another  whose  wealth 
consists  all  told  of  a  few  coins  sufficient  to  buy  food  for  the  day.  To 
procure  these  has  required  the  utmost  effort;  tomorrow  will  be  a  repeti- 
tion of  today,  as  to  the  struggle;  whether  it  will  be  rewarded  with  the 
means  of  a  day's  subsistence  is  as  the  fates  may  decide.  And  all  the  others 
who  come  into  the  market  to  buy  range  in  estate  and  condition  between 
these  two.     Your  consumer  tax  levies  upon  them  all,  impartially. 

No  more  oppressive  principle  of  collecting  revenue  for  the  public  needs 
could  be  devised. 

Ten  thousand  North  Carolina  citizens  have  forwarded  protest  and  peti- 
tion to  the  General  Assembly  against  proposals  that  have  been  made  in 
that  body  for  a  general  sales  tax.  If  these  protests  should  go  unheeded, 
and  a  new  and  grievous  burden  be  laid  upon  the  people,  in  flat  contra- 
diction of  the  principle  that  the  tax  should  be  laid  in  accordance  with 
ability  to  pay,  many  times  ten  thousand  protests  will  be  registered  on 
the  next  election  day. 

The  negation  of  its  cardinal  doctrine  by  the  party  in  control  in  this 
state  is  by  no  means  unknown,  or  even  unusual.  But  there  has  never 
been  such  an  outright  surrender  to  expediency  and  privilege  as  this  would  be. 
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"IN   THE   LAST   ANALYSIS" 

(Editorial  in  the  Greensboro  Daily  News  for  March  27,  1931.) 

No  merchant,  no  one  speaking  for  the  merchants  by  authority,  has  pro- 
claimed that  if  the  general  gross  sales  tax  is  levied  the  merchants  will 
pass  it  along  to  the  consumer  in  the  first  analysis,  or  as  nearly  thereafter 
as  possible,  if  they  can  do  so.  But  it  has  been  generally  assumed,  in  the 
presentation  of  the  tax  proposal  to  the  state,  that  it  will  be  passed  along. 
It  is  the  clear  intention  of  the  wise  gentlemen  who  would  adopt  this  form 
of  taxation  that  it  shall  be  passed  along.  The  merchants  have  stated  that 
many  of  them  for  various  reasons  have  not  collected  enough  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  goods  plus  the  cost  of  doing  business,  plus  the  cost 
of  other  taxes  as  they  would  stand  after  the  imposition  of  the  sales  tax, 
to  pay  this  tax.  The  proponents  of  the  sales  tax  do  not  in  their  argu- 
ment question  the  truth  of  this.  They  quite  frankly  expect  that  the  tax 
will  be  added  to  the  price  of  goods  to  the  customer. 

The  interest  of  the  merchant  runs  along  with  that  of  his  customers 
with  respect  to  the  payment  by  the  latter  of  the  tax  "in  the  last  analysis". 
That  means  after  the  merchant  is,  commercially,  dead. 

The  merchants  of  North  Carolina  have  not  felt  at  all  sure  that  they 
will  be  able  to  pass  this  tax  along.  The  proposal  involves  for  the  most 
of  them,  if  not  all,  a  tremendous  risk  against  which  there  has  been  nothing 
they  could  do  by  way  of  insuring  themselves  except  trying  to  defeat  the 
proposal.  If  they  can  pass  it  on  without  impairment  of  their  volume  of 
trade,  they  are  not  injured;  if  they  cannot,  they  are  slain.  That  has 
been  the  practical  form  in  which  this  matter  presented  itself  to  the  mer- 
cantile industry. 

If  they  cannot  pass  it  along  without  diminishing  the  volume  of  their 
business,  being  unable  to  pay  it  out  of  their  profits,  they  cannot  continue 
in  business.  Then  the  consumer  will  pay  in  the  last  analysis.  He  will 
pay  in  diminished  tax  values,  in  diminished  circulation  of  money  in  his  com- 
munity, as  commerce  and  its  profits  flow  out  across  the  state  lines  that 
are  so  convenient  to  a  tremendous  portion  of  the  population.  He  will  pay 
in  the  disorganization  and  uncertainty  of  a  new  impetus  to  the  revolution 
of  merchandising  that  tends  to  centralize  the  country's  commerce  in  great 
cities  of  remote  states,  sapping  the  communities  of  the  life  blood  of  trade. 
He  will  pay,  in  the  last  analysis,  in  addition  to  the  number  of  modest 
accumulations,  being  used  to  finance  commerce  in  the  communities,  wrecked 
and  dissipated,  as  so  many  of  these  accumulations  have  been  latterly,  and 
continue  to  be,  without  the  assistance  of  these  wise  men  at  Raleigh  from 
the  east — or  from  wherever.  He  will  pay  in  more  deserted  villages,  more 
of  the  more  energetic  and  enterprising  men  and  women  thrown  out  of 
employment.  He  will  pay  in  the  intensifying  of  the  atmosphere  of  gloom 
and  uncertainty  in  which  business  and  industry  are  groping. 

The  lawgivers  expect  the  merchant  to  pass  the  tax  along  in  the  first 
analysis,   to   the   satisfaction   of   everybody.     There    cannot   be    any   question 
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that  the  merchants  will  try  to  do  this,  try  their  very  best;  it  is  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  to  them.  The  Republican  party  has  found  this  principle 
of  taxation  to  work  quite  satisfactorily  indeed,  over  a  long  period  of  years. 
The  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  the  principle  is  a  matter  of  relative 
unimportance  just  now.  If  the  merchants  succeed  in  passing  it  along,  it  can- 
not hurt  them — that  is,  if  the  people  buy  as  many  goods  from  them  as 
they  otherwise  would.  Some  people  would  pay  more  tax  then  than  they  pay 
ad  valorem  now,  but  they  would  pay  in  littles,  and  it  would  be  much  less 
mentally  painful. 

The  legislators  have  not  been  able  to  give  the  merchants  any  assurance 
that  they  can  pass  it  along. 

YIELD  OF   NEW  FEDERAL  TAXES 

(Editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  for  October  22,   1932.) 

Rejecting  the  proposal  for  a  low  tax  on  the  sale  of  all  manufactured 
articles,  Congress  chose  at  its  last  session  to  count  largely  on  "nuisance" 
taxes  for  the  additional  revenue  needed  for  a  balanced  budget.  Receipts 
for  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  (July-September)  have  now  been 
made  public  by  the  treasury.  The  following  figures  show  the  amounts  ac- 
tually collected  from  the  more  important  "nuisance"  taxes,  compared  with 
those  which  Congress  optimistically  hoped  to  raise  during  the  first  quarter. 
The  figures  represent  millions  of  dollars: 

Collected  Estimated 

Tax   on    automobiles 2.0  8.0 

Tax  on  gasoline 20.9  37.5 

Tax    on    checks 8.3  19.5 

Tax  on  stock  transfers 9.1  5.0 

Tax   on    admissions 3.3  10.5 

Tax   on   wort,   etc 1.4  20.5 

The  tax  on  stock  transfers  is  the  only  one  which  has  measured  up  to 
expectations.  Thanks  to  more  active  security  markets,  its  yield  has  sub- 
stantially exceeded  the  treasury's  estimate.  All  of  the  other  levies  make  a 
disappointing  showing.  The  tax  on  wort,  malt  and  other  ingredients  of 
"home-brewed"  liquor  is  raising  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  amount  which 
Congress  expected  it  to  yield.  That  imposed  on  the  sale  of  automobiles 
is  raising  only  about  one-fourth,  thereby  fulfilling  predictions  of  automo- 
bile manufacturers  that  it  would  drive  the  public  to  purchase  more  used 
cars  and  fewer  new  ones.  Most  of  the  smaller  taxes,  not  included  among 
those  listed  here,  show  equally  poor  results.  A  10  per  cent  tax  on  jewelry 
has  raised  $282,000,  compared  with  an  estimated  $2,250,000  for  the  first 
quarter,  and  a  similar  tax  on  firearms  and  shells  has  brought  in  $93,000, 
compared  with  an  anticipated  $500,000. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  faith  in  a  budget  balanced  with  the  aid  of 
"nuisance"  taxes  is  declining  and  that  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  general  sales 
tax   is    increasing.      Evidence    of   this   may   be   found    in    The    Sun's    poll    of 
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Republican  and  Democratic  candidates  for  Congress  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Connecticut.  Of  eighty-eight  candidates  who  gave  an  explicit 
answer  to  the  question,  seventy-one  favored  a  sales  tax  and  only  seventeen 
opposed  it. 

THE  SALES  TAX 

(Article  carried  under  a  Wilmington  date  line  in  the  Raleigh 
News   and  Observer   for  January   13,   1931.) 

Wilmington  merchants  are  showing  much  interest  in  the  meeting  scheduled 
to  be  held  Tuesday  night  for  discussion  and  projected  action  relative  to 
the  sales  tax  question  in  North  Carolina.  A  large  number  of  business  men 
have  signified  their  intention  of  attending  the  meeting.  It  will  be  held 
tomorrow  night  at  8  o'clock  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Tidewater  Power 
Company. 

Since  the  first  agitation  for  a  sales  tax,  merchants  in  all  parts  of  the 
state  have  almost  unanimously  risen  against  it.  The  consensus  among  the  local 
merchants  shows  the  tax  unpopular.  Two  bodies  of  merchants  to  con- 
vene tomorrow  night  are  the  Citizens'  Protective  League  and  the  Wilming- 
ton Merchants'  Association. 

Both  bodies  have  signified  intention  of  passing  resolutions  unfavorable 
to  a  sales  tax. 

One  prominent  Wilmington  merchant,  who  summarizes  the  situation 
with  the  statement  that  "business  needs  encouragement — not  more  taxes", 
gave  the  following  reasons   for  his  opposition: 

"(1)  It  is  a  tax  on  poverty.  It  will  make  the  cost  of  living  higher  to 
the  man  who  is  now  barely  able  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

"(2)  It  will  take  business  away  from  North  Carolina  and  into  the 
great  mail  order  houses  whose  sales   cannot  be   taxed. 

"(3)  It  discriminates — the  business  man  is  taxed — the  professional  man 
who  sells  his  service  is  exempt. 

"(4)  Like  the  locust  plague  the  business  man  will  be  harassed  by  swarms 
of  snoopers  and  spies,  otherwise  known  as  inspectors,  for  whose  work  the 
public  will  pay  both  in  the  form  of  salaries  and  the  increased  overhead 
of  the  merchant. 

"(5)  The  merchant  who  sells  for  credit  will  have  to  pay  on  sales 
whether  he  collects  or  not." 

"SOME   SORT  OF  SALES  TAX" 

(Editorial  in  the  Greensboro  Daily  News  for  March  7,  1931.) 

The  joint  finance  committee  of  the  General  Assembly  has  before  it  a 
sub-committee  report  which  declares  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  impose 
some  form  of  sales  tax  or  an  ad  valorem  tax.  The  state  has  a  tremendous 
stake  in  the  question  as  to  whether  the  sub-committee  members  are  de- 
ceiving themselves  in  this  and  whether,  if  so,  a  majority  of  the  General 
Assembly  will  deceive  themselves. 
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It  will  be  a  tragedy  of  ugly  and  far-reaching  consequence  if  the  state 
presently  awakens,  after  adjournment  of  the  assembly,  to  realization  that 
the  revenue  measure  passed  should  properly  be  entitled  "an  act  to  destroy 
the  merchandising  industry  of  North  Carolina".  That  industry  has  suf- 
fered already  a  succession  of  terrific  blows,  as  everybody  well  knows.  To 
administer  a  taxation  coup  de  grace  will  profit  the  state  treasury  but 
little  directly,  and  will  lead  to  tremendous  public  and  private  disaster. 

North  Carolina  retail  merchandising  has  never  been  a  parasitic  industry. 
In  "normal"  times  the  percentage  of  failures  of  individuals,  partnerships 
and  corporations  embarking  in  it  was  exceedingly  high.  But  it  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  building  of  the  towns,  the  creation  of  the  bulk 
of  the  tax  values.  Its  capital  and  enterprise  have  been  and  are  directly 
and  indirectly  levied  upon  for  an  enormous  share  of  revenue  impositions 
of  all  sorts.  A  General  Assembly  in  full  realization  of  its  duty  to  the 
whole  state  would,  if  occasion  offered,  be  eager  to  do  something  in  aid  of 
the  state's  merchandising.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  of  that  sort  to  be 
done.  But  it  is  unthinkable  that  such  a  body  of  men  can  be  panicked  or 
deceived  into  an  act  of  destruction  of  that  industry.  Killing  the  hen  that 
lays  golden  eggs  is  an  ancient  figure  of  speech  which  never  loses  value  as  a 
guide  to  conduct  under  personal  or  public  responsibility. 

A   TAX   ON   VOLUME    OF    SALES 
(Editorial  in  the  Greensboro  Daily  News  for  March  15,  1931.) 

The  members  of  the  General  Assembly  have  no  doubt  been  made  familiar 
with  the  result  of  a  Harvard  University  study,  which  statistics  give  the 
average  net  profit  of  department  stores  in  1929  in  cities  of  250,000  to 
500,000  population  as  eight-tenths  of  one  per  cent  on  the  gross  volume  of 
business.  The  studies  do  not  include  North  Carolina,  as  the  state  has  no 
towns  of  that  size;  but  they  call  for  some  concern,  as  the  General  Assembly 
seems  to  be  thinking  most  of  a  volume-of-sales  tax,  at  present,  and  the 
revenue  yield  depends  upon  the  percentage  fixed,  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Some  statistics  not  so  recent,  from  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board:  1922  through  1925,  average  annual  ratios  of  profits  to  sales  for  a 
selected  group  of  wholesale  corporations  were  7.4  per  cent  to  9.4  per  cent; 
retail  corporations,  6.2  to  6.8.  Assuming  that  these  variations  are  general, 
and  that  they  exist  now,  another  factor  upon  which  much  depends  is 
added  to  the  /fixing  of  the  rate  of  a  turnover  tax.  It  is  entirely  plain 
that  variations  do  exist;  for  merchandising  operations  range  from  systems 
of  the  smallest  percentage  of  profit  on  a  sale,  with  rapid  turnover  of  the 
goods,  to  the  highest  profit  on  goods  that  are  turned  but  slowly. 

Now  if  somebody  will  devise  a  plan  whereby  an  equitable  tax  on  volume 
of  annual  sales,  as  applying  to  these  extreme  classes  and  all  classes  be- 
tween, can  be  assessed,  he  will  simplify  matters  greatly.  For  leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  interests  of  the  merchants,  whether,  under  modern  con- 
ditions, a  tax  is  equitable  determines — the  rule  is  subject  to  some  excep- 
tions— whether  it  will  produce  revenue  or  not. 
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TOBACCO  TAX 

(Editorial  in  the  Durham  Herald  for  November  1,  1932.) 

In  a  communication  to  the  Greensboro  News,  Jefferson  Penn,  of  Reids- 
ville,  who  says  that  he  is  not  connected  with  any  tobacco  company,  pro- 
tests against  what  he  terms  the  unfair  drive  for  more  taxes  on  cigarettes. 
He  points  out  that  for  every  ten  cents  spent  for  a  package  of  cigarettes, 
six  cents  of  it  goes  to  the  government  for  taxes,  leaving  four  cents  for 
the  farmer,  manufacturer,  the  dealer,  and  all  others.  He  suggests  that 
the  fair  way  would  be  to  tax  cigarette  tobacco  by  the  pound  as  smoking, 
chewing  and  snuff  tobaccos  are  taxed.  Thirty-six  cents  per  pound  would 
be  about  twice  the  tax  on  other  kinds  of  tobaccos,  and  would  leave  a  few 
more  cents  to  be  paid  the  farmers  and  others.  But  with  the  manufacturer 
getting  a  gross  of  four  cents  on  each  package  of  cigarettes  for  his  in- 
vestment, for  his  workers,  for  the  tobacco  itself,  there  is  little  chance  of 
the  price  of  tobacco  for  the  growers  getting  an  increase.  Then,  too,  he 
cites,  30  per  cent  of  the  cigarettes  now  being  sold   are  20  for  10  cents. 

His  appeal  is  directed  to  tobacco  growers,  tobacco  dealers,  manu- 
facturers of  cigarettes  and  smokers  of  cigarettes  to  battle  against  further 
taxes  on  cigarettes,  and  is  one  that  they  should  consider.  Further  burden 
in  the  form  of  taxes  will  only  serve  to  kill  off  profits,  discourage  con- 
sumers, and  stifle  production  of  tobacco.  Maybe  that  would  suit  some 
folk.  But  when  a  great  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industry's  exis- 
tence is  threatened,  it  becomes  a  serious  matter  for  all.  There  must  be 
a  wider  margin  between  the  price  to  the  consumer  and  the  amount  of  tax 
collected  by  the  government  before  there  is  enough  for  the  grower  to  realize 
a  reasonable  profit.   That  is  a  fact  that  stares  straight  in  the  face. 

VIEWS   OF   SENATOR   MORRISON 

(Dispatch  carried  under  a  Charlotte  date  line  in  the  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer   for   March   25,   1931.) 

Following  Governor  Gardner's  address  before  the  General  Assembly, 
Senator  Cameron  Morrison  today  wired  the  governor  commending  him  for 
what  the  senator  termed  efforts  to  prevent  the  shifting  of  the  taxation  bur- 
den "to  the  pinched  stomachs  and  threadbare  backs  of  the  poor."  Senator 
Morrison's  telegram   follows: 

"I  congratulate  you  upon  your  statesmanlike  and  brave  championship 
of  just  principles  of  taxation  made  before  the  General  Assembly  today. 
I  heartily  agree  with  you  and  most  earnestly  hope  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  this  state  will  not  shift  taxation  from  property  to  the  bodily  necessi- 
ties  of  the  poor  and  struggling. 

"I  should  be  glad  to  see  ad  valorem  taxation  reduced  as  much  as  possible 
without  gross  injustice  to  those  upon  whom  it  is  shifted,  but  I  do  hope 
that  you  can  prevent  the  Democratic  General  Assembly  from  shifting  any 
of  it  to  the  pinched  stomachs  and  threadbare  backs  of  the  poor.  It  w'ould 
be  no  credit  to  North  Carolina  to  adopt  any  such  system  of  taxation  at  the 
behest  of  property  owners  or  anybody  else." 
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MR.  MAXWELL'S  STATEMENT 
(From  an  article  in  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer   for   March  26,   1931.) 

Excerpts  from  a  statement  by  Commissioner  of  Revenue  A.  J.  Max- 
well which  appeared  in  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  for  March  26,  1931, 
are  reproduced  below: 

"The  sponsors  of  the  MacLean  bill  in  the  house  and  a  majority  of  the 
house  have  disagreed  with  the  News  and  Observer  and  rejected  the  Hins- 
dale bill,  and  I  find  it  difficult  to  seriously  criticize  their  action.  I  know 
enough  about  the  poor  folks  of  North  Carolina  to  know  that  no  more  suc- 
cessful means  could  be  found  of  exacting  tribute  from  them  than  by  levy- 
ing a  tax  of  20  per  cent  on  the  retail  price  of  the  only  form  of  dissipa- 
tion that  is  well  nigh  universal  among  them.  On  the  farms,  in  the  logging 
camps,  in  the  factories — its  use  is  almost  universal.  That's  not  the  place 
to  look  for  luxuries. 

"I  resent  any  man's  definitions  or  economic  deductions  who  goes  to 
these  lowly  homes  looking  for  'luxuries'  to  tax.  There  is  little  enough 
of  sunshine  in  their  lives.  You  can  put  the  screws  to  them  and  extort 
the  pennies  that  are  sorely  needed  for  the  simplest  wants  of  their  wives 
and  children,  and  bunch  all  these  pennies  together,  and  take  some  of 
the  tax  off  of  property  and  wealth,  and  'place  no  additional  burden  there- 
on.'  I  can  find  no  liking  for  this  method  of  tax  relief." 
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Have  you  ever  rightly  considered  what  the  mere 
ability  to  read  means  ?  That  it  is  the  key  which 
admits  us  to  the  whole  world  of  thought  and 
fancy  and  imagination?  to  the  company  of  saint 
and  sage,  of  the  wisest  and  the  wittiest  at  their 
wisest  and  wittiest  moment?  That  it  enables  us 
to  see  with  the  keenest  eyes,  hear  with  the  finest 
ears,  and  listen  to  the  sweetest  voices  of  all  time  ? 
More  than  that,  it  annihilates  time  and  space 
for  us.  Lowell. 


CHAPTER   I 


OF  THEE  I  SING 


The  tempo  of  modern  life  is  admittedly  rapid,  but  if  we  will, 
we  may  pause  occasionally  and  profit  by  the  opportunity  to  look 
around  us.  One  of  the  most  helpful  critics  in  this  process  is  James 
Truslow  Adams.  Historians  have  for  a  long  time  been  telling  us 
why  we  are  what  we  are — as  nations,  as  civilizations,  as  a  world — 
and  there  are  men  whose  chief  concern  is  with  the  future,  with 
what  we  are  going  to  be.  Mr.  Adams,  an  interpreter  of  past  events 
as  well  as  an  analyst  of  drifting  tendencies,  does  not  neglect  the 
present.  With  his  help  we  can  learn  a  lot  about  ourselves. 

The  recency  with  which  our  country  has  been  settled  and 
developed  is  bound  to  make  us  different  from  European  nations. 
Three  hundred  years  ago  in  this  country  and  three  hundred  years 
ago  in  England,  for  example,  the  sun  rose  on  two  entirely  different 
worlds.  Here  were  tiny  and  widely  scattered  groups  of  settlers, 
surrounded  by  unconquered  Indians  and  unpenetrated  natural 
barriers.  In  England,  Shakespeare  was  not  long  dead,  the  glories 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  were  a  lively  memory,  and  there  was  still  a 
reminiscent  afterglow  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  business  of  making  a  nation  out  of  those  early  settlements 
has  been  rapid,  and  the  forces  at  work  are  not  always  discernible 
at  first  glance.  In  this  we  may  turn  to  Mr.  Adams  for  enlighten- 
ment; "he  has  endeavored  in  particular  to  trace  the  beginnings  at 
their  several  points  of  entry  of  such  American  concepts  as  'bigger 
and  better,'  of  our  attitude  toward  business,  of  many  character- 
istics which  are  generally  considered  as  being  'typically  American,' 
and,  in  especial,  of  that  American  dream  of  a  better,  richer,  and 
happier  life  for  all  our  citizens  of  every  rank." 

We  are  a  nation  overdeveloped  in  some  ways,  unwieldy  and 
infantine  in  others.  At  first  overcome  by  the  size  of  our  country, 
we  have  learned  to  worship  the  mechanical  devices  that  have  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  conquer  the  land.  The  machine  is  our  economic 
master,  and  we  have  thought  that  it  could  do  no  evil.  It  has  devoured 
raw  stuffs  and  turned  them  into  necessities ;  it  has  devoured  dis- 
tance on  the  earth  and  in  the  air,  across  the  land  and  across  the 
sea.  And  now  it  is  reaching  out  farther  and  farther.  We  must  pause 
before  it  does  away  with  the  man  who  brought  it  into  being. 


6  ADVENTURES      IN      READING 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    "Ship  of  Democracy" 
Special  Reference: 

Adams,  James  Truslow,   The  Epic  of  America. 

As  you  read  the  book,  make  special  note  of  the  chapters  deal- 
ing with  the  background  of  the  section  of  the  country  in  which 
you  are  living  (the  index  will  be  a  help  here).  Then  prepare 
a  paper  which  presents  this  historical  background,  reading  from 
The  Epic  of  America  when  it  is  desirable  and  relating  the  events 
in  your  discussion  to  important  events  in  the  country  at  large. 
Present  in  detail  Chapter  XIII,  "America  Revisits  the  Old  World," 
and  the  summarizing  points  of  the  "Epilogue." 

2.    And  What's  the  Answer? 
Special  Reference: 

Adams,  James  Truslow,  The   Tempo  of  Modern  Life. 

The  book  may  be  presented  from  various  angles;  this  is  one 
of  them.  Give  a  rapid  summary  of  Part  II,  Chapter  1,  "Ken- 
sington Gardens  and  Lafayette  Square."  With  this  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  author,  present  his  opinions  of  our  modern  life 
as  he  expresses  them  in  Part  IV.  In  your  discussion  you  will 
need  to  summarize  some  points  in  order  to  develop  others  in  detail. 

Additional  References  for  the  Chapter: 

Beard,  Charles  A.,  editor,  Towards  Civilization. 

Whither  Mankind. 

Bent,  Silas,  Machine  Made  Man. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  SOIL 


"When  Adarn  delved  and  Eve  span,"  gentlemen  may  have  been 
scarce,  but  there  was  at  least  food  in  the  larder  and  necessary 
clothing  to  hang  on  the  peg  behind  the  door.  The  ways  of  civiliza- 
tion have  made  it  easier  for  some  of  us  to  eat  and  dress.  It  is  only 
vicariously  that  we  plow  and  plant,  cultivate  and  reap;  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  for  us  to  spin  and  weave  and  cut  and  sew. 
Machinery  does  all  this,  and  a  great  deal  besides. 

But  Adam  and  Eve  are  still  with  us.  Growing  their  own  food, 
with  a  little  money  crop  on  the  side  to  buy  their  fertilizer  and 
tools  and  what  little  else  they  need  from  the  store,  they  scrape 
and  hack  their  meagre  living  from  the  soil.  Their  clothing  is  scant 
and  ugly  and  their  diet  is  poorly  balanced,  for  Adam  and  Eve  are 
ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  world  and  not  sufficiently  well  supplied 
with  that  world's  goods  to  do  better,  even  if  they  knew  how. 

However,  there  has  always  been  a  living  of  sorts  for  them,  and 
they  have  clung  to  the  land  in  the  manner  of  their  agricultural 
fathers  and  forefathers,  hoping  that  each  year  would  yield  a 
bumper  crop. 

Then  the  mechanical  power  that  had  supplied  Adam  and  Eve 
with  tools  and  dress  goods  and  other  necessities  began  to  make 
itself  felt  as  their  competitor.  Production  has  been  modernized  and 
organized  until  there  is  no  place  left  for  the  small  farmer.  A  large 
grain  corporation  in  the  West  farms  50,000  acres  with  no  more 
than  125  men.  Two  skilled  workers  with  a  tractor  and  five  drills 
could  seed  one  acre  in  three  minutes  at  a  total  labor  cost,  in  1930, 
of  five  cents  an  acre.  It  must  cost  even  less  in  1932.  Two  men 
with  a  75-horsepower  tractor  and  ten  14-inch  plows  could  plow  an 
acre  six  inches  deep  in  sixteen  minutes  at  a  total  labor  cost  of 
twenty  cents  an  acre.  There  is  no  place  for  Adam  and  Eve. 

What  shall  they  do?  Many  of  them  have  gone  to  work  for  the 
very  monster  that  drove  them  away  from  the  soil:  drifting  to  the 
mill  towns,  they  have  learned  to  acknowledge  the  factory  whistle 
as  their  master.  Some  stay  there  until  they  die — and  sometimes 
they  die  very  soon.  Some  decide  that  they  would  rather  starve  in 
the  country  than  in  the  mill  owner's  houses,  and  they  go  back  to 
the  land  they  have  left.  A  few,  like  Bonnie  in  To  Make  My  Bread, 
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say  with  her,  "I  work  at  my  looms  and  am  paid  fifty  cents  for 
making  sixty  yards  of  cloth.  And  to-day  at  the  store,  I'm  a-going 
t'  pay  ten  cents  a  yard  for  the  same  cloth.  The  cloth  I  make  for 
fifty  cents  is  sold  for  six  dollars." 

But  the  farmer  is  no  better  off,  even  when  his  crop  is  good.  In 
1930  he  was  paid  about  one  dollar  for  sixty  pounds  of  wheat;  if 
he  bought  a  single  loaf  of  bread,  it  cost  him  ten  cents. 

There  is  a  margin  somewhere  that  must  be  adjusted  if  the  world 
is  to  go  on.  For  the  sake  of  Adam  and  Eve,  let  it  be  soon. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Out  of  China 
Special  Reference: 

Buck,  Pearl  S.,  The  Good  Earth. 

a.  Tell  the  story  of  The  Good  Earth. 

b.  Characterize   O-lan,  Wang  Lung. 

c.  The  famine. 

d.  Wang  Lung,  the  aging  landed  proprietor. 

e.  Analyze    Mrs.    Buck's    qualities    of    narrative    style,    reading 

aloud   selected   examples. 

f.  On  what  does  the  interest  of  the  book  depend? 

g.  Do  you  think  the  book  a  good  selection  for  the  Pulitzer  Prize? 

2.    A  Man  Must  Live 
Special  Reference: 

Lumpkin,  Grace,  To  Make  My  Bread. 

Read  aloud  selected  passages  as  you  discuss   the  following  points: 

a.  The  McClures  eke  out  a  living  in  Siler's  Cove. 

b.  The  coming  of  the  lumber  company. 

c.  Down  to  the  milltowns,  where  "money  grows  on  trees." 

d.  Bonnie  McClure  and  Jim  Calhoun. 

e.  Trouble  in  the  mills;  Bonnie  is  shot. 

f.  In  what  way  does  the  story  hold  your  interest? 

3.    Hill  Born 
Special  Reference: 

"Burke,   Fielding,"    Call   Home    the    Heart. 

a.  Ishma's  childhood  and  marriage — the  ceaseless  struggle  to 
raise  crops  in  spite  of  bad  weather,  lazy  relatives,  foraging 
animals,  blights,  and  pests.  (Read  aloud  passages  illustrat- 
ing the  heartbreaking  struggles  on  the  hill   farm.) 

b.  Ishma   goes   to   the   mill   town   and    Britt   fights   Siler. 
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c.  Life  in  the  mill  town  and  work  in  the  mills. 

d.  Virginia  and  Derry  Unthank;   Ishma  and   Rad  and  Lena. 

e.  Unions  and  strikes. 

f.  Back  to  the  hills. 

g.  Comment    on   the   power    of    the    story,    its    emotional   appeal 
in  presenting  hard  facts. 

h.     Can   you   justify   Ishma's   leaving  the   mill  people? 
i.      Do   conditions   like  those   in   the   novel   still   exist? 

Additional  References  for  Numbers  2  and  3: 

Several  current  books  may  be  read  in  conjunction  with  To 
Make  My  Bread  and  Call  Home  the  Heart — for  instance,  Erskine 
Caldwell's  Tobacco  Road  and  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts'  A  Buried 
Treasure,  both   of  which   deal   with   the   small   farmer. 


CHAPTER    III 


TRILOGY 


Eugene  O'Neill  was  born  October  16,  1888,  at  an  up-town 
hotel  in  New  York  City.  The  son  of  an  actor  who  was  famous  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  for  his  performance  in  Monte 
Cristo,  O'Neill  spent  the  first  seven  years  of  his  life  on  the  road, 
while  his  father's  company  was  touring  the  larger  towns  in  the 
United  States. 

He  has  tried  many  jobs  in  his  life.  Suspended  from  Princeton 
after  a  year  in  college,  he  became  secretary  in  a  New  York  mail 
order  house,  a  married  man,  a  gold  prospector  in  Honduras, 
assistant  manager  in  his  father's  company,  a  passenger  on  a  Nor- 
wegian barque  to  Buenos  Aires,  an  ordinary  seaman  on  a  British 
tramp  steamer  to  New  York  and  an  able  seaman  to  England  and 
back  again,  an  actor  on  the  road  in  his  father's  company,  a  cub 
reporter,  and  a  divorce. 

In  1912  O'Neill's  health  broke  down  under  the  strain  of  his 
varied  career.  Only  twenty-four  years  old,  he  had  wandered  over 
the  earth  and  the  high  seas,  drifting  from  job  to  job,  often  eating 
too  little  and  drinking  too  much.  He  learned  that  he  had  a  touch  of 
tuberculosis  and  on  Christmas  Eve  of  1912  he  entered  a  sanitorium, 
Gaylord  Farm.  There  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  "thinking  it 
over,"  as  he  says.  He  decided  that  his  health  was  important  to  him 
and  that  he  would  take  care  of  himself,  and  it  was  at  Gaylord  that 
he  first  felt  the  desire  to  write  something  more  creative  than  the 
slap-dash  work  of  a  cub  reporter. 

"It  would  be  hard  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  O'Neill's 
breakdown  in  the  spring  of  1913.  The  youth  who  entered  Gaylord 
and  the  man  who  left  it  were  two  different  beings.  The  first  was  a 
wild  boy  who  loved  life  in  the  raw,  whose  restless  curiosity  drove 
him  from  family  and  friends  in  search  of  strange  countries  and 
still  stranger  men.  He  drank  when  he  had  the  money — which  was 
not  so  very  often.  In  his  wanderings  he  came  to  know  men,  not 
their  hypocritical  manners  and  the  masks  they  wear  to  the  world, 
but  their  thoughts  and  hearts.  He  was  not  an  intruder  in  the  under- 
world, but  a  part  of  it." 

Out  of  this  background  and  this  beginning  came  the  man  who 
is  today  probably  the  greatest  American  dramatist.  When  he  first 
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began  his  plays,  O'Neill  revolted  against  the  traditions  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  he  has  always  been  an  innovator,  an  experi- 
menter. He  has  dealt  with  repressions  and  dual  personalities,  with 
brute  power,  with  the  complexities  and  superstitions  of  race,  and 
with  many  other  varieties  of  human  experiences. 

It  is  impressive  and  surprising  to  read  the  list  of  his  pro- 
ductions and  to  discover  how  many  of  the  important  plays  of  the 
last  fifteen  years  have  been  from  his  pen — The  Moon  of  the  Carib- 
bees,  Beyond  the  Horizon,  The  Emperor  Jones,  Anna  Christie,  The 
Hairy  Ape,  All  God's  Chillun  Got  Wings,  Desire  Under  the  Elms, 
The  Great  God  Brown,  Marco  Millions,  Lazarus  Laughed,  Strange 
Interlude,  and  now  Mourning  Becomes  Electra. 

In  1922  Eugene  O'Neill  wrote,  "I  intend  to  use  whatever  I 
can  make  my  own,  to  write  about  anything  under  the  sun  in  what- 
ever manner  fits  the  subject.  And  I  shall  never  be  influenced  by  any 
consideration  but  one:  Is  it  the  truth  as  I  know  it, — or,  better  still, 
feel  it?  If  so,  shoot,  and  let  the  splinters  fly  wherever  they  may.  If 
not,  not.  This  sounds  brave  and  bold — but  it  isn't.  It  simply  means 
that  I  want  to  do  what  gives  me  pleasure  and  worth  in  my  own 
eyes,  and  don't  care  to  do  what  doesn't.  .  .  It  is  just  life  that 
interests  me  as  a  thing  in  itself.  The  why  and  wherefore  I  haven't 
attempted  to  touch  on  yet." 

This,  from  Eugene  O'Neill,  is  like  a  specific  credo.  And  we  may 
believe  that  he  has  lived  up  to  it. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Death  of  Agamemnon 
Special  Reference : 

O'Neill,  Eugene,  Mourning  Becomes  Electra,  Part  I,  "Homecoming." 

2.      tEgisthus  and  Clyt^emnestra 
Special  Reference: 

O'Neill,  Eugene,  Mourning  Becomes  Electra,  Part  II,  "The  Hunted." 
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3.    Electra  and  Orestes 
Special  Reference: 

O'Neill,  Eugene,  Mourning  Becomes  Electra,  Part  III,  "The  Haunted." 
These  three  plays  may  all  be  treated  with  the  same  topics  in  mind: 

a.  An  analysis  of  the  plot. 

b.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  characters. 

c.  Read  aloud  selected  passages. 

d.  Comment  on   O'Neill's  methods   of   suspense,  of   tragedy. 

e.  Is  there  comic  relief? 

Additional  References  for  the  Chapter: 

Clark,  Barrett  H.,  Eugene  O'Neill. 

Shipley,  Joseph  T.,  The  Art  of  Eugene  O'Neill. 

The  contemporary  files  of  magazines  may  also  be  consulted. 


CHAPTER  IV 


WILLA  CATHER 


In  1913,  when  0  Pioneers!  was  first  published,  Willa  Cather 
was  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  important  novelists  in  American  litera- 
ture, and  she  has  done  much  since  then  to  justify  this  estimate. 
She  has  written  intimately  and  feelingly  of  the  old  pioneer  West, 
with  its  ceaseless  struggle  for  food  and  clothing;  she  has  told  the 
story  of  a  poor  Bohemian  girl  in  her  fight  against  the  overwhelming 
demands  of  the  pioneer  life;  she  has  reflected  with  understanding 
and  sympathy  the  desire  of  the  individual  for  fulfilment. 

In  her  novels  of  the  West  Miss  Cather  has  drawn  on  material 
which  she  knows  intimately  at  first  hand,  for  the  early  days  of  her 
girlhood  helped  her  to  see  into  the  lives  of  the  polyglot  of  foreign- 
ers settled  around  her  home.  She  learned  to  understand  what  these 
people  felt,  how  the  women  longed  for  their  old  homes  while  they 
were  slaving  for  the  new  ones,  how  the  men  acquired  new  ways  in 
the  new  country,  how  the  girls  plowed  in  the  fields  or  went  into 
town  as  hired  help,  fired  by  the  challenge  of  this  bewildering  world, 
determined  to  realize  their  ambitious  dreams  of  betterment. 

Miss  Cather  eventually  abandoned  the  pioneer  West  as  the 
setting  for  her  novels  and  turned  to  the  present-day  world,  with 
its  modern  problems  and  complications.  "The  feeling  of  affirmation 
disappears  from  her  work,  and  a  sense  of  unrest,  maladjustment, 
frustration  creeps  in.  The  people  in  One  of  Ours,  A  Lost  Lady,  The 
Professor's  House,  My  Mortal  Enemy,  get  waylaid,  misplaced, 
broken,  out  of  joint  with  life." 

With  Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop  Miss  Cather  forgot  her 
concern  with  the  contemporary  world;  nor  did  she  return  to  the 
hearty,  vigorous  scenes  of  agricultural  pioneering.  She  turned, 
rather,  to  the  great  American  Southwest  in  the  days  of  the  religious 
pioneers,  and  drawing  upon  a  mass  of  unwieldy  material,  she 
produced  a  simple  narrative  that  is  the  story  of  the  land  more  than 
that  of  any  one  person. 

Miss  Cather 's  second  shift  in  background  was  as  much  a  sur- 
prise to  her  readers  as  the  change  in  Death  Comes  for  the  Arch- 
bishop, for  in  Shadows  on  the  Rock  she  has  left  the  West  com- 
pletely. The  scene  is  laid  in  Quebec — Quebec  in  the  early  days 
when    Frontenac   was   governor   and   the   people   lived   impatiently 
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through  the  long  Canadian  winter,  waiting  for  spring  and  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  sails  that  were  to  bring  news  from  their  beloved 
France.  It  is  not  a  powerful  or  disturbing  novel,  but  a  story  of 
sensitive  delicacy  and  grace,  written  with  such  strength  and  color 
that  while  the  reader  holds  the  book  in  his  hands  he  is  completely 
in  Miss  Cather's  thrall. 

But  the  pleasure  of  the  reading  public  was  unmistakable  when 
it  first  realized  that  Miss  Cather's  latest  book,  Obscure  Destinies, 
contains  three  stories  which  return  once  more  to  old  settings  for 
their  locale;  the  American  West  is  again  the  background  for  Miss 
Cather's  characters,  the  West  which  everyone  has  come  to  know. 

"It  is  always  hard  to  write  about  the  things  that  are  near  the 
heart."  Miss  Cather  herself  once  expressed  this  opinion,  and  no 
doubt  it  is  true.  Hard,  but  not  impossible.  For  her  early  books  of 
pioneering  tell  of  people  indubitably  very  close  to  her  heart,  and 
she  has  written  of  them  with  love  and  understanding.  She  must 
have  identified  herself  with  the  learning,  struggling  women  in  her 
stories,  she  herself  must  have  felt  a  similar  urge  toward  fulfilment, 
she  too  has  known  the  love  of  life  and  love  for  the  land.  Willa 
Cather  has  written  of  these  things,  and  doing  so,  is,  after  a  long 
career  of  publication,  the  great  American  woman  novelist — perhaps 
the  greatest  American  novelist  of  today. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    In  Old  Quebec 

Special  Reference: 

Cather,  Willa,  Shadows  on  the  Rock. 

a.  Give  the  setting  and  tell  the  story  of  the  book. 

b.  Describe  in  detail  the  life  of  old  Quebec,  and  show  how 
the  household  of  Auclair  treasured  the  customs  and  traditions 
of  old   France. 

c.  Discuss    the    nature    of    the    story.      Is    it   easy    to    summarize? 

Is  there  a  strongly  unifying  plot,  or  does  the  novel  depend 
on  the  characters  for  its  unity?  Is  the  book  full  of  action? 
Do  the  characters  proceed  from  crisis  to  crisis  until  some 
great  climax  is  reached?  The  consideration  of  these  ques- 
tions points  toward  the  classification  of  the  novel. 

d.  Analyze  Miss  Cather's  method  of  describing  characters,  and 
read  some  of  her  descriptions  which  illustrate  her  method. 
Like  every  writer,  Miss  Cather  picks  out  certain  features 
in  her  characters  for  special  notice.     What  are  they? 
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e.  There   are   many   minor   stories   woven   into   the   book.      Sum- 

marize several  of  these.  Then,  with  judicious  selection,  read 
some  incident  about  each — about  the  apothecary  himself,  or 
Jacques,  the  waif  of  the  streets,  or  Pierre  Charron  and  his 
lost  love,  or  the  feud  between  the  old  and  the  new  bishops, 
or  Count  Frontenac  himself  (especially  pp.  243-247;  262-263). 

f.  Comment  on  the   following  criticisms  either  refuting  or  illus- 

trating the  points  contained  in  them. 

"The  book  is  beautifully  written;  it  has  fine  finish,  and 
harmony  of  tone.  Much  more,  even,  than  Death  Comes  for 
the  Archbishop  it  breathes  tranquillity,  and  like  its  prede- 
cessor, it  is  gently  bathed  (rather  than  passionately  steeped) 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Church." 

"For  the  world  of  Shadows  on  the  Bock  is  a  purely 
idyllic  one.  It  is  a  world  of  serenity,  indeed,  but  not  of 
serenity  after  storm,  with  'all  passion  spent';  storm  is  not 
admitted  to  that  world.  Reality  has  been  deliberately  ruled 
out." 

g.  Compare   Shadows   on   the   Rock   with   Death   Comes  for   the 
Archbishop. 

2.    Vignettes  from  the  West 
Special  Reference: 

Cather,  Willa,  Obscure  Destinies. 

a.  "Old  Mrs.  Harris." 

1.  In  order  to  set  the  stage  quickly,  read  aloud  the  story 
of  Mrs.   Rosen  and  the  coffee  cake,  pp.  75-87. 

2.  Describe  the  Templeton  household,  especially  Victoria. 

3.  Tell  the  story  of  Mrs.  Harris,  her  days  of  work,  with 
her  comb  tucked  away  in  her  pocket  and  her  room  re- 
linquished to  family  use. 

4.  The   twins    and   the    Roadmaster's   yard;    Vickie    and   the 

Rosens. 

5.  Read   aloud   Section  XIII,  pp.   180-190. 

b.  "Neighbor   Rosicky." 

1.  Read  aloud  pp.  4-19. 

2.  Summarize  Rosicky's  life. 

3.  The  family  picnic,  after  the  corn  had  been  burned  up 
by  the  heat. 

4.  Raking  the  Russian  thistle  out  of  the  alfalfa  field. 

5.  Read   aloud   pp.    69-71. 

c.  Comment  on  the  following  criticisms: 

"  'Great  souls'  sounds  a  rhetorical  description  of  Miss  Ca- 
ther's  unfaltering  realism,  but  this,  nevertheless,  is  what 
distinguishes  these  stories.     They  contain  all  the  elements  of 
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that  country  of  disillusion  which  the  sociological  novelists 
have  made  wearisomely  familiar.  .  .  .Yet,  while  it  would 
be  most  misleading  to  say  that  Miss  Cather  views  these 
dreary  possibilities  as  an  optimist  might,  a  difference,  but 
no  such  crude  difference,  distinguishes  her  work  from  the 
passionate  drabness  of  the  school  which  sees  America  only 
as  a  lost  opportunity.  She  looks  with  keen  eyes  and  unafraid, 
a  little  deeper." 

"It  is  remarkable  how  easily  and  surely,  like  all  the  really 
competent  novelists,  Miss  Cather  builds  up  these  stories, 
without  one  trick,  without  one  undue  emphasis,  with  every 
significant  detail,  not  sparing  the  human  weaknesses,  never 
flattering,  never  ignorant  of  cruelty,  ugliness,  disappointment. 
.  .  .  .The  West  is  a  little  more  human,  and  our  imagination 
a  little  richer,  for  Grandma   Harris  and  Neighbor   Rosicky." 

Additional  References  for  the  Chapter: 

Kronenberger,  Louis,  ;'Willa  Cather,"  Bookman,  October,  1931. 

Sherman,   Stuart,   Critical   Woodcuts. 

Winsten,  Archer,  "A  Defense  of  Willa  Cather,"  Bookman,  March,  1932. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE   NEW  NEGRO  IN  FICTION 

The  last  literary  generation  has  seen  considerable  change  in 
subject  matter  and  technique,  and  perhaps  there  has  been  no 
greater  metamorphosis  than  the  Negro  in  American  fiction.  His 
character,  without  personality  or  individual  traits,  used  to  be  as 
stereotyped  as  the  stage  Englishman.  Perhaps  the  Negro  was  a 
grizzly-haired  old  retainer  who  shuffled  to  and  fro  about  his  duties 
muttering  "  'Fo'  Gawd,  Massa,  Ah  doan  know  nuffin'  'bout  it." 
Or  a  plump  and  beaming  factotum  of  the  kitchen,  who  prepared 
only  favorite  dishes  for  the  family  table  and  cuffed  her  progeny  out 
of  the  way  with  a  "Git  along  thah,  you  good-fer-nothin'  nigger, 
you."  Or  a  faithful  and  kindly  mammy,  whose  ever  ample  bosom 
was  ready  for  the  tears  or  the  confidences  of  'Young  Missy.' 

What  happened  to  these  familiar  and  friendly  folk  that  they 
should  have  disappeared  from  the  pages  of  modern  fiction  ?  Whence 
came  the  new  Negro?  And  who  is  responsible  for  his  appearance? 
The  realists  in  literature?  A  growing  consciousness  of  race  prob- 
lems ?  An  increasing  belief  in  the  worth  of  any  individual  ?  The 
interest  in  folklore  ?  The  general  tendency  of  writers  to  use  sub- 
jects close  at  hand?  Negroes  writing  about  their  own  race? 

It  would  be  impossible  to  determine  exactly  what  combination 
of  forces  brought  the  new  Negro  into  fiction,  but  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  old  fictional  Negro  has  disappeared. 

"Instead  of  going  into  the  kitchen  or  fields  of  the  'big  house'  to 
find  out  what  is  going  on,  we  move  among  their  own  kitchens,  and 
live  with  them  their  own  sorrows  and  joys."  In  this  emotional 
exploration  Julia  Peterkin  and  DuBose  Hey  ward  are  especially 
skilled.  The  world  of  Bright  Skin  is  completely  Negro;  no  white 
man  appears  in  the  pages,  and  the  references  to  him  are  few.  The 
narrative  is  loosely  strung  together  on  a  thread  of  the  daily  life 
in  a  small,  isolated  community.  The  pigs  are  threatened  by  cholera, 
but  the  catastrophe  is  turned  into  a  chitterling  party.  Uncle  Wes 
is  stabbed,  Cricket  falls  under  the  spell  of  a  tall  yellow  man  from 
the  city,  and  Blue  finds  little  happiness  in  marrying  the  girl  with 
the  bright  skin.  Nothing  of  magnitude  to  do  more  than  ripple  the 
surface  of  this  backwater  of  life,  but  there  are  undercurrents  of 
passion,  disappointment,  and  love. 
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DuBose  Heyward  brought  tragic  reality  to  Porgy  and  the  other 
Negroes  of  Catfish  Row.  In  his  latest  volume  of  poetry  his  themes 
are  varied,  but  the  best  are  probably  those  in  which  the  Negroes 
of  his  prose  find  themselves  again  in  his  verse. 

Julia  Peterkin  and  DuBose  Heyward  have  both  broken  with 
the  traditional  conception  of  the  Negro.  "Thomas  Nelson  Page  and 
his  school  drew  the  Negro  to  flatter  the  white,  and  satisfy  his 
troubled  conscience.  George  Cable  romanticized  the  Negro  people 
and  his  interpretation  brought  no  reaction  that  benefited  the  race 
in  the  South.  Cohen  holds  to  the  old  idea,  the  grotesque,  the  farcical, 
the  Negro  of  the  minstrel  stage.  This  is  unfair,  and  lowers  the 
Negro  in  his  own  esteem,  though  Cohen  does,  however,  reveal  a 
personal  life  and  social  sense  that  is  good  to  be  emphasized.  The 
new  school,  including  Mrs.  Peterkin  [and]  Mr.  Heyward  .  .  . 
endeavor  to  look  at  life  through  the  colored  people's  eyes  and 
truthfully  show  what  we  see." 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    The  Career  of  Cricket 
Special  Reference: 

Peterkin,  Julia,  Bright  Skin. 

a.  Tell  the  story   of  Bright  Skin,  combining  summary   with   the 

reading  of  passages  that  may  be  selected  from  the  follow- 
ing suggestions.  Cricket's  birthday  party  (pp.  72-82) ;  her 
first  day  in  school  (pp.  121-132) ;  Uncle  Wes's  death  and 
funeral  (pp.  169-195) ;  the  dance  at  the  cafe  and  Caesar 
Weeks  (pp.  238-242);  Cricket's  wedding  day  (pp.  266-274); 
Blue  floats  logs  down  the  river  and  Cricket  goes  to  town 
(pp.  305-314);  Blue  and  Cooch;  Cricket  comes  home  for  a 
"deevoce"  (pp.  325-328) ;  Blue  and  Cricket  (pp.  329-333) ; 
"Good  bye,  lil  star-lily." 

b.  Uncle  Wes,  Aun  Missie,  Big  Pa,  Cun  Hester. 

c.  On  what  does  your  interest  in  the  book  depend? 

d.  The  use  of  dialect  in  the  book. 

e.  Mrs.  Peterkin's  understanding  of  the  Negro  code  of  life  and 

morals. 

f.  Compare  Bright  Skin  with  any  other  novels  by  Mrs.  Peterkin. 

2.    Songs  from  South  Carolina 
Special  Reference : 

Heyward,  DuBose,  Jasbo  Brown. 
a.     Read  aloud  "Jasbo  Brown." 
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b.  Read  aloud  "Gamesters  All."  Comment  on  the  way  in  which 
DuBose  Heyward  has  adapted  the  metre  to  the  theme,  mak- 
ing the  tempo  of  the  poem  vary  with  the  mood. 

c.  Select    other    poems    for    reading.      Some    of    these    may    be 

"The  Woman,"  "The  Preacher,"  "Black  Christmas,"  "The 
Town  in  Spring,"  "Dusk  in  the  Low  Country,"  "Your  Gifts," 
"Epitaph  for  a  Poet." 

d.  Discuss,  with  illustrations  from  your  general  reading,  the 
Negro  in  present-day  fiction.  Consider  the  questions  raised 
in  the  introductory  paragraphs  of  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI 

SOUTH  OF  THE  RIO  GRANDE 

South  of  the  Rio  Grande  lies  Mexico,  a  land  of  natural  extremes 
and  strong  contrasts,  of  violence  and  romance.  High  up  among  the 
mountains  are  the  tierras  frias,  the  cold  lands  where  the  earth 
thrusts  to  the  sky  in  peaks  of  15,000  feet  or  more.  Orizaba's  snowy 
crest  rises  to  18,250  feet;  Popocatepetl  is  not  so  high,  but  smoke 
drifts  from  Popo's  crater.  Below  the  tierra  fria  stretch  the  tierras 
templadas,  the  temperate  lands — vast  plateaus  where  extremes  of 
heat  or  cold  are  scarcely  known.  And  along  the  low  coastline  of  the 
Gulf  and  the  Pacific  lies  the  tierra  caliente,  the  hot  country,  where 
the  air  is  close  and  merciless. 

Steaming  jungles  thick  with  trees  and  low-lying  vegetation, 
where  a  man  must  know  how  to  swing  a  machete  in  order  to  make 
a  way  for  himself.  Long  rolling  plains  and  fertile  valleys.  Moun- 
tain peaks,  terraced  pyramids,  and  crumbling  cathedrals  against 
the  blue  of  the  Mexican  sky. 

Music.  Soft  voices  and  unknown  words.  "Adios,  senor,"  an 
unchanging  password  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Strange  foods.  Strange 
smells.    Insurrection.    Bandits.    Gold    mines.    Intrigue. 

*     *     *     * 

It  was  in  the  year  1519  that  stout  Cortez  with  six  hundred 
Spaniards  and  a  few  horses  first  set  foot  in  Mexico.  Velasquez,  the 
governor  of  Cuba,  sponsored  the  expedition,  hoping  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  vast  supplies  of  gold  which  the  natives  were  thought 
to  own. 

After  engaging  in  occasional  skirmishes  along  the  coast  of 
Yucatan,  the  Spaniards  landed  near  Vera  Cruz  and  prepared  to 
penetrate  inland.  Montezuma,  head  of  the  Aztecs,  had  remained 
in  his  capital,  wondering  if  these  strange  men  were  enemy  invaders 
to  be  promptly  annihilated,  or  if,  perchance,  they  were  the  white- 
faced  gods  who,  according  to  prophecy,  were  to  come  and  rule 
Mexico.  Montezuma  could  not  solve  his  dilemma,  and  his  country 
was  lost.  Cortez,  his  boats  burned  behind  him  and  his  forces  re- 
duced by  sickness,  made  a  bold  and  bloody  march  to  the  gates  of 
Mexico  City.  Here  they  were  admitted  by  Montezuma  as  guests, 
but   were    confined    practically    as    prisoners    until    Montezuma   by 
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some  misfortune  fell  into  Spanish  hands.  The  conquest  was  not 
immediate.  Montezuma  was  killed,  but  the  Aztecs  were  led  by  a 
new  prince,  Cuitlahuac,  and  not  until  the  Spaniards  had  been  twice 
reenforced  by  fresh  troops  from  Cuba,  not  until  after  the  mem- 
orable "Noche  Triste,"  when  Spaniards  were  killed  by  the  hun- 
dreds, did  the  city  fall.  And  not  until  twenty  years  later,  in  1541, 
were  the  Mayas  of  Yucatan  subdued. 

Spain  brought  new  modes  of  living,  new  equipment,  different 
beliefs — a  foreign  culture  that  was  not  readily  or  generally  accept- 
ed by  the  Indians  who  were  the  product  of  Aztec  and  Maya  civili- 
zation. Horses  and  donkeys  were  introduced  as  modes  of  trans- 
portation and  beasts  of  burden;  Christianity  modified  the  usages 
of  pagan  worship  and  blood  sacrifice  was  abandoned.  But  the 
adoption  of  Spanish  ways  was  only  scattered  and  spasmodic.  "The 
Indians  would  have  none  of  the  Castilian  pattern,  or  very  little  of 
it,  and  ...  it  is  the  Indian  and  not  the  white  that  makes  Mexico, 
that  is  Mexico."  The  Indians  in  the  United  States  were  for  all 
practical  purposes  eliminated  by  the  invading  Europeans,  but  the 
Indians  of  Mexico  have  withstood  the  onslaught  of  the  Old  World. 

In  1810  Father  Hidalgo  led  the  Mexicans  in  a  revolt,  and  the 
tyranny  of  Spain  was  replaced  by  the  tyranny  of  Creole  rulers. 
From  that  day  until  this  Mexico  has  been  the  scene  of  a  long  series 
of  struggles.  A  republic  was  established  in  1823.  Later,  Texas  was 
lost  to  the  United  States.  In  1862  French  troops  invaded  Mexico. 
Maximilian,  proclaimed  emperor,  attempted  to  consolidate  and  de- 
velop his  dominions.  But  he  did  not  conciliate  the  Republican  party 
and  did  not  restore  the  clergy's  confiscated  estates.  Carlotta,  his  em- 
press, lost  her  reason  when  she  failed  to  win  European  support  for 
her  husband's  cause,  and  Maximilian  was  betrayed,  court-martialed, 
and  shot.  His  was  a  short  and  fevered  career  on  the  throne.  After 
him  the  names  of  the  leaders  changed  in  quick  succession:  Juarez, 
Diaz,  Madero,  Huerta,  Carranza,  Pancho  Villa,  Obregon,  Calles. 

For  the  past  fifty  years  Mexico  has  lived  in  the  uncertainty 
of  change  and  struggle,  church  riots  and  assassinations,  plots  and 
counterplots,  personal  ambitions  and  business  exploitations.  Per- 
haps at  last  Mexico  may  come  into  her  own. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.    "Viva  Mexico!" 

Special  Reference: 

Spratling,  William,  Little  Mexico. 

a.  Give  a  brief  discussion  of  the  racial  mixtures  in  Mexico,  of 
the  political  conflicts  of  the  last  fifty  years.  (Use  any 
available  source  for  this  material,  an  encyclopedia  if  most 
convenient.) 

b.  Read  aloud  "The  Town,"  from  Little  Mexico. 

c.  Present  one  or  two  of  the  people  from  Part  II  of  the  book. 

d.  Show  some  of  the  pictures  in  the  book. 

2.  "Tierra  y  Libertad" 

Special  Reference : 

La   Farge,  Oliver,  Sparks  Fly    Upward. 

a.  The  gratitude  of  the  lion   for  the  mouse. 

b.  Read   aloud  pages   17-25. 

c.  Esteban's  ride  to  Sacabil  for  troops. 

d.  Teniente  de  Cerromayor  transfers  from  the  Guardia  Presi- 
dencial   to   the   17th   Cavalry. 

e.  Read  the  description  of  young  Marta  (pp.  128-129)  and  the 
description   of   Favia    (p.   18). 

f.  The  march  to  Tonala   (pp.   148-151;   162). 

g.  Esteban's  return  to  his  troops,  and  Marta's  return  to  Este- 
ban's  house. 

h.     The   test   of   the    regiment    (pp.   230-231). 

i.      El   General   de   Cerromayor. 

j.     Recruiting  in  Sacabil. 

k.     Esteban  "between  two  knives." 

1.      Viva  la   Revoluci6n. 

Additional  References: 

Bird,  J.,  "The  Future  of  Oliver  La  Farge,"  Bookman,  September,  1930. 
La  Farge,  Oliver,  Laughing  Boy. 

3.  Bernal  Diaz  Speaks 

Special  Reference: 

MacLeish,    Archibald,    Conquistador. 

This  poem  is  best  presented  by  reading  parts  of  it  aloud. 
Select  passages  for  their  description,  their  action,  the  way  in  which 
they  paint  the  locale  in  words. 

Additional  References  for  the  Chapter: 
Chase,   Stuart,   Mexico. 
Frank  Waldo,  "Mexico,"  Scribner's,  September,  1931. 


CHAPTER   VII 


THE  WAYS  OF  GENIUS 

Presentation  of  the  creative  temperament  must  inevitably  chal- 
lenge the  novelist,  who  knows  at  first  hand  the  special  difficulties 
which  arise  as  a  result  of  the  business  of  creating.  Poets,  painters, 
musicians,  actors,  writers — although  they  no  longer  belong  to  the 
myth  of  long-haired  genius  and  although  they  generally  behave  like 
the  other  human  beings  around  them — are  nevertheless  faced  by 
specific  problems  of  adjustment. 

A  creative  artist  of  one  sort  or  another  appears  fairly  often 
between  the  covers  of  modern  novels.  He  may  serve  as  spokesman 
for  the  author's  particular  theories  of  art  and  life;  he  may  be  a 
man  of  the  world,  a  mystic,  or  an  eccentric.  His  is  generally  a 
minor  role,  with  few  chances  to  play  the  hero. 

The  three  novels  considered  in  this  chapter  present  detailed 
studies  of  the  artistic  temperament  as  it  meets  the  exigencies  of 
life,  and  in  these  three  instances  the  exigencies  of  life  have  resolved 
themselves  into  one  particular  problem — or  is  it  two? — that  of  love 
and  marriage. 

In  The  Rueful  Mating,  by  G.  B.  Stern,  the  air  is  thick  with 
genius  and  the  genius  is  all  young.  Halcyon  Day,  a  pale  and  shel- 
tered wonder-child  of  eleven,  lives  in  New  York,  which  is  for  her 
a  city  glorified  by  the  ritual  of  worship  and  admiration.  Publishing 
a  volume  of  poems  in  tribute  to  the  memory  of  her  mother,  giving 
readings  from  Pieta,  holding  audiences  and  interviews,  this  infant 
prodigy  comes  as  an  unexpected  shock  to  her  sailor  father,  who 
reluctantly  concludes  that  his  daughter  is  a  "little  beast."  He 
takes  her  home  to  England,  but  life  there  holds  little  promise  of 
normality.  Aunt  Madge,  with  her  Victorian  code  of  manners,  whose 
house  has  a  room  that  must  not  be  entered  and  a  name  that  must 
not  be  mentioned;  Aunt  Lesley,  eager  to  use  Halcyon  as  the  model 
for  her  psychological  analyses ;  Aunt  Cathie,  childless  and  senti- 
mental, playing  the  part  of  a  mother  at  last.  Halcyon  Day  without 
her  carefully  filtered  background  is  derelict.  Her  English  sur- 
roundings bore  her,  and  as  soon  as  she  meets  Eden  Herring  the 
book  is  off  to  one  of  the  most  incredible  plots  of  recent  years. 

It  is  seldom  these  days  that  a  reader  feels  called  upon  to  criticize 
the  plot  of  a  novel.  The  emphasis  in  modern  fiction  has  concentrated 
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so  thoroughly  on  character  analysis  and  on  style  that  almost  any 
situation  serves  as  the  framework.  But  The  Rueful  Mating  is  bound 
to  be  a  challenge,  even  to  the  most  sympathetic  and  the  most  credu- 
lous. The  New  York  background  of  etherealized  adulation  is  well 
done;  some  of  the  English  characters  are  carefully  delineated — 
Aunt  Cathie,  for  instance,  and  the  varied  assortment  at  the  Herring 
household;  but  the  reader  is  left  with  the  wish  that  Miss  Stern 
had  turned  into  a  bypath  less  bizarre. 

The  setting  of  Summers  Night  is  also  in  England,  but  Sylvia 
Thompson's  England  is  a  familiar  milieu  to  readers  of  fiction — 
a  country  of  afternoon  teas,  trips  to  London,  flights  to  Paris,  small 
talk,  smart  women,  and  attractive  men.  Charles  Bitterne,  the  artist 
hero,  is  faced  by  several  problems — -he  must  adjust  himself  to  the 
loss  of  Melcombe,  his  ancestral  home,  to  the  acquisition  of  a  wife, 
Jasmin,  and  to  the  growing  demands  of  his  palette  and  brushes. 
The  situations  are  normal,  the  characters  not  very  different  from 
those  in  other  English  novels  dealing  with  the  upper  class.  They 
seem  to  move  in  an  atmosphere  of  repression,  saying  clever  things 
or  cleverly  leaving  them  unsaid.  Charles  Bitterne  discovers  that 
life  for  him  is  very  much  like  life  for  anyone  else;  perhaps  that 
is  the  difficulty  about  life  for  a  painter. 

Margaret  Ayer  Barnes  has  limited  the  stage  sharply  in  West- 
ward Passage,  and  the  time  which  elapses  is  only  one  week. 
Returning  on  a  fast  liner  from  Europe  to  the  United  States,  Olivia 
meets  Nick,  her  first  husband,  whom  she  had  divorced  some  ten 
years  earlier.  Olivia  discovers  that  Nick  is  a  charming  person  as 
well  as  a  successful  novelist,  and  she  realizes  that  her  second 
marriage  has  been  distinctly  dull.  An  interesting  situation,  surely, 
even  if  a  bit  sensational.  Here  there  can  be  no  quarrel  with  the  plot. 

Years  of  Grace,  Mrs.  Barnes's  Pulitzer-prize  winning  novel, 
was  written  voluminously,  almost  ponderously.  In  Westward  Pass- 
age she  has  attempted  the  smart  and  the  sophisticated.  Judging 
from  the  analytical  details  of  her  individual  descriptions,  the  arti- 
ficial romantics  of  her  characters,  and  her  breathless  narrative 
method,  a  reader  might  well  think  that  she  wrote  the  book  with  one 
eye  on  a  fashion  magazine,  the  other  eye  on  Hollywood,  and  her 
finger  on  the  "dash"  key  of  a  typewriter. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Infant  Prodigy 
Special  Reference: 

Stern,  G.   B.,   The  Rueful  Mating. 

a.  Halcyon  Day  in  New  York.  Read  aloud  selected  passages 
from    Chapter    I. 

b.  Hal  and  Aunt  Madge. 

c.  Hal  and   Aunt  Cathie. 

d.  The  story  of   Hal   and   Eden. 

e.  Characterize   Captain    Day;    Hal's   aunts    in    England. 

f.  Read  aloud  selected  passages  showing  the  character  of  Eden's 

grandmother   and  the  Herring  household. 

g.  Compare   The  Rueful  Mating  with  The  Matriarch. 

2.    "Loves  Alchymie" 
Special  Reference  : 

Thompson,   Sylvia,   Summers   Night. 

a.  Theresa   and   Charles   at    Melcombe. 

b.  The  story  of  Jasmin  Lengel  and  Charles. 

c.  Characterize  Theresa,  Evan,  Lord  and  Lady  Whichford,  Vicky; 

read   aloud   passages   which   reveal   their   individualities. 

d.  Analyze  the  style  of  writing.  Is  it  conventional?  Does  Miss 
Thompson  have  any  special  mannerisms?  Are  the  minor 
characters   carefully   delineated? 

e.  Compare  with  any  other  novel  by  Miss  Thompson. 

3.    Seven  Days 
Special  Reference: 

Barnes,   Margaret   Ayer,    Westward   Passage. 

a.  Tell  the  story  of  Olivia  and  Nick:  on  the  boat,  ten  years 
ago,  in  New  York,  in  Vermont.  In  telling  the  story,  read 
selected  scenes  from  the  book,  which  is  especially  well 
adapted  to  this  kind  of  presentation. 

b.  Little    Olivia,    Henrietta,   Suki. 

c.  Characterize   Harry   and   Nick. 

d.  What  of  Olivia  herself?  Is  she  honest?  Vacillating?  Sen- 
timentally   romantic?      Flirtatious?      Calculating? 

e.  Analyze  the  style  of   Westward  Passage. 

f.  If  possible,  compare  the  book  with   Years  of  Grace. 


CHAPTER   VIII 


VERY,  VERY  OLD 

All  Passion  Spent  is  slow  and  deliberate  in  tempo,  and  the 
story  that  it  tells  moves  with  beauty  and  grace,  but  underneath  its 
tranquility  runs  an  undertone  of  satire  that  is  surprisingly  lively. 
Reduced  to  a  summary,  the  book  is  nothing  more  than  an  account 
of  the  last  days  of  an  old,  old  lady — last  days  that  are  not  at  all 
eventful  in  comparison  to  her  early  career.  But  what  an  old  lady 
she  is !  Longing  to  be  a  painter,  Lady  Slane  had  followed  the  pre- 
cepts of  her  contemporaries  for  well-bred  gentility — she  had  married 
according  to  the  wishes  of  her  family  and  had  devoted  herself  to 
the  duties  that  make  life  busy  for  the  mother  of  six  children  and 
the  wife  of  a  man  who  was  a  viceroy  and  a  prime  minister. 

At  the  end  of  life  Lord  Slane's  widow  sees  herself  at  last 
released  from  the  demands  of  society  and  of  her  managing  chil- 
dren ;  she  decides  to  live  out  the  remainder  of  her  days  according 
to  her  heart's  desires.  Her  wishes  are  modest,  and  her  days  are 
enlivened  only  by  FitzGeorge  and  the  faithful  Mr.  Bucktrout,  with 
Genoux  voluble  and  efficient  in  the  background,  surrounding  her 
by  shawls  and  supervision  and  rapid  French. 

Only  gradually  and  very  delicately  does  the  reader  realize  the 
frustration  and  disappointment  of  Lady  Slane's  life,  and  we  are 
as  startled  as  Lady  Slane  herself  when  FitzGeorge  openly  says 
to  her,  "So  you  were  an  artist,  were  you,  potentially?  .  .  .  Now  I 
understand  why  you  sometimes  looked  so  tragic  when  your  face  was 
in  repose.  .  .  Nothing  matters  to  an  artist  except  the  fulfilment  of 
his  gift."  Thus  briefly  Lady  Slane's  tragedy  is  brought  out  into 
the  open ;  then  once  more  it  retreats  under  the  surface,  and  the 
story  concerns  itself  again  with  life  in  the  Hampstead  household. 

There  is  variety  in  Miss  Sackville-West's  approach  to  the  par- 
ticular matter  at  hand.  With  Lady  Slane  she  is  tender  and  sympa- 
thetic, more  gentle  than  she  ever  was  in  The  Edtvardians,  for 
instance.  But  with  the  members  of  Lady  Slane's  family — especially 
with  Herbert  and  Carrie  and  William — she  is  ruthless  in  her 
probing  of  the  individual  character.  Her  satire  is  never  heavy  or 
obvious — she  is  too  clever  for  that — but  it  is  penetrating  and 
merciless. 
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In  The  Sheltered  Life  Ellen  Glasgow  has  also  written  of  old 
age  and  tradition.  General  Archbald  lives  in  Queensborough 
instead  of  Hampstead,  but  his  principles  of  action  differ  little 
from  those  which  were  the  deciding  forces  in  Lady  Slane's  life. 
The  General,  who  had  rebelled  against  some  of  his  father's  tradi- 
tions, nevertheless  had  his  own  well-defined  and  inherited  ideas 
of  how  the  Archbalds  should  live,  no  matter  if  the  rest  of  the  world 
moved  away.  He  considered  Mrs.  Birdsong  "the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  Virginia — or  anywhere  else,"  and  was  loyal  to  the  cause 
of  the  celebrated  beauty. 

But  old  age  was  not  tranquil  for  the  General.  He  daydreamed 
of  his  dead  wife  or  of  his  long-lost  love,  but  he  was  often  bothered 
by  what  went  on  around  him.  His  household  was  full  of  women 
who  either  managed  him  or  needed  to  be  managed.  Life  was  not 
treating  Eva  Birdsong  very  well,  and  Jenny  Blair  was  growing  up. 

The  Sheltered  Life,  like  all  of  Miss  Glasgow's  work,  is  marked 
by  her  familiar  and  enviable  qualities  of  style.  She  writes  a  beau- 
tiful and  lucid  English  that  can  turn  without  effort  into  the  sharp- 
ness of  sophisticated  satire.  She  writes  of  Queensborough,  where 
there  is  "beauty,  and  that  deep  stillness  through  which  time  seems 
to  flow  with  a  perpetual  rhythm  and  pause."  She  writes  of  General 
Archbald,  sunning  himself  in  the  park  and  thinking  of  "the  deep 
past."  But  does  she  see  Mrs.  Birdsong  and  George  and  Jenny 
Blair  as  they  really  are,  the  persons  she  has  made  them?  Or  has 
she  mapped  out  a  situation  quite  unjustified  by  her  characteriza- 
tions? The  ending  seems  distorted  and  melodramatic,  perhaps  be- 
cause Miss  Glasgow  has  not  coordinated  her  plot  and  her  characters. 

However  that  may  be,  The  Sheltered  Life  remains  an  idyllic 
picture  of  life  in  Queensborough,  with  Jenny  Blair  staring  at  the 
world  critically,  while  the  old  General  regards  it  with  tenderness 
and  perception. 

Subjects  for  Study 
1.    Last  Days  of  an  Old  Lady 
Special  Reference: 

Sackville-West,  V.,  All  Passion  Spent. 

a.  After   the    funeral;    Lady    Slane's    decision. 

b.  The  house   in   Hampstead;    Mr.    Bucktrout;    Mr.   Gosheron. 

c.  Lady   Slane  daydreams   in   the  garden. 

d.  FitzGeorge's    friendship    and    his    bequest. 
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e.  Lady   Slane   and   Deborah. 

f.  Read  aloud,  if  possible,  selected  scenes  showing  Lady  Slane's 

children   in   family   conclave,   such   as   that   after   the   funeral 
and  that   concerned   with  the  jewels. 

g.  Characterize    Lady   Slane. 

Additional  References: 

Sackville-West,   V.,  Knole  and   the  Sackvilles. 

■ — "The  Future  of  the  Novel,"  Bookman,  December,  1930. 

The  Edwardiams. 

Walpole,  Hugh,  "V.  Sackville-West,"  Bookman,  September,  1930. 
Woolf,   Virginia,   Orlando. 

2.    And  an  Old  Man 
Special  Reference: 

Glasgow,  Ellen,  The  Sheltered  Life. 

a.  The  Archbald   household. 

b.  Jenny   Blair,   a   little   girl.      Read   aloud   some   of   these   early 
scenes. 

c.  Eva  and  George  Birdsong. 

d.  The  ball. 

e.  General  Archbald  in  the  deep  past. 

f.  Eva  convalescent. 

g.  Jenny   Blair   and   George;   the  ducks. 

h.     Read   aloud   passages   illustrating   Miss    Glasgow's   powers   of 
characterization    and    description,   her    satiric    touch. 

Additional  References : 

Field,  L.  M.,  Ellen  Glasgow,  Novelist  of  the  Old  and  the  New  South. 
Gilkyson,   P.   H.,   "Ellen   Glasgow,"   Saturday   Review   of   Literature, 

Nov.   23,   1929. 
Glasgow,  Ellen,  "The  Novel  in  the  South,"  Harper's,  December,  1928. 
Haardt,  S.,  "Ellen  Glasgow  and  the  South,"  Bookman,  April,  1929. 


CHAPTER    IX 


THE  NEW  WOMAN 


Whose  world  do  we  live  in,  anyway? 

A  man-made  world,  says  woman,  casting  a  glance  backward 
to  the  position  of  woman  in  the  history  of  civilization.  She  sees 
primitive  society  in  which  man  ruled  himself,  his  wife,  and  all  his 
connections  by  magic.  She  sees  the  mighty  empires  of  the  east,  of 
Asia  Minor,  of  Egypt,  of  Babylon,  where  great  mother-gods  reflect- 
ed a  worship  for  the  powers  of  motherhood  and  where  legal  codes, 
like  that  of  Hammurabi,  provided  that  the  women  should  be  well 
treated.  She  sees  the  ancient  civilizations  of  Greece — Athens,  where 
"women  were  slaves  in  a  slave  state,"  and  Sparta,  where  they  were 
regarded  as  the  means  of  producing  more  soldiers  and  more  states- 
men. She  sees  the  degradation  of  woman  in  the  early  Christian 
Church  codified  by  the  Old  Testament  and  reasserted  by  Saint 
Paul.  She  sees  the  middle  ages,  when  "the  Witch,  the  Nun  and 
the  Lady  stand  out  as  symbols  of  mediaeval  womanhood."  The 
ancient  worship  of  motherhood  became  distorted  and  produced 
witches  who  communed  with  the  devil;  the  lady,  better  educated 
than  her  husband,  was  nevertheless  exposed  to  the  considerable 
hardships  of  her  social  and  legal  position,  unless  she  abandoned 
the  world  entirely  and  sought  the  peace  of  the  cloister. 

The  woman  of  the  Renaissance  enjoyed  increased  esteem,  wider 
opportunities,  more  diversified  interests.  Religion  was  humanized, 
and  woman  was  no  more  the  instrument  of  the  evil  one;  she  was 
home-maker  and  companion.  But  not  for  long.  Current  opinion  at 
court,  after  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  that  all  women 
should  be  beautiful  and  none  of  them  should  be  educated.  Puri- 
tanism, while  providing  that  women  might  be  educated,  "was  con- 
vinced, like  Tertullian,  .  .  .  that  a  woman  must  either  be  a  tempta- 
tion or  a  nonenity." 

Then  the  world  itself  began  to  change.  In  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  women  had  been  busy — even  women  of  means 
— with  household  duties.  Each  family  was  dependent  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  women,  or  on  the  activities  of  the  servants  under  their 
supervision,  for  food,  drink,  clothing,  and  the  like.  But  later,  when 
production  and  manufacture  were  being  developed  and  centralized, 
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the  women  of  means  found  less  with  which  to  occupy  themselves. 
"In  the  eighteenth  century  it  became  genteel  to  have  idle  hands 
resting  upon  one's  lap  and  all  activity  reduced  to  a  clacking 
tongue."  Then,  too,  the  very  changes  which  gave  more  leisure  to 
some  women  brought  less  to  others.  With  the  Industrial  Revolution 
families  which  had  been  dependent  on  the  earnings  of  the  men 
could  add  to  their  income  the  wages  of  the  women  and  children. 
The  perfection  of  mechanical  devices  and  the  development  of 
specialized  production  have  led  to  parasitism  on  the  one  hand 
and  overwork  on  the  other.  "Underwork  and  overwork  henceforth 
go  hand  in  hand  as  shapers  of  woman's  history." 

And  whose  world  is  it  today  ?  Woman,  with  wider  business  and 
professional  opportunities  than  ever  before,  with  a  vote  in  her 
government,  with  more  flexible  laws  of  marriage  and  divorce,  with 
increasing  recognition  of  her  rights  to  her  own  property  and  her 
own  children,  is  still  baffled  for  an  answer. 

It  is  the  woman's  world,  now,  in  masculine  opinion;  but  if  it 
is  the  woman's  world,  it  is  not  yet  the  world  she  wants. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Old  Order  Changeth 
Special  Reference- 
Beard,  Mary  R.,  On   Understanding  Women. 

a.  Drawing  for  your  information  on  the  book  under  considera- 

tion, prepare  a  discussion  of  the  changing  positions  of 
women  in  former  eras.  Use  especially  Parts  II,  IV,  and  V 
of  Mrs.  Beard's  book.  This  should  be  an  attempt  to  state 
and  interpret  the  historical  and  social  background  of  the 
woman   of   today. 

b.  In  reading  the  book,  select  passages  for  comment  and  pre- 
sent these  with  your  paper;  that  is,  if  you  have  a  small 
group  that  has  been  studying  the  books  in  addition  to 
having    them    presented    in    a    meeting. 

2.  Yielding  Place  to  New 
Special  Reference: 

Schmalhausen,  S.  D.,  and  Calverton,  V.  F.,  editors,   Woman's  Coming 
of  Age. 

a.  Prepare  a  discussion  of  the  present-day  woman,  her  charac- 
teristics,   her    problems,    and    her    status    in    the    world    in 
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general,   taking   your   points    especially    from    Part   3,   Chap- 
ters 2,  4,  5,  6,  and  Part  4,  Chapters  4  and  5. 

Additional  References  for  1  and  2: 

James,  James,  Guide  Book  to  Women. 
Mencken,  H.  L.,  In  Defence  of  Women. 
Putnam,  Emily  J.,   The  Lady. 

3.    Dreamer  of  Dreams 

Special  Reference: 

Kaye-Smith,   Sheila,  Susan  Spray. 

a.  Discuss  this  novel  as  the  portrayal  of  a  feminine  character, 
Susan  Spray. 

b.  Describe  the  life  and  environment  of  the  Spray  family,  out 
of  which  Susan  sprang;  recount  the  conditions  of  Susan's 
first  vision,  the  workhouse,  the  Ferrell's  farm,  and  Susan's 
first  sermon.     Susan  and  Tamar. 

c.  Susan's  career  as   a  minister  and  as  a  wife. 

d.  Her  feminine  vanities,  her  dramatic  qualities. 

e.  Was   Susan  the  humbug  that  Clarabut  called  her? 

f.  Analyze  Miss   Kaye-Smith's   skill  in  understanding  and  inter- 

preting  Susan   Spray. 

Additional  References: 

Kaye-Smith,  Sheila,  Joanna  Oodden. 
Shepherds  in  Sackcloth. 

4.    Infinite  Variety 
Special  Reference: 

Mason,   Grace   Sartwell,    Women   are    Queer. 
This  book  may  be  presented  in  several  ways. 

a.  Select  one  story  for  presentation,  point  out  its  distinguish- 
ing qualities,  characterize  the  woman  who  is  its  central 
figure.     Or 

b.  Select  the  women  from  several  stories  and  present  them  as 
contrasting  types,  reading  selected  descriptions  and  char- 
acterizations.    Or 

c.  Read  aloud  one  story,  or  more,  if  time  allows.  This  may  be 
done  by  careful  deletion,  by  brief  summaries  in  well-chosen 
places,  and  by  reading  the  more  salient  parts. 


CHAPTER   X 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  FORSYTES 

John  Galsworthy  wrote  The  Man  of  Property  in  1906.  Then 
followed  a  long  list  of  publications — a  few  other  novels,  plays, 
fantasies,  addresses,  essays,  studies,  poems — but  not  until  1920 
did  the  great  presses  of  London  click  out  the  second  novel  of  what 
is  now  The  Forsyte  Saga.  What  was  the  reason  for  this  long  inter- 
val of  preoccupation?  Or  perhaps  the  question  should  be  phrased 
differently.  Why  did  Galsworthy  return  to  the  Forsytes  after  four- 
teen years?  Why  did  he  write  In  Chancery? 

During  this  interval  in  the  history  of  the  Forsytes  Galsworthy 
was  not  writing  many  novels  in  comparison  to  his  other  literary 
output  for  the  same  period.  There  were  some  novels,  it  is  true, 
as  well  as  a  few  volumes  of  poems  and  some  essays,  but  the  greater 
part  of  his  publication  from  1906  to  1920  was  in  the  field  of  drama. 
And  why  was  this  ?  Perhaps  Mr.  Galsworthy  is  the  only  person  who 
knows  the  real  answer.  At  any  rate,  the  World  War,  to  which  so 
many  things  have  been  laid,  can  scarcely  be  held  responsible  for 
the  hiatus  in  the  Forsyte  history;  not  only  were  there  eight  years 
between  The  Man  of  Property  and  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but 
Galsworthy  was  publishing  something  every  year  of  the  conflict. 

Why  did  he  finally  return  to  the  Forsytes  ?  Here  again  the 
question  should  be  referred  to  Mr.  Galsworthy.  Or  we  might  hazard 
a  guess.  Perhaps  he  just  couldn't  leave  Soames  and  Irene  alone. 
There  is  something  about  the  Forsytes  that  makes  of  their  story  the 
story  of  all  England,  old  and  changing,  something  that  strikes  to  the 
heart  of  universal  courage,  and  beauty,  and  woe. 

The  public  is  reluctant  to  see  the  last  of  this  family.  When  a 
new  novel  by  Galsworthy  is  issued  the  world  hurries  to  find  out  if 
it  is  about  the  Forsytes,  and  even  when  the  story  deals  with  their 
friends  and  the  Forsytes  appear  only  occasionally,  they  fill  the 
pages  with  their  familiar  presence.  Where  else  in  literary  history 
has  there  been  a  situation  like  this  ? 

Perhaps  our  very  affection  for  the  family  makes  it  difficult  for 
us  to  evaluate  justly  the  books  that  bring  them  to  us  once  again. 
When  we  have  read  the  last  page  we  may  say  to  ourselves  that  the 
plot  was  a  little  thin  or  that  the  book  wasn't  quite  up  to  his  last  one. 
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But  even  then  it  is  bound  to  be  pretty  good.  Galsworthy  always 
writes  with  the  power  and  control  of  the  real  craftsman,  and  there 
is  that  touch  of  genius  to  his  pen  that  makes  it  still  possible  for 
him  to  hold  the  literary  world  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

We  are  glad  he  finally  received  the  Nobel  award  in  literature; 
we  gave  it  to  him  long  ago. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.      "A   BoTTICELLIAN    VlRGIN" 

Special  Reference: 

Galsworthy,  John,  Maid  in  Waiting. 

a.  Death  of  a  bishop. 

b.  Dinny  saves  her  brother. 

c.  Characterize  the  American,  Professor  Hallorsen.  What  do 
you  think  of  him?     Does  he  seem  American  to  you? 

d.  Adrian  and  Diana  and  Ronald  Ferse— the  tragedy  of  a  man 
who  sees  that  he  is  going  insane.     (Read  aloud  pp.  248-258.) 

e.  Why  is  the  book  called  Maid  in  Waiting? 

2.    A  Trilogy  in  the  Making? 
Special  Reference: 

Galsworthy,  John,  Flowering    Wilderness. 

a.  How  is  Dinny's  love  normal  and  how  extraordinary? 

b.  Explain  the  effect  of  Wilfrid  Desert's  change  of  religion  on 
the  typical  conservative  Englishman  of  the  public  servant 
class  ? 

c.  How  does  Desert  illustrate  the  poetic  temperament? 

d.  Characterize  Jack  Muskham,  General  Sir  Conway  Cherrell, 
Compson  Grice,  Aunt  Em. 

e.  Justify  the  title  of  the  novel. 

f.  What  will  be  Dinny's   future? 

Additional  References  for  the  Chapter: 

Galsworthy,    John,    "Character    Creation    in    Literature,"    Bookman, 

August,  1931. 
Schalit,  Leon,  John  Galsworthy:  A  Survey. 


CHAPTER    XI 


ON  THE  ROAD  TO  PARNASSUS 

The  poetry  that  was  popular  with  our  great-grandmothers  was 
a  very  different  sort  from  the  poetry  that  we  know  today.  Selections 
from  Tennyson  or  The  Best  of  Browning  graced  many  a  parlor 
table — thick  volumes  with  wreaths  of  gold  on  the  heavy  leather 
bindings  and  a  four-leaf  clover  pressed  between  the  pages  to  mark 
a  favorite  poem.  There  was  Milton,  too.  And  Robert  Burns.  Perhaps 
Shelley  and  Keats.  But  scarcely  Byron.  That  might  have  been  a 
little   daring. 

In  those  days  the  popular  idea  of  a  poet  was  a  long-haired, 
erratic  individual  whose  poems  sprang  fully  formed  and  well 
rounded  from  the  brain  that  conceived  them.  And  some  of  the 
poets  themselves  helped  to  foster  this  idea,  but  even  so  it  could 
not  persist  against  such  attacks  as  that  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  "Most 
writers — poets  in  especial,"  he  said,  "prefer  having  it  understood 
that  they  compose  by  a  species  of  fine  frenzy  and  ecstatic  intuition, 
and  would  positively  shudder  at  letting  the  public  take  a  peep 
behind  the  scenes,  ...  at  the  purpose  seized  only  at  the  last  moment, 
at  the  innumerable  glimpses  of  ideas  that  arrived  not  at  the  ma- 
turity of  full  view,  at  the  fully  matured  fancies  discarded  in  despair 
as  unmanageable,  at  the  cautious  selections  and  rejections,  at  the 
painful  erasures   and  interpolations." 

Today  there  can  be  only  a  few  poets  who  deny  the  immense 
amount  of  labor  that  goes  into  their  writing.  For  the  world  no 
longer  believes  that  a  poet  is  born,  not  made.  What  a  poet  has  to 
say  must  depend  on  his  native  gift,  on  the  breadth  and  the  depth 
of  his  insight,  on  his  feeling  and  emotion.  This  is  largely  a  matter 
beyond  his  control,  and  to  this  extent  a  poet  is  indeed  born. 

But  he  is  made,  too,  in  that  he  must  choose  the  form  in  which 
he  expresses  his  ideas.  The  content  of  the  poem  is  the  result  of 
some  intangible  alchemy  of  thought  and  spirit;  the  form  of  the 
poem  is  what  the  poet  makes  it.  It  depends  on  him  alone  and  is  the 
result  of  his  skill,  of  his  mastery  over  rhythm  and  rhyme  and 
metre,  of  his  patience  with  his  own  efforts. 

"This  technical  dexterity  can  be  had  for  the  asking; — or,  at 
least,  it  can  be  bought  with  a  price.  .  .  And  it  is  worth  all  that  it 
costs,  since  we  cannot  really  separate  form  and  content."  We  may 
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talk  about  them  separately,  and  the  poet  as  he  writes  must  at  times 
be  conscious  of  a  distinction;  but  in  the  poem  itself  form  and 
content  are  so  fused  that  no  definite  line  can  be  drawn  between 
them. 

What  then,  after  all,  is  poetry?  "Ingenious  fiddle-faddle,"  said 
Isaac  Newton.  "The  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge,"  said 
Wordsworth.  "Poetry  is  not  a  science,"  says  Robert  Graves.  "It  is 
an  act  of  faith."  Perhaps  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  comes  nearest 
to  the  heart  of  the  question  by  suggesting  how  difficult  a  one  it  is 
to  answer.  "Poetry,"  says  Mr.  Robinson,  "has  two  outstanding 
characteristics.  One  is  that  it  is,  after  all,  undefinable.  The  other 
is  that  it  is  eventually  unmistakable." 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    "Pacing  in  the  Dark" 
Special  Reference: 

Widdemer,  Margaret,  The  Road  to  Downderry ,  and  Other  Poems. 

a.  Give  an  account  of  Miss  Widdemer's  career  as  a  poet  and 
novelist. 

b.  If  possible,  compare  her  earlier  poems  with  the  present 
volume. 

c.  Point  out  any  special  felicity  of  word  or  phrase. 

d.  Read  some  of  the  poems.  The  poems  on  the  following  pages 
may  be  used  as  a  basis:  vii,  19,  22,  23,  29,  39,  47,  63,  66, 
73    (Knowledge),   77,   78,   81,   82,   86,   96,   101,   112. 

2.    Poems  for  Natalie 
Special  Reference: 

Davison,  Edward,  The  Ninth   Witch,  and  Other  Poems. 

a.  Give   a   short   sketch   of   Mr.   Davison's   life. 

b.  Characterize   in   general   the   quality   of  his   poems. 

c.  Read   aloud   some   of  his   poems.     The   poems   on   the   follow- 

ing pages   may   be  used   as   the   basis   for   your   selection:   2, 
13,  14,  28,  32,  36,  437  44,  47,  50,  51,  52,  53. 

Additional  References  for  the  Chapter: 
Wilkinson,  Marguerite,  New  Voices. 
Any    accessible   books    on   modern   poetry    or    present-day   poets. 


CHAPTER   XII 


AN  ENGLISH  CHRONICLE 


Arnold  Bennett,  in  "Hugh  Walpole,  The  Person/'  recounts 
Mr.  Walpole's  early  adventures  in  fiction.  At  the  age  of  twenty, 
while  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge  University,  he  wrote  two 
novels.  One  of  these  he  destroyed;  the  other — his  first  to  be 
issued — was  not  published  until  years  later,  when  he  was  encour- 
aged by  Charles  Marriott  to  abandon  his  work  as  a  master  in  an 
English  school,  go  to  London,  and  pursue  a  literary  career. 

Since  then  Hugh  Walpole  has  been  a  busy  man.  In  his  latest 
book,  The  Fortress,  he  has  a  long  list  of  publications  divided  into 
Novels,  The  London  Novels,  Scenes  from  Provincial  Life,  Phan- 
tasies, Books  about  Children,  Belles-Lettres,  Short  Stories,  and 
one  book  written  in  collaboration  with  J.  B.  Priestley.  In  all  this 
long  record  of  publication  he  shows  himself  to  be  a  conservative 
writer  of  considerable  industry.  His  approach  to  his  subject  is  ever 
traditional;  he  knows  not  the  temptation  of  innovation  or  experi- 
ment. He  has  written  books  on  childhood  and  has  devoted  much 
space  in  his  regular  novels  to  the  childhood  of  his  main  characters. 
"A  too  great  preoccupation  with  childhood  and  youth,  indeed,  is 
not  only  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  Walpole,  but  of  a  large  part  of 
all  the  fiction  of  his  generation."  He  has  written  romances  as  well 
as  regular  novels.  He  has  gone  to  Russia  for  plot  and  setting.  He 
has  peered  into  the  depths  of  human  power  and  destiny,  of  greed, 
of  envy,  of  fear.  And  in  his  last  three  books  he  has  turned  back 
the  years  and  has  written  of  Georgian  England,  when  men  were 
masterful  in  their  ways  and  people  lived  close  to  the  land;  of 
Napoleonic  England,  when  the  English  pulse  was  quickened  by 
fires  from  across  the  Channel ;  of  the  days  of  Victoria,  when  the 
young  queen  touched  with  tenderness  the  hearts  of  her  subjects. 

Making  such  a  valiant  record  for  himself  with  his  pen,  Mr. 
Walpole  should  know  his  way  about  in  the  technique  of  literature. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  too  much  the  traditionalist  to  say  anything 
of  real  moment,  but  he  has  expressed  his  conservative  theories  on 
various  occasions.  In  The  Rede  Lecture  for  1925,  for  instance, 
"The  English  Novel:  Some  Notes  on  its  Evolution,"  he  asked  this 
question:  "Does  not  the  novel  if  it  is  to  do  its  full  work  depend  for 
its  success  on  three  things  ?  Must  not  the  narrator  have  conviction, 
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sincerity  and  vision?  For  the  first  of  these  he  needs  some  faith  in 
something  larger  than  himself,  for  the  second  must  he  not  lose 
himself  in  the  lives  of  those  whose  histories  he  is  relating  and  for 
the  third  must  he  not  have  a  consciousness  of  a  beauty,  a  nobility, 
and  an  aspiration  that,  however  disappointing  his  own  personal 
life  may  be,  still  remain  finally  true?" 

Should  we  measure  these  recent  books  of  Mr.  Walpole's  by  his 
own  yardstick?  Or  should  we  rather  consider  his  specific  aim  in 
writing  his  English  chronicle?  "I  must  here  confess,"  says  Mr. 
Walpole  in  his  Prefatory  Letter  to  Judith  Paris,  "that  I  had,  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  the  plan  of  writing  the  history  of  an  English 
family  that  should  cover  two  hundred  years  and  that  should  have, 
throughout,  the  same  English  scene  for  its  centre.  .  .  My  intention 
is  simply  to  record  scenes  from  the  life  of  an  English  family  during 
two  hundred  years  of  English  change  and  fortune,  and  beyond 
that  to  pay  a  tribute  to  a  part  of  England  that  I  dearly  love."  This 
is  surely  ambitious.  And  Mr.  Walpole  is  a  little  too  much  inclined 
to  take  himself  seriously.  He  is  seldom  entirely  at  ease  with  his 
story;  indeed,  he  seems  a  little  bothered  by  the  magnitude  of  his 
undertaking.  And  although  he  assures  the  reader  that  any  one  of 
his  books  in  the  series  may  be  read  separately,  there  are  many 
bothersome  passages,  especially  in  The  Fortress,  which  seem  to 
be  designed  only  to  remind  us  that  some  of  the  events  reach  back 
as  far  as  Rogue  Herries. 

We  wish  that  Mr.  Walpole  would  not  turn  on  his  descriptive 
passages  as  automatically  as  one  does  the  hot  water,  and  we  wish 
the  tempo  of  his  literary  style  were  better  adapted  to  historical 
fiction. 

Subjects  for  Study 
1.    The  Daughter  of  Rogue  Herries 

Special  Reference: 

Walpole,  Hugh,  Judith  Paris. 

a.  Judith  at  Uldale. 

b.  Georges   Paris. 

c.  Georges  and  Stane's  father.  Read  aloud  pages  292-304. 

d.  The  feud. 

e.  Judith  in  Paris. 

f.  Francis  Herries. 

g.  Judith   in   command. 
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h.  Comment:  "Mr.  Walpole,  with  the  necessity  of  a  climax  facing 
him,  can  generally  be  counted  on  to  rise  handsomely  to  the 
occasion  (as  the  reader  will  find  when  he  comes  to  the  death 
of  Georges),  but  in  the  stretches  between  he  is  too  willing  to 
lapse  into  merely  recounting  his  imagined  history,  letting  down 
the  narrative  tension  to  such  a  degree  that  the  impression  of 
the  whole  is  weakened."  .  .  .  "The  English  novelists  of  what 
might  be  termed  the  romantic-picaresque  school  have  done  not 
many  death  passages  to  surpass  the  slowly  increasing  horror 
and  inevitability  of  the  death  of  Georges." 

2.    The    Herries   Feud 

Special  Reference: 

Walpole,  Hugh,   The  Fortress. 

a.  Herries  at  Westaways  versus  Herries  at  Uldale. 

b.  The  building  of  the  Fortress. 

c.  Adam  goes  to  London. 

d.  Elizabeth  and  John. 

e.  Adam  and  Margaret. 

f.  Rendezvous   in   Skiddaw   Forest.   Read   aloud   pages   409-415. 

g.  Judith  visits  Walter. 

h.  Read  selections  from  "A  Day  in  the  Life  of  A  Very  Old  Lady" 
(pages  496  ff.). 

i.     Elizabeth  and  Mrs.  Pengloss. 

j.    Madame   has   her   Hundredth   Birthday. 

k.  Sketch  carefully  the  character  of  Judith  as  revealed,  for  in- 
stance, in  scenes  with  Jennifer,  Adam,  Walter,  her  household, 
Benjamin. 

1.  Comment:  "Perhaps  it  is  a  school  of  what  might  be  termed 
literary  braggadocio,  a  little  artificial  when  it  seeks  to  drum  up 
emotion,  but  for  those  who  will  not  stand  too  insistently  on 
intellectual  criticism,  immensely  welcome  for  its  whole-hearted 
attempt  to  offer  entertainment." 

Additional  References  for  the  Chapter: 
Conrad,  Joseph,  et  al.,  Hugh  Walpole. 
Dane,   Clemence,   Tradition  and  Hugh   Walpole. 
Priestley,  J.  B.,  "Hugh  Walpole:  Novelist,"  Bookman,  Feb.,  1927. 
Walpole,  Hugh,  The  English  Novel:  Some  Notes  on  its  Evolution. 
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TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course,  Adventures  in  Reading, 
Fifth  Series,  is  $7.00  in  North  Carolina  or  $10.00  elsewhere.  For 
this  fee  ten  copies  of  the  program  are  supplied  and  all  necessary 
references  for  preparing  papers  are  loaned.  The  club  pays  trans- 
portation charges  both  ways  on  borrowed  material,  and  fifty  cents 
for  each  copy  of  the  program  additional  to  the  ten  that  are  sent 
for  the  fee.  Members  of  non-registered  clubs  desiring  to  borrow 
material  for  any  of  these  programs  may  do  so  by  paying  a  fee  of 
fifty  cents  for  each  meeting,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
members  of  registered  groups  have  the  first  choice  of  material. 

If  the  course  is  not  completed  within  twelve  months  after  regis- 
tering, a  new  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  required  in  order  to  continue 
through  the  second  year,  in  North  Carolina  or  elsewhere. 

Important   Notice 

As  soon  as  a  group  decides  on  this  course,  the  secretary  is 
requested  to  submit  to  the  Extension  Division  the  dates  on  which 
the  meetings  will  occur.  Each  meeting  will  then  be  assigned  to  the 
date  on  which  material  can  be  provided.  Since  there  is  no  con- 
nection between  any  two  chapters,  the  order  of  studying  them  is 
of  no  importance  and  changing  the  order  will  make  it  possible  to 
supply  a  large  number  with  all  the  material  they  need. 

These  references  will  be  sent  three  or  four  weeks  before  each 
meeting,  and  may  be  kept  until  the  meeting  is  over.  The  borrowers 
are  expected  to  see  that  all  material  is  securely  wrapped,  and  not 
rolled,  and  returned  within  the  specified  time.  A  fine  of  five  cents 
a  day  accumulates  on  each  package  kept  over  time. 

University  Extension  Division, 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 


SCHEDULE  OF  MEETINGS 

First  Chapter:    Of  Thee  I  Sing  (Meeting  No ) 

1.  "Ship  of  Democracy"   (Adams:   The  Epic  of  America) 

2.  And  What's  the  Answer?   (Adams:   The  Tempo  of  Modern  Life) 

Second  Chapter:    The  Soil  (Meeting  No. ) 

1.  Out  of  China    (Buck:  The  Good  Earth) 

2.  A  Man  Must  Live  (Lumpkin:  To  Make  My  Bread) 

3.  Hill  Born   ("Burke":  Call  Home  the  Heart) 

Third  Chapter:   Trilogy  (Meeting  No. ) 

(O'Neill:  Mourning  Becomes  Electro) 

1.  Death  of  Agamemnon    ("Homecoming") 

2.  yEgisthus  and  Clytsemnestra    ("The  Hunted") 

3.  Electra  and  Orestes  ("The  Haunted") 

Fourth  Chapter:   Willa  Cather  (Meeting  No ) 

1.  In  Old  Quebec  (Cather:  Shadows  on  the  Bock) 

2.  Vignettes  from  the  West  (Cather:  Obscure  Destinies) 

Fifth  Chapter:   The  Negro  in  Fiction  (Meeting  No ) 

1.  The  Career  of  Cricket    (Peterkin:  Bright  Skin) 

2.  Songs  from  South  Carolina  (Heyward:  Jasbo  Brown) 

Sixth  Chapter:   South  of  the  Rio  Grande  (Meeting  No ) 

1.  "Viva   Mexico!"    (Spratling:  Little  Mexico) 

2.  "Tierra  y  Libertad"  (La  Farge:  Sparks  Fly  Upward) 

3.  Bernal  Diaz  Speaks    (MacLeish:  Conquistador) 
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Seventh  Chapter:   The  Ways  of  Genius  (Meeting  No. 

1.  Infant  Prodigy   (Stern:   The  Rueful  Mating) 

2.  "Loves   Alchymie"    (Thompson:  Summers  Night) 

3.  Seven  Days   (Barnes:   Westward  Passage) 


Eighth  Chapter:   Very,  Very  Old  (Meeting  No ) 

1.  Last  Days  of  an  Old  Lady   (Sackville-West:  All  Passion  Spent) 

2.  And  an  Old  Man    (Glasgow:  The  Sheltered  Life) 

Ninth  Chapter:   The  New  Woman  (Meeting  No ) 

1.  The  Old  Order  Changeth  (Beard:  On  Understanding  Women) 

2.  Yielding   Place    to    New    (Schmalhausen   and    Calverton:    Woman's 

Coming  of  Age) 

3.  Dreamer  of  Dreams   (Kaye-Smith:  Susan  Spray) 

4.  Infinite  Variety   (Mason:  Women  are  Queer) 

Tenth  Chapter:   Friends  of  the  Forsytes  (Meeting  No ) 

1.  "A   Botticellian   Virgin"    (Galsworthy:  Maid  in   Waiting) 

2.  A  Trilogy  in  the  Making?   (Galsworthy:  Flowering   Wilderness) 

Eleventh  Chapter:  On  the  Road  to  Parnassus  (Meeting  No ) 

1.  "Pacing  in  the  Dark"   (Widdemer:  The  Road  to  Downderry) 

2.  Poems  for  Natalie   (Davison:  The  Ninth   Witch) 

Twelfth  Chapter:    An  English  Chronicle  (Meeting  No ) 

1.  The  Daughter  of  Rogue  Herries:    (Walpole:  Judith  Paris) 

2.  The  Herries  Feud   (Walpole:  The  Portress) 

Name  of  Club Registration  No 

Name  and  Address  of  Chairman 

of  Program  Committee 


EXTENSION  BULLETINS 

In  addition  to  those  listed  elsewhere. 

Vol.         II,  No.  10.    The  Commencement  Program.     Harold  D.  Meyer.     Price  SOc. 

Vol.       Ill,  No.  11.    The  Rural  School  Lunch.    Louise  H.  Snell.    Price  10c. 

Vol.       Ill,  No.  14.    How  to  Know  and  Use  the  Trees.    W.  C.  Coker  and  Enid  Matherly. 
Price  ll.oo. 

Vol.       IV,  No.    8.    The  High  School  Society.    H.  D.  Meyer  and  C.  B.  Cole.    Price  SOc. 

Vol.       IV,  No.    7.    Port   Terminals   and   Water   Transportation.     Debate   Handbook. 
Price  50c. 

Vol.       IV,  No.  10.    Public  Welfare  and  the  Community  as  it  Relates  to  the  North 
Carolina  Plan  of  Public  Welfare.    Price  50c. 

Vol.       IV,  No.  12.    Children  of  Old  Carolina.    Historical  Pageant  for  Children.    Ethel 
T.  Rockwell.    Price  50c. 

Vol.         V,  No.    4.    College   Education   and   Professional   Opportunity.     Complied    by 
T.  A.  Whitener.     Free. 

Vol.       VI,  No.    8.    Adult  Education  and  Service  through  University  Extension.    Free. 

Vol.       VI,  No.  10.    Town  and  Country  Interdependencies.    North  Carolina  Club  Year- 
book.   1925-1926.    Edited  by  E.  C.  Branson.    Price  75c 

Vol.      VII,  No.    6.    The  McNary-Haugen  Farm  Surplus  Bill.    Debate  Handbook.    Com- 
piled by  E.  R.  Rankin.    Price  50c. 

Vol.      VII,  No.    8.    Parent-Teacher  Handbook.    Fourth  Edition.    Edited  by  Harold  D. 
Meyer.    Price  50c. 

Vol.      VII,  No.    0.    Special  Legal  Relations  of  Married  Women  in  N.  C.  as  to  Property, 
Contracts,   and   Guardianship.     Mary   Pc    Smith.     Price   50c. 

Vol.      VII,  No.  11.    The  Child  and  the  Home.    E.  R.  Groves.    Price  25c. 

Vol.      VII,  No.  12.    Some  Problems  in  Democracy  in  North  Carolina.    North  Carolina 
Club  Yearbook.    1920-1927.    Price  50c. 

Vol.      VII,  No.  13.    High  School  Library  Standards.    Price  50c. 

Vol.    VIII,  No.    5.    The  World  Court.    Debate  Handbook.    Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin. 
Price  50c. 

Vol.    VIII,  No.    6.    Southern  Conference  on  Education.    Proceedings,  1928.    Price  SOc. 

Vol.    VIII,  No.    7.    Scenery  and  Lighting  for  School  and  Little  Theatre  Stages.  Samuel 
Seldeu.     Price  50c. 

Vol.    VIII,  No.    8.    Studies  in  Taxation.     North  Carolina  Club  Yearbook.     1927-1928. 
Price  75c. 

Vol.       IX,  No.    4.    The  Classification  of  Property  for  Taxation.     Debate  Handbook. 
Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin.    Price  50c. 

Vol.       IX,  No.    5.    Country  Life  in  North  Carolina.     North  Carolina  Club  Yearbook. 
1928-1929.     Price  50c. 

Vol.       IX,  No.    8.    Plays  for  Schools  and  Little  Theatres.    Frederick  Koch  and  Nettina 
Strobach.    Price  50c. 

Vol.         X,  No.    2.    Contemporary  Industrial  Processes.    North  Carolina  Club  Yearbook. 
1929-1930.     Price  75c. 

Vol.         X,  No.    3.    University  Extension  Division.  (Correspondence  Instruction.)    1930- 
1931.     Free. 

Vol.         X,  No.    4.    Southern  Conference  on  Education.    Proceedings,  1929.    Price  50c. 

Vol.         X,  No.    5.    Independence  for  the  Philippines.    Debate  Handbook.    Compiled  by 
E.  R.  Rankin.    Price  50c. 

Vol.         X,  No.    9.    Southern  Conference  on  Education.    Proceedings,  1980.    Price  50c. 

Vol.       XI,  No.    8.    Compulsory   Unemployment  Insurance.     Debate  Handbook.     Com- 
piled by  E.  R.  Rankin.    Price  50c. 

Vol.       XI,  No.    6.    A  Two-Year  Course  in  Spanish,  with  Suggestions  for  a  Third  Tear. 
Price  30c. 

Southern  Conference  on  Education.    Proceedings,  1931.    Price  SOc. 

Correspondence   Instruction.    1932-1933.     Free. 

Taxation  in  North  Carolina.     Price  50c. 

The  Sales  Tax.    Debate  Handbook.    Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin. 
Price  50c. 

MONEY  ORDERS,  CHECKS,  OR  STAMPS  ACCEPTED 

ADDRESS:  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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